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As may be seen from the original programme printed ii 
Erdmann’s History of Philosophy under tlie date 1890, th 
Library ol Piiilosophy was designed as a contribution ti 
tlic History of Modern Piiilosophy under the heads: first c 
different Schools of Thought—Sensationalist, Realist, Idealist 
Intuiiivist; secondly of different Subjects—Psycliology, Ethics 
Aesthetics, Political Philosopliy, Theology. While much hac 
been done in England in tracing the ccmrse of evolution ii 
nature, history, economics, morals and religion, little had 
been done in tracijig the development of thought on these 
subjf cts. Yet "the evolution of opinion is part of the whole 
evolution.” 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this 
])lan it was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of 
treatment, otlicrwise unattainable, might be secured. It was 
belitwed also that from writers mainly British and American 
fuller consideration of Englhsh Philosophy than it had hitherto 
received might be looked for. In the earlier series of books 
containing, tunong others, Bosanquel’s History of /Esthetic, 
Pfleiderer’.s Rational Theology since Kant, Albee’s History oj 
English Utilitarianism, Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Eco¬ 
nomy, ExetTf History of Psychology, Ritchie’s Natural Rights, 
these objects were to a large extent effected. 

In the meantime original work of a high order was being 
produced both in England and America by such writers as 
Bradley, Stout, Bertrand Russell, Baldwin, Urban, Montague 
ami others, and a new interest in foreign works, German, 
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French and Italian, which had either become claCsical or were 
attracting public attention, had developed. The scope of the 
Library thus became extended into something more inter¬ 
national, and it is entering on the fifth decade of its existence 
in the hope that it may contribute in this highest field of 
thought to that Intellectual Co-operation which is one of the 
most significant objects of the League of Nations and kindred 
organisations. 
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!■ O R W () K D 


The conlribiition of India to the philosopical literature of the 
world may by this time be said to be an open book to English 
readers. For the last sixty years, since Max Muller began the 
publication of the Sacred Books of the East in 1S75, the great 
scroll of it.s story has been gradually unrolling itself before their 
eyes. Within the last few years comprehensive and scholarly 
histories of Indian philosopliy in all its many schools by Professor 
Das GujJta and Sir S. Radhakrishnan and many monographs 
and han'Ibooks by less-known writers have been publi.shed both 
in India and in Itnghmd. Even the slightest acquaintance with 
these sources is suflicient to convince the reader of the justice of 
the claims jmt forward on their behalf,’ that “there is hardly 
any hciiglit of spiritu.il insight or rational philosophy attained 
in the world that has not its parallel in the vast stretch that lies 
between tin; early Vcdic seers and the modern Naiyayikas,” 
who wicli their analytic and critical methods may be said to 
stand to the Vedanta in somewhat the same relation a,s Kant 
and his followers stand to the great neo-Platonic and Patristic 
tradition of the West. 

While we may llnis well be convinced that Indian thought 
in the past represents a chapter in the history of the human 
mind that is full of vital nicauing for us and well fitted by its 
profound sense of a Spiritual Presence brooding over the world 
of our ordinary c.xperience to wean us from too e.xclusive occupa¬ 
tion eitlicr with secular life or with the temporary formulations, 
in which Western theology has too often sought to imprison 
religious aspiration, it may still lie a.skcd whether in India itself 
all this exists to-day as a mere tradition or has formed tlie soil 
and siqiplied the seed for fresh developments. It was in the 
convict ion that iii present-day iihilosophy there is more than a 
tradition, and that, owing partly to the inherent genius of the 
race, partly to a fructifying cont.'ict with Western thought, tlie 
tree of pUilosophic.il knowledge has recently put, forth fre«h 
Indian Phih’sophy, S. l?aflliakr».sluian, Vol. T, p. 8. 
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flower and fruit that the idea of tlfls volume as a continuation 
of the series on Contemporary British and Contemporary 
American Philosophy, when suggested by an Indian friend, was 
welcomed by the Editor of the Library of Philosophy. Coming 
as it did at a moment when, on the eve of the gigantic political 
experiment legislated for in the Indian Act, the need of a fuller 
understanding of the mind of the leaders of thought in that 
country, some of whom are certain to be called to take a prominent 
part in the new administration, is above all things desirable, the 
proposal seemed to be one of more tlian theoretic interest. What 
are the ideas of these men as to the ends of human life and the 
form that should be given to it through education and "the 
spirit of the laws" so as to make it seem to the present and 
future generations of this vast continent to be truly worth living ? 
It was our own Berkeley who .said: “Whatever people may think, 
the man who has not deeply meditated on the human mind and 
on the summum bonunt may possibly make a thriving earthworm, 
but will undoubtedly make a sorry politician and statesman." 
Is there ground for the faith that among the leaders of thought 
in India there are men who belong to the type that Berkeley 
had in view, and who possess the kind of insight which can be 
trusted to guide their people through the desert of political 
experimentation and controversy that lies between them to the 
land which seems both to them and to most of us so full of 
promise? It is because it is believed that some reassurance 
on this head will be derived from the essays in this volume 
that, apart from technical value in the field of philosophy, a 
certain political importance and timeliness may be claimed 
for it. 

Going beyond any temporary political bearing its publication 
may, it is further hoped, contribute to a better mutual under¬ 
standing between the whole mind of East and West. It is surely 
with justice that one of the contributors has pilloried the verse 
"Ea.st is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet" 
as "an utterance of abysmal ignorance and the deepest dis¬ 
couragement,” and has set against it the power of that "intel¬ 
lectual wisdom, which is one and the same at all times and for 
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all men and is independent of all environmental idiosyncrasy,” 
to provide an effective entente between tliem. It may therefore 
not be inappro])riate in this Foreword to mention one or two of 
the points in which many Western thinkers will, it is believed, find 
themselves in profound agreement with the spirit that animates 
most of the wrilers. 

Contrary to what is usually thought of the remoteness from 
practice of Indian philosophy, what here strikes one is the lively 
sense of its practical value. As one of the writers has quaintly 
put it, "its chief concern has not been to conceive of a philo¬ 
sophical scheme like a toy machine to play with, but to make of 
it a chariot in which man could ride.” 

Anotlier equally striking feature (again contradictory to 
popular views) is the spirit of tolerance that breathes in their 
teaching—the conviction that it is one truth that is expressed 
in all forms of anything that can be called in a true sense religion. 
“If we study religions,” we are told by the same writer, “with a 
view to discovering, not how much of error, but how much of 
truth, each embraces, wc shall be far more impressed by their 
similarities than by their diversities.” And again: “In Hindu 
pliilosopby a man is regarded as a true teacher who gives to any 
individual a belter access to that individual’s own scriptures, for 
‘the path men take from every side is Mine’ . . . There is always 
a natural manifestation of the one Almighty God amongst all 
right-thinking men.” 

Surprising too (to mention only one further point) to many 
who have accused Indian philosophy of a prevailing note of 
pessimism is the tone of hopefulness that pervades one and all 
of the contjibutors, and for which the authority of the whole 
course of Indian philosophy is claimed. “No Indian seer," writes 
another, “has allowed himself to be overpowered by a sense of 
evil.” We hear much indeed of philosophy as a call to transcend 
the narrowness ofegoism and identify ourselves with something 
greater than our.selves as the way of salvation, but this i.s not in 
order to escape from the ineradicable evil of existence but in 
order to find ourselves in things that give to existence its only 
true value. For “in the man who transcends his narrow self and 
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merges it in the life of the whole philosophy as truth, religion 
as devotion and morality as goodness meet.” 

The Editors had hoped that Mr. Gandhi, the leader of Indian 
religious reformers, might have been tempted by tlie question¬ 
naire sent to him to give a fuller statement than we have as yet 
had of the philosophy underlying his political teaching, but 
perhaps we ought not to regret that he has refused to devote 
even a small portion of his time to anything less important than 
the great mission he has undertaken to redeem his country from 
the most deeply rooted of the evils it has inherited from the pa.st. 
He has, however, sent a condensed statement of the answers he 
would be prepared to give to the editorial questions, and we 
print it with gratitude below. 

Owing to the necessity to impose some easily understood 
limit to the range of choice, the essays which follow are all 
written by philosophers of or about forty-five years of age. They 
fall into two main groups: those in which the writer devotes 
himself chiefly to the exposition of the great Vedic tradition as 
he has apprehended it and made it the ba.sis of his own life’s 
work; and those in which the writer, while on the whole remrdn- 
ing true to the spirit of that tradition, has sought to give new 
interpretations of it, either by instituting comparisons of it with 
the Western doctrines most closely allied to it or by treating of 
modern problems in a way which, though suggestetl by what he 
has learned from the West, is yet stamped with the mark of his 
own racial sympathy. Western readers will naturally find the' latter 
group more attractive; but this volume will have failed of its pur¬ 
pose if it does not give them some sense of the truth that under¬ 
lies even the essays with which, owing to the presuppo.sitions on 
which these are founded, they find themselves least in sympathy. 

Whichever of the two groups attracts the reader, it is well, 
that he should remind himself that, as in politics so in philosophy, 
India stands at the opening of a new era in 'her history which 
requires above all things, along with an abiding admiration of 
her past achievements, a forward-looking faith in the power of 
the soul of her people to rise as high as, and perhaps even to 
excel the greatest of them. 
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One cons]}icuous omission in the essays contained in this 
volume requires a word of explanation. It was hoped that it 
might be possible to include contributions from adherents of 
both the great traditions represented in Indian religious thought. 
With this view, besides philo.sophers known to be attached to 
Hinduism, several Moslems were approached, but for different 
reasons excused themselves, and it has been found necessary 
to proceed with this, which it is hoped may be merely a first 
edition, without further attempt to fill the gap. 

The order of the contributions is alphabetical with the excep¬ 
tion that Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore have been given the 
place of honour at the beginning in consideration of tl eir world¬ 
wide fame in fields other than that of technical jihilosophy. 

DIINERAt- EDITOR 
of the Library ok I’:hilosophy 
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M. K. GANDHI 


I HAVE been asked by Sir S. Radhakrishnan to answer the 
following three questions; 

(1) What is your Religion? 

(2) How are you led to it ? 

(3) What is its bearing on social life? 

My religion is Hinduism which, for me, is Religion of humanity 
and includes the best of all the religions known to me. 

1 take it tliat t he present tense in the second question has been 
purposely used instead of the past. I am being led to my religion 
through Truth ajid Non-violence, i.e. love in the broadest sense. 
I often describe my religion as Religion of Truth. Of late, instead 
of saying Grid is Truth I have been saying Truth is God, in 
order more fully to define my Religion. I used, at one time, to 
know by heart the thousand names of God which a booklet in 
Hinduism gi\ es in verse form and which perhaps tens of thousands 
recite every morning. But nowadays nothing so completely 
describes my God as Truth. Denial of God we have known. 
Denial of Truth we have not known. The most ignorant among 
mankind have some truth in them. We arc all sparks of Truth. 
The sum total of these sparks is indescribable, as-yet-Unknown- 
Truth, which is God. I am being daily led nearer to It b)' constant 
prayer. 

The bearing of this religion on social life is, or has to be, seen 
in one’s daily social contact. To be true to such religion one has 
to lose oneself in continuous and continuing service of all life. 
Realisation of Truth is impossible without a complete merging 
of oneself in, and identification with, this limitless ocean of life. 
Hence, for me, there is no escape from social service, there is 
no happiness on earth beyond or apart from it. Social service- 
here must be taken to include every department of life. In 
this scheme there is nothing low, nothing high. For, all is one, 
though we seem lo be many. 
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THE RELIGION OF AN ARTIST 


I 

I WAS born iji iS6i, that is not an important date of history, 
but it belongs to a great epoch in Hcngal, when the currents 
of three movements had met in the life of our country. One of 
these, the ridigious, was introduced by a very great-hearted man 
of gigantic int(dligcnce, Raja Raminohan Roy. It was revolu¬ 
tionary, for he tried to reopen the channel of .spiritual life which 
had been obstructed for many years by the sands and debris 
of creeds that were formal and materialistic, fuKcd in external 
practices lacking spiritual significance. People who cling to an 
ancient past have their pride in the antiquity of tlieii accumula¬ 
tions, in tlie sublimity of time-honoured walls around them. 
They grow nervous and angry when some great spirit, some lover 
of truth, brt-aks open their enclosure and floods it with the sun¬ 
shine of thought and the breath of life. Idea.s cause movement 
and all forw'ard movements they consider to l)e a menace to 
their warehouse security. 

This was happening about the time I w;is born. I am proud 
to say tliat my f.itlier was one of tlic great leaders of that move¬ 
ment, a movement for whose sake he suffered osfr.tci.sm and 
braved social indignities. I was born in this atmosphere of the 
advent of new ideals, which at the same time were old, older 
than all the things of which that age was proud. 

There was a second movement equally important. Bankim 
Chandra Ch:itter)ee, who, though mucli older than myself, was 
my contempc<rary and lived long enoug!) for me to see him, was 
the first pioneer in the literary revolution, which happened 
in Bengal about that time. Before his arrival our literature had 
been oppressed by ".a rigid rhetoric that choked its life and 
loaded it with orn.iments that became its fetters. Bankim Chandra 
was brave enougli to go against the orthodoxy which believed 
in the security of tombstones and in that finality wtiich can only 
belong to the lifelc.ss. He lifted the dead weight of ponderous 
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forms from our language and with a touch of his magic wand 
aroused our literature from her age-long sleep. A great promise 
and a vision of beauty she revealed to us when she awoke in 
the fulness of her strength and grace. 

There was yet another movement started about this time called 
the National. It was not fully political, but it began to give voice 
to the mind of our people trying to assert their own personality. 
It was a voice of impatience at the humiliation constantly 
heaped upon us by people who were not oriental, and who had, 
especially at that time, the habit of sharply dividing the human 
world into the good and the bad according to the hemispheres 
to which they belong. 

This contemptuous spirit of separatedness was perpetually 
hurting us and causing great damage to our own world of culture. 
It generated in our young men a distrust of all things that had 
come to them as an inheritance from their past. The old Indian 
pictures and other works of art were laughed at by our students 
in imitation of the laughter of their European schoolmasters of 
that age of philistinism. 

Though later on our teachers themselves had changed their 
mind, their disciples had hardly yet fully regained confidence 
in the merit of our art. They have had a long period of encourage¬ 
ment in developing an appetite for third-rate copies of French 
pictures, for gaudy oleographs abjectly cheap, for the pictures 
that are products of mechanical accuracy of a stereotyped 
standard, and they still considered it to be a symptom of superior 
culture to be able disdainfully to refuse oriental works of 
creation. 

The modern young men of that period nodded their heads 
and said that true originality lay not in the discovery of the 
rhythm of the essential in the heart of reality but in the full 
lips, tinted cheeks and bare breasts of imported pictures. The 
same spirit of rejection, born of utter ignofance, was cultivated 
in other departments of our culture. It was the result of the 
hypnotism exercised upon the minds of the younger generation 
by people who were loud of voice and strong of arm. The national 
movement was started to proclaim that we must not be indis- 
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criminate in our rejection of the past. This was not a reactionary 
movement but a revolutionary one, because it set out with a 
great courage to deny and to oppose all pride in mere borrowings. 

These three movements were on foot and in a'l three the 
members of my own family took active part. We were ostracised 
because of our heterodox opinions about religion and therefore 
we enjoyed the freedom of the outcast. We had to build our own 
world with our own tlioughts and energy of mind. 

I was born and brought up in an atmosphere of the confluence 
of three movements, all of which were revolutionary. My family 
had to live its own life, which led me from my young days to 
seek guidance for my owtt self-cxpres.sion in my own inner- 
standard of judgment. The medium of cxpre.ssion doubtless was 
my mother tongue. But the language which belonged to the 
people had to be modulated according to the urge which I as 
an individual had. 

No poet should borrow his medium ready-made from some 
shop of orthodox respectability. He should not oirly have his 
own seeds but prepare hi.s own soil. Each poet has his own distinct 
medium of language—not because the whole language is of his 
own make, but because Iris individual use of it, having life’s 
magic touch, transforms it into a special vehicle of his own 
creation. 

The rac(!S of man have poetry in their heart and i;; is necessary 
for them to give, as far as is possible, a perfect expression to 
their sentiments. For this they must have a medium, moving 
and pliant, wliich can frc.shly become their very own, age after 
age. All great languages have undergone and are still undergoing 
changes. Those languages which resist the spirit of change are 
doomed and will never produce great harvests of thought and 
literature. When forms become fixed, the spirit cither weakly 
accepts its imprisonment within them or rebels. All revolutions 
consist of the fight;of the within against invasion by the 
without. 

There was a great chapter in the history of life on this earth 
when some irresistible inner force in man found its way out into 
the scheme of things, and sent forth its triumphant mutinous 
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voice, with the cry that it was not going to be overwhelmed from 
outside by the huge brute beast of a body. How helpless it 
appeared at the moment, but has it not nearly won? In our 
social life also, revolution breaks out when some power con¬ 
centrates itself in outside arrangements and threatens to enslave 
for its own purpose the power which we have within us. 

Wlien an organisation which is a machine becomes a central 
force, political, commercial, educational or religious, it obstructs 
the free flow of inner life of the people and waylays and exploits 
it for the augmentation of its own power. To-day, such con¬ 
centration of power is fast multiplying on the outside and the 
cry of the oppressed spirit of man is in the air which struggles 
to free itself from the grip of screws and bolts, of unmeaning 
obsessions. 

Revolution must come and men must risk revilement and 
misunderstanding, especially from those who want to be com¬ 
fortable, who put their faith in materialism, and who belong 
truly to the dead past and not to modern times, the past that 
had its age in distant antiquity when physical flesh and size 
predominated, and not the mind of man. 

Purely physical dominance is mechanical and modern machines 
are merely exaggerating our bodies, lengthening and multiplying 
our limbs, The modern mind in its innate childishness delights 
in this enormous bodily bulk, representing an inordinate material 
power, saying: “Let me have the big toy and no sentiment 
which can disturb it.” It does not realise that in this we are 
returning to that antediluvian age which revelled in its produc¬ 
tion of gigantic physical frames, leaving no room for the freedom 
of the inner spirit. 

All great human movements in the world are related to some 
great ideal. Some of you may say that such a doctrine of spirit 
has been in its death-thi'oes for over a century and is now 
moribund; that we have nothing to rely upon but external 
forces and material foundations. But I say, on my part, that 
your doctrine was obsolete long ago. It was exploded in the 
springtime of life, when mere size was swept off the face of the 
world, and was replaced by man, brought naked into the heart 
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of creation, man with his helpless body, but with his indomitable 
mind and spirit. 

When I b<.'gan my life as a poet, the writers among our educated 
community took their guidance from their English textbooks 
which poured upon them lessons that did not fully saturate their 
minds. I suppose it was fortunate for me that I never in my life 
had th(', kind of academic training which is considered proper 
for a l»oy of rc.spcctablc family. Though I cannot say I was 
altogether free from the influence that ruled young minds of 
those days the course of my writings was nevertheless saved 
from the groove of imitative forms. In my versification, 
vocabulary and ideas, I yielded myself to tlic vajjaries of an 
untutored fancy which brought caslig.'itiou upon me. from critics 
who were learned, and uproarious laughter from the witty. My 
ignorance ':ombiiied with my heresy turned me into a literary 
outlaw. 

When I began my career I was ridiculously young; in fact, 
I was the youngest of that band who Jiad made themselves 
articulate. I h.id neither the protective armour of mature age, 
nor enough English to command respect. So in my seclusion 
of contempt and qualified encouragement I hud my freedom. 
Gradually I grew up in years—for wliich, howevei, I claim no 
credit, Steadily I cut my way through derision ard occasional 
patronage into a recognition in which the pro2;»ortion of jiraise 
and blame was very much like that of land and water on 
our earth. 

What gave me boldness wben 1 was young was my early 
acquaintance with the old Vaishnava poems of Bengal, full of 
the freedom of metre and courage of expression. I think I was 
only twelve when these jiocms first began to be rejarinted. I 
surxeptitiously got hold of copies fi'om the desks of my elders. 
For file edification of the young I must confess tliat this was not 
right for a boy of my age. I should have been passing my examina¬ 
tions and not following a path that would lead to loss of marks. 
I must also admit-that the greater part of these lyrics was erotic 
and not quite suited to a boy just about to reach his teens. 
But my imagination was fully occupied with the beauty of 
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their forms and the music of their words; and their breath, 
heavily laden with voluptuousness, passed over my mind 
without distracting it. 

My vagabondage in the path of my literary career had another 
reason. My father was the leader of a new religious movement, a 
strict monotheism based upon the teachings of the Upanisads. 
My countrymen in Bengal thought him almost as bad as a 
Christian, if not worse. So we were completely ostracised, which 
probably saved me from another disaster, that of imitating 
our own past. 

Most of the members of my family had some gift—some were 
artists, some poets, some musicians and the whole atmosphere 
of our home was permeated with the spirit of creation. I had a 
deep sense almost from infancy of the beauty of Nature, an 
intimate feeling of companionship with the trees and the clouds, 
and felt in tune with the musical touch of the seasons in the air. 
At the same time, I had a peculiar susceptibility to human 
kindness. All these craved expression. The very earnestness of 
my emotions yearned to be true to themselves though I 
was too immature to give their expression any perfection 
of form. 

Since then I have gained a reputation in my country, but till 
very late a strong current of antagonism in a large section of 
my countrymen persisted. Some said that my poems did not 
spring from the national heart; some complained that they were 
incomprehensible, others that they were unwholesome. In fact, 
I have never had complete acceptance from my own people, 
and that too has been a blessing; for nothing is so demoralising 
as unqualified success. 

This is the history of my career. I wish I could reveal it more 
clearly through the narration of my own work in my own 
hmguage. I hope that will be possible some day or other. 
Languages are jealous. They do not give np their best treasures 
to those who try to deal with them through an intermediary 
belonging to an alien rival. We have to coirrt them in person 
and dance attendance on them. Poems are not like market 
commodities transferable. We cannot receive the smiles and 
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glances of onr sweetheart througli an attorney, however diligent 
and dutiful lie may be. 

I myself have tried to get at the wealth of beauty in the 
literature of the European languages, long before I gained a 
full right to their hospitality, Wlien I was young I tried to 
approach Dante, unfortunately through an English translation. 
I failed utterly, and felt it my pious duty to desist. Dante 
remained a closed book to me. 

I also wanted to know German literature and, by reading 
Heine in translation, I thought I had caught a glimpse of the 
beauty there. Fortunately I met a missionary lady from Germany 
and asked her help. I worked hard for some months, but being 
rather cpiick witted, which is not a good quality, 1 was not 
persevering, I had the elangerous facility wliich helps one to 
guess the meaning too easily. My teacher thought I had almost 
mastered the language, which was not true, I succeeded, however, 
in getting through Heine, like a man walking in sleej) crossing 
unknown paths with ea.se, and I found immense pleasure. 

Then I tried Goethe. But that was too ambitious. With the 
help of the little German I had learnt, f did go through Faust. 
I believe I found my entrance to the palace, not like one who has 
keys for all the doors, but as a casual visitor who is tolerated 
in some geneaid guest-room, comfortable but not intimate. 
Properly speaking, I do not know my Goethe, and in the same 
way many otlier great luminaries ai'C du.sky to me. 

This is as it should be. Man cannot reach the shrine if he does 
not make the pilgrimage. So, one must not hope to find anything 
true from my own language in translation. 

In regard to music, 1 claim to be something of a musician 
myself, I hav<j composed many songs which have defied the 
canons of orthodox propriety and good people are di.sgusted at 
the impudence of a man who is audacious only because he is 
untrained. But I persist, and God forgives me because I do not 
know what I do. I’ossibly that is tlie best way of doing things 
in the sphere of art. For I find that people blame, but also sing 
my songs, even if not always correctly. 

Please do not think I am vain. I can judge, myself objectively 
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and can openly express admiration for my own work^ because 
I am modest. I do not hesitate to say that my songs have found 
their place in the heart of my land, along with her flowers that 
are never exhausted, and that the folk of the future, in days of 
joy or sorrow or festival, will have to sing them. This too is the 
work of a revolutionist. 

If I feel reluctant to speak about my own view of religion, 
it is because I have not come to my own religion through the 
portals of passive acceptance of a particular creed owing to 
some accident of birth. I was born to a family who were pioneers 
in the revival in our country of a religion based upon the 
utterance of Indian sages in the Upanisads. But owing to my 
idiosyncrasy of temperament, it was impossible for me to 
accept any religious teaching on the only ground that people 
in my surroundings believed it to be true. 1 could not j^ersuade 
myself to imagine that I had religion simply because everybody 
whom I might trust believed in its value. 

My religion is essentially a poet’s religion. Its touch comes to 
me through the same unseen and trackless channels as does the 
inspiration of my music. My religious life has followed the same 
mysterious line of growth as has my poetical life. Somehow 
they are wedded to each other, and though their betrothal had 
a long period of ceremony, it was kept secret from me. I am not, 
I hope, boasting when I confess to my gift of poesy, an instru¬ 
ment of expression delicately responsive to the breath that comes 
from depth of feeling. From my infancy I had the keen sensitive¬ 
ness which always kept ray mind tingling with consciousness 
of the world around me, natural and human. 

I had been blessed with that sense of wonder which gives a 
child his right of ■entry into the treasure-house of mystery 
which is in the heart of existence. I neglected my studies because 
they rudely summoned me away from the world around me, 
which was my friend and my companion, and when I was thirteen 
I freed myself from the clutch of an educational system that 
tried to keep me imprisoned witliin the stone .walls of lessons. 

I had a vague notion as to who or what it was that touched 
my heart’s chords, like the infant which does not know its 
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mother’s name, or who or what siie is. The feeling which I 
always had was a deep satisfaction of personalit}' that flowed 
into my nature through living channels of communication 
from all sides. 

It was a gr(!at thing for me that my consciousness was never 
dull about the facts of the surrounding world. That the cloud 
was the cloud, that a flower was a flower, was enough, because 
they directly spoke to me, because I could not be indifferent to 
them. I still remember the very moment, one afternoon, when 
coming back from school I alighted from the carriage and 
suddenly saw in the sky, behind the upper terrace of our house, 
an exuberance of deep, dark rain-clouds lavishing rich, cool 
shadows on the atmosphere. The marvel of it, the very generosity 
of its presence, gave me a joy which was freedom, the freedom 
we feel in the love of our dear friend. 

There is an illustration I have made use of in another paper, 
in which I supposed that a stranger from some other planet has 
paid a visit to our earth and happens to hear the sound of a 
human voice on the gramoiflione. All tliat is obvious to him, 
and most seemingly active, is the revolving disk; he is unable 
to discover the personal truth that lies behind, and so might 
accept the impersonal scientific fact of the disk as final—the 
fact that could be touched and measured. He would wonder 
how it could be possible for a machine to speak to the soul. 
Then if in pursuing the mystery, he should suddenly come to 
the heart of the music through a meeting with the composer, 
he would at once understand the meaning of that music as a 
personal communication. 

Mere information of facts, mere discovery of power, belongs 
to the outside ami not to the inner soul of things. Gladness is 
tfie one criterion of truth as we know when we have touched 
Truth by the music it gives, by the joy of the greeting it sends 
forth to the truth in us. That is the true foundation of all 
religions, it is not in dogma. As I have said before, it is not as 
ether waves that we receive light; tlie morning does not wait 
for some scientist for its introduction to us. In the same way, 
we touch the infinite reality immediately within us onl}' when 

u 
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we perceive the pure truth of love or goodness, not through the 
explanation of theologians, not through the erudite discussion 
of ethical doctrines. 

I have already confessed that my religion is a poet’s religion; 
all that I feel about it, is from vision and not from knowledge. 
I frankly say that I cannot satisfactorily answer questions about 
the problem of evil, or about what happens after death. And 
yet I am sure that there have come moments when my soul has 
touched the infinite and has become intensely conscious of it 
through the illumination of joy. It has been said in our Upanisads 
that our mind and our words come away baffled from the 
supreme Truth, but he who knows That, through the immediate 
joy of his own soul, is saved from all doubts and fears. 

In the night we stumble over things and become acutely 
conscious of their individual separateness, but the day reveals 
the great unity which embraces them. And the man, whose inner 
vision is bathed in an illumination of his consciousness, at once 
realises the spiritual unity reigning supreme over all diEerences 
of race and his mind no longer awkwardly stumbles over indi¬ 
vidual facts of separateness in the human world, accepting them 
as final; he realises that peace is in the inner harmony which 
dwells in truth, and not in any outer adjustments; and that 
beauty carries an eternal assurance of our spiritual relationship to 
reality, which waits for its perfection in the response of our love. 

II 

The renowned Vedic commentator, Sayanacharya, says: 

Yajne hutaHshfasya odanasya sarvajagatkdrav.abhula 
Brahmdbhedeva slutik kriyaie, 

‘‘The food offering which is left over after the completion of 
sacrificial rites i.s praised because it is symbolical of Brahma, the 
original source of the universe.” 

According to this explanation, Brahma is boundless in his 
superfluity which inevitably finds its expression in the eternal 
world process. Here we have the doctrine of the genesis of 
creation, and therefore of the origin of art. Of all living creatures 
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in the world, man has his vital and mental energ'y vastly in 
excess of his need, which urges him to work in various lines of 
creation foi" its own sake. Like Brahma himself, he takes joy in 
productions that are unnecessary to him, and therefore repre¬ 
senting his extravagance and not his hand-to-mouth penury. 
The voice that is just enough can speak and cry to the extent 
needed for everyday use, but that which is abundant sings, 
and in it we find our joy. Art reveals man's wealtli of life, which 
seeks its freedom in forms of perfection wliich aie an end in 
themselves. 

All that is inert and inanimate is limited to the bare fact of 
existence. Life is perpetually creative because it contains in 
itself that surplus which ever overflows the boundaries of the 
immediate time and space, restlessly pursuing its adventure of 
expression in the varied forms of self-realisation. Our living 
body has its vital organs that are important in maintaining its 
efficiency, but this body is not a mere convenient sac for the 
purpose of holding stomach, heart, lungs and brains; it is an 
image—its highest value is in the fact that it communicates its 
personality. It has colour, shape and movement, most of which 
belong to the superfluous, that are needed only for self-expression 
and not for sf^lf-preservation. 

This living atmosphere of superfluity in man is dominated 
by his imagination, as the earth’s atmosphere by the light. It 
helps us to integrate desultory facts in a vision of harmony and 
then to translate it into our activities for the very joy of its 
perfection, it invokes in us the Universal Man who is the seer 
and the doer of all times and countries. The immediate con¬ 
sciousness of reality in its purest form, unobscured by the shadow 
of self-interest, irrespective of moral or utilitarian recommenda¬ 
tion, gives us joy as does the self-reve;ding personality of our 
own. What in common language we call beauty which is in 
harmony of lines, colours, sounds, or in grouping of ^vords or 
thoughts, delights us only because we cannot help admittiirg a 
truth in it that is.ultimate. "Love is enough," the poet has said; 
it carries its own explanation, the joy of which can only be 
expressed in a form of art which also has that finality. Love 
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gives evidence to something which is outside us but which 
intensely exists and thus stimulates the sense of our own existence. 
It radiantly reveals the reality of its objects, though these may 
lack qualities that are valuable or brilliant. 

The 7 am in me realises its own extension, its own infinity 
whenever it truly realises something else. Unfortunately, owing 
to our limitations and a thousand and one preoccupations, a 
great part of our world, though closely surrounding us, is far 
away from the lamp-post of our attention: it is dim, it passes 
by us, a caravan of shadows, like the landscape seen in the night 
from the window of an illuminated railway compartment; the 
passenger knows that the outside world exists, that it is important, 
but for the time being the railway carriage for him is far more 
significant. If among the innumerable objects in this world there 
be a few that come under the full illumination of our soul and 
thus assume reality for us, they constantly cry to our creative 
mind for a permanent representation. They belong to the same 
domain as the desire of ours which represents the longing for the 
permanence of our own self. 

I do not mean to say that things to which we are bound by 
the tie of self-interest have the inspiration of reality; on the 
contrary, these are eclipsed by the shadow of our own self. The 
servant is not more real to us than the beloved. The narrow 
emphasis of utility diverts our attention from the complete 
man to the merely useful man. The thick label of market-price 
obliterates the ultimate value of reality. 

The fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that everything 
else does exist, and the "I am” in me crosses its finitude whenever 
it deeply realises itself in the "Thou art.” This crossing of the 
limit produces joy, the joy that we have in beauty, in love, in 
greatness. Self-forgetting, and in a higher degree, self-sacrifice, 
is our acknowledgment of this our experience of the infinite, 
This is the philosophy which explains our joy in all arts, the 
arts.that in their creations intensify the sense of the unity which 
is the unity of truth we carry within ourselves. The personality 
in me i.s. a self-conscious principle of a living unity; it at once 
comprehends and yet transcends all the details of facts that are 
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individually mine, my knowledge, feeling, wish and will, my 
memory, my hope, my love, my activities, and all my belongings. 
This personality which has the sense of the One in its nature, 
realises it in thing.s, thoughts and facts made into units. The 
principle of unity which it contains is more or less perfectly 
satisfied in a beautiful face or a picture, a poem, a song, a character 
or a harmony of interrelated ideas or facts and then for it these 
things become intensely real, and therefore joyful. Its standard 
of reality, rhe reality that has its perfect revelation in a perfection 
of harmony, is hurt when there is a consciousness of discord— 
because discord is against the fundamental unity which is in 
its centre. 

All other facts have come to irs through the gradual course of 
our experience, and our knowledge of them is constantly under¬ 
going contradictory changes through tiie di.scoverj^ of new data. 
We can never be sure that we have come to know the final 
character ol anything that tliere is. But such a knowledge has 
come to us immediately with a conviction which needs no 
arguments to support it. It i.s this, that all my activities have 
their source in thi.s per.sonality of mine which is indcluiablc and 
yet about the truth of whicli I am more certain than anything 
in this world. Though all the direct evidence that can be weighed 
and mea.sured sujiport the fact that only my fingers are producing 
rnark.s on the pajicr, yet no sane man ever can doubt that it is 
not these mec hanical movements that are the true origin of my 
writings but .some entity that can never be known, unless known 
through sympathy. Thus we have come to realise in our own 
person the two aspects of activities, one of which is the aspect 
of law represented in the medium, and the other the aspect of 
will residing in the personality. 

Limitation of the unlimited is personalit)^: God is personal 
where he createss. 

He accejits the limits of his own law and the play goes on, 
which is this world wliose reality is in its relation to the Person. 
Things are distinct not in their e.s.sencc but in their appearance; 
in other words, in their relation to one to whom they appear. 
This is art, the truth of which is not in substance or logic, but 
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in expression. Abstract trutli may belong to science and meta¬ 
physics, but the world of reality belongs to Art. 

The world as an art is the play of the Supreme Person revelling 
in image making. Try to find out the ingredients of the image 
—they elude you, they never reveal to you the eternal secret of 
appearance. In your effort to capture life as expressed in living 
tissue, you will find carbon, nitrogen and many other things 
utterly unlike life, but never life itself. The appearance does not 
offer any commentary of itself through its material. You may 
call it Maya and pretend to disbelieve it, but the great artist, the 
Mayavin, is not hurt. For art is Maya, it has no other explana¬ 
tion but that it seems to be what it is. It never tries to conceal 
its evasiveness, it mocks even its own definition and plays the 
game of hide-and-seek tlmough its constant flight in changes. 

And thus life, which is an incessant explosion of freedom, finds 
its metre in a continual falling back in death. Every day is a 
death, every moment even. If not, there would be amorphous 
desert of deathlcssness eternally dumb and still, Solifeis 
as moralists love to say, it is and is not. All that we find in it is 
the rhythm through which it shows itself. Are rocks and minerals 
any better? Has not science shown us the fact that the ultimate 
difference between one element and another is only that of 
rhythm ? The fundamental distinction of gold from mercury lies 
merely in the difference of rhythm in their respective atomic 
constitution, like the distinction of the king from his subject 
which is not in their different constituents, but in the different 
metres of their situation and circumstance. There you find 
behind the scene the Artist, the Magician of rhythm, who imparts 
an appearance of substance to the unsubstantial. 

What is this rhythm? It is the movement generated and regu¬ 
lated by harmonious restriction. This is the creative force in the 
hand of the artist. So long as words remain in uncadenced prose 
form, they do not give any lasting feeling of reality. The moment 
they are taken and put into rhythm they vibrate into a radiance. 
It is the same with the rose. In the pulp of its petals you may 
find everything that went to make the rose, but the rose which is 
Maya, an image, is lost; its finality which has the touch of the 
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infinite is gone. Tlie rose appears to me to be still, bul because 
of its metre of composition it has a lyric of movement within 
that stillness, which is the same as the dynamic quality of a 
picture that has a perfect harmony. It produces a music in our 
consciousness by giving it a swing of motion synchronous with 
its own. Had the picture consisted of a disharmonious iiggregate 
of colours and lines, it would be deadly still. 

In perfect rhythm, the art-form becomes like the stars which 
in their seeming stillness are never still, like a motionless flame 
that is nothing but movement. A great picture is always speaking, 
but news from a newspaper, even of some tragic happening, is 
still-born. Some news may be a mere commonplace in the 
obscurity of a journal; but give it a proper rhythm and it will 
never cease to shine. That is art. It has the magic wand which 
gives undying reality to all things it touches, and relates them 
to the personal b(;ing in us. We stand before its productions and 
say: I know you as I know myself, you are real. 

A Chinese friend of mine, while travelling with me through 
the streets in Peking, suddenly, with great excitement, called 
my attention to a donkey. Ordinarily a donkey doe^ not have 
any special force of truth for us, except when it kicks us or when 
we need its reluctant service. But in such cases, the truth is not 
emphasised in the donkey but in some purpose or bodily pain 
exterior to it. The behaviour of my Chinese friend at once 
reminded me of the Chinese poems in which the delightful sense 
of reality is so spontaneously felt and so simply expressed. 

This sensitiveness to the touch of things, such abundant 
delight in the recognition of them is obstructed when insistent 
purposes become innumerable and intricate in our society, when 
problems crowd in our path clamouring for attention, and life’s 
movement is impeded with things and thoughts too difficult 
for a harmoniou-s assimilation. 

This has been growing evident every day in the modern age, 
which gives more time to the acquisition of life’s equipment than 
to the enjoyment-of it. In fact, life it.self is made secondary to 
life’s materials, even like a garden buried under Ihe bricks 
gathered for the garden wall. Somehow the mania for ):)ricks and 
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mortar grows, the kingdom of rubbish dominates, the days of 
spring are made futile and the flowers never come. 

Our modern mind, a hasty tourist, in its rush over the miscel¬ 
laneous, ransacks cheap markets of curios which mostly are 
delusions. This happens because its natural sensibility for simple 
aspects of existence is dulled by constant preoccupations that 
divert it. The literature that it produces seems always to be 
poking her nose into out-of-the-way places for things and effects 
that are out of the common. She racks her resources in order to 
be striking. She elaborates inconstant changes in style, as in 
modern millinery; and the product suggests more the polish of 
steel than the bloom of life. 

Fashions in literature that rapidly tire of themselves seldom 
come from the depth. They belong to the frothy rush of the 
surface, with its boistei'ous clamours for the recognition of the 
moment. Such literature, by its very strain, exhausts its inner 
development and quickly passes through outer changes like 
autumn leaves—produces with the help of paints and patches 
an up-to-dateness shaming its own appearance of the immed¬ 
iately preceding date. Its expressions are often grimaces, like 
the cactus of the desert which lacks modesty in its distortions 
and peace in its thorns, in whose attitude an aggressive dis¬ 
courtesy bristles up suggesting a forced pride of poverty. We 
often come across its analogy in some of the modern writings 
which are difficult to ignore because of their prickly surprises 
and paradoxical gesticulations. Wisdom is not rare in these 
works, but it is a wi.sdora that has lost confidence in its serene 
dignity, afraid of being ignored by crowds which are attracted by 
the extravagant and the unusual. It is sad to see wisdom struggling 
to seem clever, a prophet arrayed in caps and bells before an 
admiring multitude. 

But in all great arts, literary or otherwise, man has expressed 
his feelings that are usual in a form that is unique and yet not 
abnormal. When Word.sworth described in his poem a life 
deserted by love, he invoked for his art the usuxil pathos expected 
by all normal minds in connection with such a subject. But the 
picture in which he incarnated the sentiment was unexpected 
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and yet every sane reader acknowledges it with joy when the 
image is held before him of 

... a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow 

Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine. 

On the other hand, I have read some modern writing in which 
the coming out of the stars in the evening is described as the 
sudden eruption of disease in the bloated body of darkness. 
The writer seems afraid to own tlie feeling of a cool purity in 
the star-sprinkled night which is usual, lest he should be found 
out as c.ommonplacc. From the point of view of realism the 
image niay not be wliolly inapproi)riatc and may be considered 
as outrageously virile in its unshrinking incivilily. But this is 
not art; this is a jerky shriek, something like the convulsive 
advertisement of the modern market that exploits mob psychology 
against its inattention. To be tempted to create an illusion of 
forcefulness through an over-emphasis of abnormality is a sign 
of anae.sthcsia. It is the waning vigour of imagination which 
employs desjierate dexterity in tlie present-day ari for producing 
shocks in order to poke out into a glare the sensation of the 
unaccustomed. When we find that the literature of any period 
is laborious in the pursuit of a spurious novelty in its manner 
and matter, we must know that it is the symptom of old age, 
of anaemic sensibility wliich seeks to stimulate its palsied taste 
with the pungency of indecency and the tingling touch of 
intemperance. It has been explained to me that these symptoms 
mostly are the outcome of a reaction against the last century 
literature which developed a mannerism too daintUy saccharine, 
unmanly in the luxury of its toilet and over-delicacy of its 
expressions. It seemed to have reached an extreme limit of 
refinement which almost codified its conventions, making it 
easy for the timid talents to reach a comfortable level of literary- 
respectability. This explanation may be true; but unfortunately 
reactions seldom have the repose of spontaneity, they -often 
represent the obverse side of the mintage which they try to 
repudiate as false. A reaction against a particular mannerism 
is liable to jiroduce its own mannerism in a militant fashion, 
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using the toilet preparation of the war paint, deliberately manu¬ 
factured style of primitive rudeness. Tired of the elaborately 
planned flower-beds, the gardener proceeds with grim determina¬ 
tion to set up everywhere artificial rocks, avoiding natural 
inspiration of rhythm in deference to a fashion of tyranny which 
itself is a tyranny of fashion. The same herd instinct is followed 
in a cult of rebellion as it was in the cult of conformity and the 
defiance, which is a mere counteraction of obedience, also shows 
obedience in a defiant fashion. Fanaticism of virility produces 
a brawny athleticism meant for a circus and not the natural 
chivalry which is modest but invincible, claiming its sovereign 
sea t of honour in all arts. 

It has often been said by its advocate that this show of the 
rudely loud and cheaply lurid in art has its justification in the 
unbiased recognition of facts as such; and according to them 
realism must not be shunned even if it be ragged and evil¬ 
smelling. But when it does not concern science but concerns 
the arts we must draw a distinction between realism and reality. 
In its own wide perspective of normal environment, disease is a 
reality which has to be acknowledged in literature. But disease 
in a hospital is realism fit for the use of science. It is an abstrac¬ 
tion which, if allowed to haimt literature, may assume a startling 
appearance because of its unreality. Such vagrant spectres do 
not have a proper modulation in a normal surrounding; and they 
offer a false proportion in their features because the proportion 
of their environment is tampered with. Such a curtailment of 
the essential is not art, but a trick which exploits mutilation 
in order to assert a false claim to reality. Unfortunately men are 
not rare who believe that what forcibly startles them allows 
them to see more than the facts which are balanced and restrained, 
which they have to woo and win. Very likely, owing to the lack 
of leisure, such persons are growing in number, and the dark 
cellars of sex-psychology and drug-stores of moral virulence are 
burgled to give them the stimulus which they wish to believe to 
be the stimulus of aesthetic reality. 

I know a simple line sung by some primitive folk in our 
neighbourhood which I translate thus: “My heart is like a 
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pebble-bi^d Iiiding a foolish stream.” The psycho-analyst may 
classify it as an instance of repressed desire and thus at once 
degrade it to a mere specimen advertising a supposed fact, as 
it does a piece of coal suspected of having smuggled within its 
dark the flaming wine of the sun of a forgotten age. But it is 
literature; and what might have been the original stimulus that 
startled this thought into a song, tlie significant fact about it is 
that it has taken the shape of an image, a creation of a uniquely 
personal and yet universal character. The fact.s of the repression 
of a desire are numerously common; but this particular exjrres- 
sion is singularly uncommon. The listener’s mind Ls touched not 
because it is a psychological fact, but because it is an individual 
poem, representing a personal reality, belonging to all time and 
place in the human world. 

But this is not all. This poem no doubt owed its form to the 
touch of the person who produced it; init at the same time with 
a gesture of utter detachment, it has transcended its material 
—the emotional mood of the author. It has gained its freedom 
from any biographical bondage by taking a rhythmic perfection 
which is precious in its own exclusive merit. There .is a poem 
which conhtsses by its title its origin in a mood of dejection. 
Nobody can say that to a lucid mind the feehng of de¬ 
spondency has anything pleasantly memorable. Yet these 
verses are not allowed to be forgotten, because directly a 
poem is fa.shioncd, it is eternally freed from its genesis, 
it minimisi^s its history and empliasi.ses its independence. 
The sorrow which was solely personal in an emjieror, was 
liberated directly it took the form of verses in stone, it 
became a triumph of lament, an overflow of delight hiding 
the black boulder of its suffering source. The same thing is 
true of all creation. A new drop is a perfect integrity that has no 
filial memory of its parentage. 

When I use the \yord creation, I mean that through it some 
imponderable ab.stractions have assumed a concrete unity in its 
relation to us, Ift; substance can be analy.sed but not this unity 
which is in its self-introduction. Literature as an art offers us the 
mystery which is in its unity. 
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We read the poem: 

Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told all my heart; 

Trembling cold in ghastly fear-s 
Ah, she did depart. 

Soon as .she was gone from me 
A traveller came by; 

Silently, invisibly, 

He took her with a sigh. 

It has its grammar, its vocabulary. When we divide them 
part by part and try to torture out a confession from them the 
poem which is one, departs like the gentle wind, silently, invisibly. 
No one knows how it exceeds all its parts, transcends all its 
laws, and communicates with the person. The significance which 
is in a unity is an eternal wonder. 

As for the definite meaning of the poem, we may have our 
doubts. If it were told in ordinary prose, we might feel impatient 
and be roused to contradict it. We would certainly have asked 
for an explanation as to who the traveller was and why he took 
away love without any reasonable provocation. But in this 
poem we need not ask for an explanation unless we are hope¬ 
lessly addicted to meaning-collection which is like the collection 
mania for dead butterflies. The poem as a creation, which is 
something more than as an idea, inevitably conquers our atten¬ 
tion ; and any meaning which wc feel in its words, is like the feeling 
in a beautiful face of a smile that is inscrutable, elusive and 
profoundly satisfactory. 

The unity as a poem introduces itself in a rhythmic language 
in a gesture of character. Rhythm is not merely in some measured 
blending of words, but in a significant adjustment of ideas, in a 
music of thought produced by a subtle principle of distribution, 
which is not primarily logical but evidential. The meaning which 
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the word character contains is difficult to detino. It is compre¬ 
hended in a special grouping of aspects which gives it an irre¬ 
sistible impetus. The combination it represents may be uncouth, 
may be unfinished, discordant; yet it has a dynamic vigour in 
its totality which claims recognition, often against our wishes 
for the assent of our reason. An avalanche has a character, 
which even a heavier pile of snow has not; its character is in 
its massive movement, its inc.alculable pos.sibilities. 

It is for the artist to remind the world that with the truth 
of our expre.ssion we grow in tnitli. When the man-made world 
is less an expre.ssion of man’s creative soul tlian a mechanical 
device for some purpose of power, then it Inirdens itself, acquiring 
proficiency at the cost of the subtle snggestiveness of living 
growtli. In hii creative activities man makes nature in.stinct 
with his own life and love. But with his utilitarian energies he 
figltts Nature, banishes her from his world, deforms and defiles 
her with the ugliness of his ambitions. 

This world of man’s own manufacture with its discordant 
shrieks and swagger, irnprc.sscs on liim tlie scheme of a universe 
which has no touch of the person and tliercfore tip ultimate 
significance. All the great civilisations that have become extinct 
must have caune to their end throngli such wrong capression of 
humanity; through parasitism on a gigantic scale bred by 
wealth, by man’s clinging reliance on material resourc'is; through 
a scoffing .spirit of denial, of negation, robbing ns of onr means of 
sustenance in the path of truth. 

It is for the artist to proclaim hi,s faith in the everlasting 
YES— to say: “I believe that there is an ideal liovering over 
and permeating the earth, an ideal of that Panulise which is 
not the mere outcome of fancy, but the ultimate reality in which 
all things dwell and move.” 

I believe that the vi.sion of Paradise i.s to be seen in the 
sunlight and the green of the carlh, in llie beauty of the human 
face and the wealth of human life, even in objects that "are 
seemingly in.signilicant and unprepo.sses.sing. Everywhere in this 
e.arth the spirit of Paradise is awake and sending forth its voice. 
It reaches our inner ear without our knowing it. It tunes our 
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harp of life which sends our aspiration in music beyond the 
finite, not only in prayers and hopes, but also in temples which 
are flames of fire in stone, in pictures which are dreams made 
everlasting, in the dance which is ecstatic meditation in the still 
centre of movement. 
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I WAS born in Calcutta, October 2, 1866. My father, late Rasick Lai 
Chandra, was a student of philosophy and teacher of English in the 
Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, for twenty-five years from 1838 
to 1863. I was educated first in a Sanskrit School, then in a Bengali 
Vernacular School and afterwards in the Oriental Seminary, from 
which I successfully passed the Entrance Examination at the age 
of eighteen. 

From my childhood I wanted to know the cause of everything 
and used to ask questions about the “Why" and “How" of all 
events. When for the first time 1 read in Wilson's History of India, 
that fiaihkaracarya was a great philosopher, I had a thrilling sensa¬ 
tion, and I wanted to become a philosopher and to study his 
philosophy. At that time, I was a student in the drawing class of 
the Seminary and wa.s learning to paint from nature. Sutldenly, a 
thought came to my mind that I did not want to be a painter but 
I would be a philosopher; and so I gave up the study of the art 
of drawing and painting. 

When I was in the preparatory class I studied Sanskrit, which 
was my second language. At home, I studied "Mugdhabodha," the 
Sanskrit Grammar, thoroughly, and acquired such a command of 
the Sanskrit language that I could compose verses in it. 

At that time, 1 found a copy of the Bhagavat CUd in my father’s 
private library and began to .study it. When my father seiw me 
reading that book, he took it away from me, saying that the 
Bhagavat Gita was not for boys: "It would make you insane." But 
his remarks could not stop me from reading it. 

In my youth, I was fond of listening to discourses on Hindu 
philosophy and used to hear lectures on various phases of different 
religious. I attended the sermons on Christ and Christianity by 
Christian missionaries like the Rev. Dr. Macdonald, the Rev. Kali 
Laran Banerjee and others, who spoke regularly, every Sunday, at 
the Beadon Square on Chitpur Road in Calcutta. There, I also heard 
many anti-Christian lectures which were based upon the higher 
criticism of the Bible and free thought. 1 had the privilege of hearing 
Keshab Chandra .Sen and Protap Chandra Mazoomder, the celebrated 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. 

In. 1883 the noted Hindu philosopher. Pundit Sasadhar Tarka- 
chudamani, delivered a series of public lectures on the six Systems 
of Hindu philosophy at the Albert Hall, under the presidentship 
of late Bankira Chandra Chatterjee, the great scholar and writer. 
I attended the lectures on Vaisesiha and Sdmkhya philosophies in 
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which the Ptmditji explained t]ie atomic theory of Kanacla, and 
the evolution theory of Kapila, and compared them with similar 
theories of the ancient Greek philosophers as well as wiih the modern 
theory of Evolution. Those discourses aroused my interest in the 
study of Western philosophies of ancient and modern Europe. 
Furthermore, when I heard fkinditji’s lectures on "Yoga" philosophy 
of Patafijali, I became interested in Hindu I’.sycholoj;y as well as 
in the pracdical methods of the Yoga system. 

1 studied Patafijali’.s system under the direction of the great 
philosopher, late Kalibara Vedantavagish, who at that time was 
translating the Yoga Sutras and was making an elaborate com¬ 
mentary on tliem in Bengali. After completing the study of the 
Yoga Sutras of Patafijali, I turned to analyse my own mind, to gain 
.self-control and to enter into Nirvikalpa Samddhi through the 
practice of Hatlia Y'oga and Itaja Yoga. 

Then, I .studied ^iva Samhild, a treatise on the practical methods 
of Kaja. Yoipi. But I was told not to practise any of those methods 
described in tht Yoga Sastras without being instructed by a com¬ 
petent Yogi preceptor (Guru). Tlien my great anxiety wa.s to find 
a suitable teacher or guru. My class-fellow, Jajnoswar Bhattacharya, 
directed me to go to the great KanKd<ri.s)ina Pararaahamsa who 
lived at I)al<shine.swar, a suburban town about four miles north 
of Calcutta. 

One Surrfay morning, I reached the Temple .Garden at 
Dakshine.swar, \vhcre 1 met the groat Yogi, Bamakrishna Para- 
mahamsa, am.l asked him whether ho could teach me the practical 
method.s of "Yoga Philo.sophy,” Me replied, “Yes," and after reading 
of my past life, he .said, "You were a groat Yogi in your past 
incarnation. Come, iny boy! I will teach you how to practise Yoga." 
Then, he initiated me and gave me instructions in concentration 
and meditation. He touched my chest and aroused my "ivundalini,” 
tlic "Serpent Power" at the base of my spinal column, and 1 went 
into Saniadhi, tlic state of snpcrcon.sciotisnoss. In him 1 found the 
embodiment of the Absolute 'rruth of the highest philo.sophy, as 
well as of the Universal Religion which underlies all sectarian religions 
of the world, and became his humble disciple. I bad the good fortune 
to be with him and to serve for two years. TJicrc, I met his other 
discijiles, among whom, Swami Vivekatianda was the most brilliant. 

I was atiracted tcj him and became his close companion. I'roquently, 
I used to discuss with him various abstruse point.s of Epi.-itemology. 
Ontology and Metaphysics of India and of Europe. 

At that time, I began to devote myself to self-education and 
studied Ganot’s Physics, IlcrscheTs Astranomy, John St,aart Mill’s 
Logic, and Three Essays on Rclieion. llerlifM-t i-,, 
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Principles, and Psychology, Hamilton’s Philosophy, Lewes’ History 
of Philosophy and attended the courses of lectures at the “Science 
Association,’’ which had been established by Dr. Mohendra Lall 
Sircar, the famous Homoeopath. With Swami Vivekananda I studied 
the Buddhistic Philosophy as well as the principle.s of the Advaita 
or the non-dualistic philosophy of Vedanta. 

From Sri Ramakrishna I learnt that “Dwaita,” or Dualistic 
philosophy, leads to the Visista-Advaita philosophy of Ramanuja 
in search after the Ultimate Truth of the universe, which is one and 
the absolute (Brahman); and that the search after Truth ends in 
the realisation of the oneness of the Jiva (individual soul), Jagat 
(World), and Hvara (God) in Brahman a.s taught in the Advaita 
philosophy of Vedanta; and that they are the different steps in the 
path of the realisation of the absolute Truth or Brahman. 

In 1886, after the departure of Sri Ramakrishna, I renounced the 
world and became a Sannydsin monk along with Swami Vivekananda 
and other co-disciples (Gurubhais). As this was our second birth, 
we gave up our former names. From that time I have been known 
by my present name, I continued my self-education by studying 
Panini’s grammar, six .systems of Hindu philosophy, the Upanisads 
and Vedanta Sutras, with the commentaries of Samkara, RamSnuja, 
Sribhasya, Nimbarka, Vallabhacharya and others, 

I travelled bare-footed from place to place, depending entirely 
on alms copked or uncooked, whatever chance would bring to me, 
I always held in my mind the thought that the phenomenal world 
was transitory and unreal; that I was a spectator like the unchange¬ 
able Atman of Vedanta which always remains a witness (Sakshi) of 
the games which the people were playing in the world. In this manner 
I endured all sorts of privation and hard.ship, practised austerities 
of all kind.s, walked up to the sources of the Jamuna and the Ganges, 
where I stayed for three month.s in the caves of the Himalayas at the 
altitude of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea level, spending most of 
my time in contemplation of the Absolute, I realised that the 
phenomenal world was like a dream. Thus wandering for ten years 
all over India, and visiting sacred places like Kedarnath and 
Badarinarayana, Dwaraka and Rame.swaram, Jagannath and Puri, 
etc,, 1 met great sages and saints like "Trailainga Swami,’’ “Swami 
Bhaskarananda’’ at Benares, Pavahari Baba at Gazipur, many 
Vaishnava saint,s at Brindaban and great Vedanta philosophers at 
Rishikesh, where I studied monistic Vedanta Philosophy under the 
great' scholar “Dhanaraj Giri,” who was the eminent Advaita 
Vedantist of those days. 

In 1896. Swami Vivekananda, who after his succes.sful lectures in 
U.S, A. on Vedanta and Raja Yoga, given in the three years following 
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his appearance at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1803, 
had come over to London and had delivered several lectures on 
Jnana Yoga and Raja Yoga in that great city, invited me to assist 
him in his work there. 

I acceptial his invitation and .sailed from Calcutta io London in 
August 1896. lily first lecture was before the Christo-rheosopihical 
.Society of I^ondon, on the Advaita philosophy of “PancadaAi.'’ 
Swami Vivekananda entrusted me with the charge of conducting hi.s 
classes on t'edanta and Raja Yoga there, and left for India in 1897. 
I continued inv clas.s lectures on Jhaua Yoga, Raja. Yoga, and 
delivered public lectures in churches and Ixdore religious and philo¬ 
sophical soi:icti<^s in London and its suburbs for one year. When I 
was in I,orulon Swami Vivekananda took mo to meet Professor 
Max Muller and Pi'ofessor Paul Deussen of Kiel University, who had 
translated sixty Upanisads into the Cerman Ianguai;e and who 
was th(' author of the 1 ‘hilosophy of the Upanisads. 1 had conversa¬ 
tions with thorn in Sanskrit. Hut Profo,s.sor Max Muller could neither 
speak in .Sanskrit nor understand Sa7iskrit words when spoken, 
becau.se, as lie said, his ears and tongue were not trained in the 
sounds of Sanskrit utterances. So, 1 exchanged my vievrs with him 
in Engli.sh. Ho wa.s deeply interesled in the Jife and ieaching.s of 
Ramakri.shn.i and said. "Ramakrishna was an original thinker, for 
he was never brouglit up within the precincts of any university 
and, therefore, his teachings were new and original.” 't his remark 
created a deep impro.ssiou upon my mind. Later on, he published the 
Life and Sayings of Rdmakrishna, 

In 1897, at the request of Sw 3 .ini Vivekrmanda, I cros.sed the 
Atlantic and lam.led at New York, to take cliarge of the Vedanta 
Society which ho had .started in New York City. There, in six 
montJis I delivered ninety jniblic lectures before large audiences on 
Vedanta I’hi.loso])by and Yoga I'hilo.sojdiy of Patanjali: organised 
the Society, and held regular classes on Bhagavat GUd, Katha 
Vpanisad, and various other Upani.sads on the Secret of Death, Self- 
Knowledge,^ Sdnkhya and Yoga Philosophy, for nearly twenty years 
under tlie auspices of the Vedanta Society of which I wa,s the 
pre.sident. 

In 1898, Professor William James held a discussion with me in 
hi.s house on the problem of the “Tlnity of the Ultimate' Reality.”. 
This discussion lasted for nearly four hours, in whicfi Professor 

' "Self-Knowledge” includes the following subjects; Spirit and Matter; 
Knowledge of the SBelf; Prana and the Self; Search after the Self; Realisa¬ 
tion of tile Self: Immortality of the Self. 

These were afterwards published by the Vedanta Society of New York, 
U.S.A. 
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Royce, Professor Lanman, Professor Shaler and Dr. James, the 
Chairman of Cambridge philo.sophical conferences, took my side and 
supported my arguments in favour of "Unity.” 

I travelled extensively all through the United States, Canada, 
Alaska and Mexico, and delivered addresses on variou-s phase.s of 
the Vedanta Philosophy in all the principal cities of those countries, 
I delivered a scries of public lectures on “Krishna and His Teachings"; 
"Zoroaster and His Teachings”; “Taoism.”; "Laotze and His Teach¬ 
ings”; "Laraaism in Tibet”; "Shintoism in Japan”; "Buddha and 
His Teachings”; "Chri.st and His Teachings"; "Mahomet and His 
Teachings”; "Ramakrishna and His Teachings"; under the title 
of the "Great Saviours of the World.” 

In 1921, 1 sailed from San Francisco and cros.sod the f'acific Ocean, 
breaking my voyage at Honolulu, where 1 was a delegate from India 
at the Pan-I^acilic Eihicational Conference, 'rhen, 1 came to Japan 
and studied Japanese culture, philosophy and religion, .stopping at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton, Manila and Singapore, where I 
delivered the message of Vedanta Phil<.)sophy in popular lectures. 
From Singapore I was invited to Kuala-Lumpur in Malaya States, 
where I gave a series of lectures on ”Confuciani.sm,” "Buddhism” 
and '‘Taoi.sm” before Chinese and Hindu audiences. From there f 
was invited to Rangoon, whence, after delivering several public 
lectures on the "Me.s.sage of Buddha” an<l on "Religion of the 
Hindus,” 1 .returned to Calcutta. 

In 1922 I went to Tibet from Ka.slimere, crossing the Himalayas 
on foot, to study tiie manners, customs and Buddhistic philosophy 
and Lamaism which prevail among the I'ibetan Lamas. I went 
along Yarkand Road, the highway to Europe, and stopped at "Leh,” 
the capital of La<lak, in western 'I'ibet. My destination was "Hemis 
Monastery,” about twenty-live miles north of the City of "Leh.” 

In 1923, after returning from Tibet, I established "The Rama¬ 
krishna Vedanta Society" in Calcutta of which 1 am the President, 
In 1924 I opened a branch of this Society at Darjeeling under the 
name of "Ramakrishna Vedanta Ashram." 

This short sketch of my life will give the reader some idea of the 
different influences which have moidded my convictions. 
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WHAT IS VEDANTA? 

The popular belief is tliat "Vedanta philosophy” means the 
"Philosophy of the Upanisads” confined exclusively to the 
Vedas or the sacred Scriptures of the Hindus in India, But the 
term "Veda” in the pre,sent case is used to signify, not any 
particular book, but "Knowledge,” being derived from the 
Sanskrit root verb "vid” to know; while the English word “end” 
is derived from Sanskrit "Anta.” V'edanta, therefore, implies 
literally "End of knowledge”; and the philosiiphy is called 
"Vedanta” because it explains what that "End” is, and how it 
can be attained. All relative knowledge ends in the realisation 
of the unity of the individual soul with the ultimate truth of 
the universe, which is the infinite ocean of absolute knowledge, 
the universal spirit or Bralnnan. As rivers running from various 
sources ultimately end in the ocean, so the rivers of relative 
knowledge .starting from various view-points and flowing through 
different stages of the phenornomi, uUimtitely end in the infinite 
ocean of absolute Existence, ;md infinite knowledge—Satyaw, 
Jndnam, Ananlavi IJmhma—-the ultimate Kealiiy of the 
universe. It is the absolute Substance which is beyond subject 
and object, which is the infinite Source of knowledge, of con¬ 
sciousness gnd blissfulness, and which is not many, but one. It 
is the same as tlie "Good” of Plato, the “Substantia” of Spinoza, 
the “Ding-au-sich” or the transcendental thiug-iu-itself of Kant, 
the "Over-.soul” of Emerson, and the "Unknowable” Herbert 
Spencer. It is the Koumenon which pervades the phenomena of 
the universe. 

The system ol Vedanta is more critical th:m tlie Kantian 
system, because it shows the plicnomenal nature of the Kantian 
ego, of his forms of intuition and of liis categories of thought. 
It is also more sublime than tlic philosophy of Kant, because 
it recognises ,ind proves tlie identity of the objective reality 
of the universe with the subjective reality of the ego. Kant 
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did not realise that the Thing-in-itself (Ding-an-sich) of the 
objective world and the "Ding-an-sich” of the subjective world 
are one. In no other philosophy has this oneness been so clearly 
explained and so strongly emphasised as it is in Vedanta. "This 
constituted the unique character of Vedanta, unique compared 
with every other philosophy of the world which has not been 
influenced by it, directly or indirectly.”' In Europe there have 
been many idealistic philosophies which have denied the existence 
of the external world, but not one of them ventured to deny 
the apparent reality of the ego, of the senses, of the mind and 
of their inherent forms. In this respect, Vedanta holds a unique 
position among the philosophies of the world. The self or atman, 
the true nature of the ego or Jivatma is one with the essence of 
Divinity (Brahman) which is absolutely pure, perfect, immortal, 
unchangeable and one. No philosopher, not even Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel or Schopenhauer has reached that height of 
philosophic thought.^ 

Starting from the ultimate conclusions of ancient and modern 
science. Vedanta says that the absolute Truth is one and not 
many, yet there can be varieties of expressions and manifold 
manifestations of the one Truth. Furthermore, it maintains that 
the aim of the higher philosophy is not merely to ascertain the 
established conjunctions of events which constitute the order of 
the universe, or to record the phenomena which it exhibits to our 
observation and refer them to the general laws, but also to lead 
the human mind from fhc realm of the knowable to that which 
is beyond the knowable. We are now living in the realm of the 
knowable, but that which teaches simply the laws which govern 
the knowabln phenomena is not the highest kind of philosophy. 
We must know the laws of the knowable, yet at the same time 

> The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 223, by Professor Max Miiller. 

' Professor Max Muller declares: "None of our philosophers, not excepting 
Heraclitus, Plato, Kant or Hegel, has ventured to erect such a spire, never 
frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone follows on stone in regular 
succession after once the first step has been made, after once it has been 
clearly seen that in the beginning there can have been but One, as there 
will be but One in the end. whether we call it Atman or Brahman." The 
Six Systems of Philosophy, p. 239. 
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we should aspire to go beyorrd the kiiowable and plunge into 
the realm of the Infinite. If any philosophy can help us in this 
attempt, then it must be higher than the ordinary system which 
keeps us within the limits of time, space and causality of these 
knowable phenomena. The monistic Vedanta philosophy guides 
us above all knowable objects of perception and directs our 
soul toward the Eternal absolute Being, where we find the 
solution of all problems and the answer to all questions. Its 
attempt is to trace the origin of all phenomena objective and 
subjective, physical and mental, not by any unscientilic method, 
but by the most: rigorous processes of logic and reason starting 
from the ultimate generalisations of the various branches of 
science. 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY 

True pliilosoplij- must construct a theory which will be the 
simplest in its nature and yet at the same time will explain all 
the vital problems which the science of the phenomenal can 
never explain and which will harmonise with the highest form 
of the univer.sal religion without destroying tlie loftiest aspira¬ 
tions of the human soul. True philosophy in the widest sense 
must perform three great functions. First, it must lo-ordinate 
the ultimatt; results arrived at by special branches of knowledge 
winch we call sciences, and taking up those conclusions, it must 
form the widest generalisations possible. When it does this, it is 
called Phenomenology. Herbert Spencer’s philosoph}- performs 
this function, but it leaves out the vital problems which perplex 
the minds of the greatest philosophers as unsolvable mysteries. 
SecondK', true philosophy must investigate the reahri of know¬ 
ledge and trace its source. A philosophy which does this is called 
Epistemology. Tlie philosophy of Kant, Hegel, Fichte ind others 
has sought to perform this function. George Groom Robertson 
says: “Epistemology is just philosophy, because it deals with 
things, deals with beings; it deals with things going beyond bare 
experience, but it.treats of them in relation to the fact of know¬ 
ing. Thus an E])istcmologist cannot help being an Ontologist, 
because his theory of knowledge must treat about things also 
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as being. He must also be a metaphysician, because he is con¬ 
cerned with the whole range of things beyond the physical; he 
must be a philosopher in being other and more than a man of 
science, or concerned with things in a way to which science 
is not.”' 

The third function which true philosophy performs is that of 
leading our minds into the realm of the Absolute or the Unknown, 
and then it solves tlie problems of life and death. It explains the 
origin of tlie universe and of individual existence and the purpose 
of evolution. On the plane of relativity, the perfect solution of 
these vital problems can never be found. P'urthermore, when 
this phase of true philosophy directs our minds towards the 
Infinite, it helps us in becoming free from all limitations of 
ignorance and selfishness. These limitations are the greatest 
bondages that we are now suffering from, and by performing 
this function, true philosophy lays the foundation of the highest 
form of monistic religion. No philosophy in the world performs 
these three functions so satisfactorily as the Vedanta philosophy. 
Hence we may say that Vedanta is the most complete system. 

Philosophy and religion must always be in perfect harmony. 
Ernest Haeckel, in his Riddle of the Universe, tried to give a 
foundation to monistic religion, but his monism is one-sided, 
because he says that the ultimate substance of the universe is 
unintelligent. His insentient substance may be compared with 
Kapila’s Frakrili which is eternal and unintelligent. According 
to Vedanta, however, the final reality of the universe is Brahman 
which is Sat-Chit-Ananda, or absolute Existence-Intelligence- 
Bliss. It teaches that that which is the substance of our souls 
must posses^ intelligence, consciousness and blissfulness. Thus, 
Vedanta lays the true foundation of a universal religion which is 
monistic or non-dualistic. 


RELIGION OF VEDANTA 

The monistic religion of Vedanta does not admit the Sankhyan 
theory of the plurality of individual souls, which are eternal and 
' Elements of General Philosophy. 
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infinite ]>y nature, but on the contrary, by following the strict 
rules of Logic, it establishes that the Infinite must be one and 
not many. I'rom one many have come into existence, and the 
intiividual souls are but so many images or reflections of the 
Absolute Brahman. From this Absolute Brahman the phe¬ 
nomenal universe rises and in the end returns into the Brahman. 

The religion of Vedanta admits that Brahman has two aspects, 
the one is without any attribute “Nirguna" and the other is 
with attr butions "Saguna,” who is called l^vara or the Ruler 
of the universe. He is the personal God, who is the first-born 
Lord of the universe, who starts the evolution of I'rakrili which 
forms His Body. The God of Vedanta is both tlie efficient and 
the material c.mse of all phenomena. He loves all living creatures 
who live and move and have their being in Him, and can be 
loved and be worshipped in return. In Vedanta the Prakriti of 
the Sankliya philosophy is called Maya, which is the divine energy 
of the Absolute Brahman. Maya does not mean illusion, as some 
scholars tliink, but it is that power w'hich produces time, space 
and causation, as also the phenomenal appearances which exist 
on the relative plane. Thus we .see that the system of Vedanta 
is both philosophy and religion. Of tlie tree of knowledge, true 
philosophy is the flower and “religion” is tlie fruit, so they must 
go together. Religion is nothing but the practical side of philo¬ 
sophy and jihilosophy is the theoretical side of Religion. 

In India, a Irue philosopher is not a mere speculator but a 
spiritual m.m. He does not believe in certain theories which 
cannot be carried into practice in everyday life; what he believes 
he lives up to; and, therefore, practical philosophy still exists 
among the Hindus in India. The followers of.Vedanta live 
spiritual lives and strive to attain God-consciousness. In India, 
if anyone writes voluminous .speculative philosopliy and lives a 
worldly life, he is not considered a true philosopher. 

The philosophy and religion of Vedanta embrat^e all the 
sciences, philosophies and religions of the w'orld by accepting 
their ullimatc conclusions, and classifying them according to 
their order of merit. Consequently, the universality of Vedanta 
is unique and unp-arallcled. The religion of Vedanta teaches; 
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"That which exists is one, men call it by various names"—Rig 
Veda. No other philosophy or religion is based upon this funda¬ 
mental truth of the unity of existence under a variety of names 
and forms than Vedanta, and therefore it offers, as can no other, 
an adequate foundation of all the different phases of dualistic, 
qualified-non-dualistic and monistic systems of religious thought. 
Thus it establishes a "Universal Religion” which embraces all 
the special religions of the world. It has many phases. 

The dualistic phase of Vedanta includes the fundamental 
principles of all the dualistic or monotheistic systems, such as 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam and all other 
systems that advocate the worship of the personal God under 
any name or form, or devotion to any divine ideal. 

The qualified non-dualistic phase cmliraces all the systems 
which teach the immanency and transcendency of God. It includes 
all such ideas as "God dwells in us as well as in the universe”; 
"The Kingdom of Heaven is within you”; "We live and move 
and have our being in God”; “He is the soul of our souls, and 
the Life of our lives”; "We are parts of one stupendous Whole”; 
"We are the sons of God, the children of Immortal Bliss,” etc. 

The monistic phase of Vedanta is the most sublime of all. 
Very few thinkers can appreciate the grandeur of spiritual 
oneness. Yet, herein lies the solution of the deepest problems 
of science, philosophy and metaphysics and the final goal of 
all religions. It alone explains how it is possible for one to say, 
"I and my Father are one”; "I am He"; "That thou art”; 
"Analhaq,” as a Mahommedan Sufi says. 

The system of Vedanta harmonises with the religious ideals 
of the humap mind and shows the various paths by which a 
man may attain to God-consciousness and emancipation from 
the bondages of ignorance, selfishness and all other imperfec¬ 
tions, and eventually becomes as perfect as the Father in Heaven 
is perfect. Its notable feature is that it does not prescribe to 
all one special path by which to reach the ultimate goal of all 
religions. On the contrary, it recognises the varying tendencies 
of different minds, and guides each along the way best suited 
to it. It classifies human tendencies into four great divisions 
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which together with their subdivisions cover almost all classes 
of people; and then it sets forth the methods which may be 
helpful to everyone. Each of these methods is called in Sanskrit 
“Yoga," 

First is “Karma Yoga”—the path of work. It is for the active 
man; for those wlio like to work and are always ready to do 
something for the help of others. In short, it is for the busy, 
everyday working man or woman. Karma Yoga reveals the 
“Secret of Work" and opens tlic way to complete Sedf-Mastery. 

The next metliod is “Bhakti Yoga.” It is for sucli as arc of 
devotional and emotional nature. It teaches how ordinary 
emotions can bring forth spiritual unfoldmcnt of the higlicst 
kind and lead to the realisation of the ultimate ideal of all 
religions, fji a word, it is the path of devotion and love. 

The third is “Raja Yoga”—the path of concentration and 
meditation. The held of Raja Yoga is very vast. It covers the 
whole p,sj''chic plane and describes the processes by which the 
psychic powers are developed, sucli as thought-reading, clair¬ 
voyance, clairiudicnce, the evolving of liner perceptions, the 
communication with departed spirits, tlic going out of the body, 
the curing of diseases through mental power and the performing 
of all such acts as are ordinarily called miracles. All psycliic 
power.s wliich were displayed by Jesus of Nazareth and his 
followers, and which have been manifested by the Yogis of 
India from time immemorial, are described rationally in Raja 
Yoga. Furihcrmore, the marvellous powers achier’ed by the 
practice of Frdnayama, the control of fireath, and by the awaken¬ 
ing of the “Serpent power,” or “Kundaliui,” arc scientifically 
explained in this system of Raja Yoga. The .principal aim 
of Raja. Yoga is to lead the seeker after Trutli through the 
path of concentration ;uid meditation to the highest state of 
supcrconscicaisne.ss, where individual soul communes with 
the universal Spirit and realises the unity of both on the 
spiritual plane. 

Jnana Yoga is the fourth method. It is the path of right know¬ 
ledge and discrimination. Tiiis is lor tliose who arc intellectual, 
discriminativ'e and of a philosophical nature. He who travels 
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through this "Path of wisdom” burns the vast forest of the 
trees of phenomenal names and forms (Nama Rupa) by starting 
in it the fire of right knowledge. All these names and forms are 
produced by Maya, the inscrutable power of Brahman. It is 
inseparable from Brahman as the power of burning is inseparable 
from fire. A Jnana Yogi, in his search after the Absolute Truth, 
should reject all names and forms by saying "Not this,” "Not 
this” [Neii, Neti), until he realises the one nameless, formless 
and absolute Being of the universe, where the subject and the 
object, the knower, knowledge and its object losing their relativity 
merge into the ocean of the absolute Brahman. Thus, we see how 
universal is the scope of Vedanta. 

ETHICS OF VED.VNTA 

Standing on the rock of the spiritual oneness of the universe, 
Vedanta explains the basis of Ethics. If we injure, hate or cheat 
others, we injure, hate or cheat ourselves first. For this spiritual 
oneness we should love our neighbours as ourselves. Because 
love means the expression of oneness. When we begin to love 
others as we love our own self, we are truly ethical. Then we do 
not think that we have fulfilled the highest end and aim of life 
by eating, drinking and begetting children like lower animals, 
but that the fulfilment of the purpose of life consists in loving 
others disinterestedly without seeking any return of love as we 
love our own self. Animal nature, which is extremely selfish, 
must be conquered by moral nature through unselfish love lor 
the real Self of others. Moral perfection consists in the destruction 
of selfishness. .Having attained perfect freedom from the limita¬ 
tions of the animal self, the individual soul must strive to gain 
spiritual perfection which is the ultimate goal of evolution. 
Spiritual perfection is the manifestation of the true nature of 
Spirit or Atman which is immortal, free, divine and one with 
the' Universal Spirit or God. Evolution attains to the highest 
fulfilment of its purpose when the Spirit manifests itself in its 
pristine purity and full glory. Each individual soul according to 
Vedanta is bound to become perfect in the end. As this cannot 
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be gained in one life we shall have to admit the truth of the 
theory of Reincarnation, 

Reincarnation explains the gradual evolution of the soul from 
the minulest amoeba to the highest man, througii many lives 
and various forms until perfection is reached. The theory of 
Reincarnation is a logical necessity for the completion of the 
theory of evolution. They supplement each other. I'he Vedantic 
theory of Reincarnation rejects the one-birth theory of Christi¬ 
anity, Islam and other religions. It is not the same as 
the theory of Metempsychosis or Transmigraticn of Souls, 
wliich was accepted by the Greek philosophers like Pythagoras, 
Plato and their followers. In the Platonic theory the idea of 
progress, growth m' gradual evolution of the soul from lower 
to higher stages of existence, is entirely excluded, and the law 
of Karma is igjiored. The theory of Reincarnation on the contrary 
admits the gradual evolution of each soul which is potentially 
divine, ;uid which rises liigher and higher in the pioce.ss of the 
unfoldment of the latent powers, pas.sing through various births 
and rcbirtlis, always reaping the results of its own aidions, being 
governed by tlic Law of Karma. 

The Law of Karma includes the laws r)f causation, of action 
and reaction, of compensation and of rctrilxition, 'I hrough this 
Law of Karma, Vedanta explains r.itionally the incrjualities 
and diversities of nature which the theory of heredity has failed 
to explain. The doctrine of Karma denies the dogma that God 
punishes the wicked with eternal damnation and inwards the 
virtuous with celestial felicity. This is a dogma which makes God 
p.artial and unjust. In the doctrine of Karma there is no room 
for a Satan, the creator of Evil. 

According to Vedanta all evil procwsls from ignorance, which 
is the mother of all sins and wickedness. God never punishes 
the wicked, nor rewards the virtuous, but the wicked puni.sh 
themselves and the virtuous reward themselves by their own 
thoughts and deeds. Tlic law of Karma, eternal as it is, pre- 
rlestincs nothing and no one; but on the contrary making every 
soul a free agent for action, sliows the way out of the -world of 
misery through unselfish thoughts and good deeds. 
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We create our own destiny, mould our future, determine our 
character by our own tlioughts and deeds. We cannot blame 
God or Satan for our own misery and sufferings for which wc 
ourselves are responsible; because what we deserve we have 
got now, and what we shall make, we shall receive in future. 
Our present was determined by our past and our future will be 
determined by our present. This is the eternal Law. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHY 

1. An explication of the concept of philosophy ap):iears to me 
more important than the discussion of any specific problem of 
philosophy. The possibility of philosophy as a body of knowledge 
distinct from science is nowadays called in question. I may 
indicate my general position by stating wherein I differ from 
the Kantian view of the subject. 

I. ORIENTATION TO KANT 

2. With regard to the knowability of the self as a metaphysical 
entity, Kant holds that the self is a necessity of thought and is 
the object of mor;d faith, but is not in itself knowable. My position 
is, on the one hand, that the self is unthinkable and on the other 
that while actually it is not known and is only an object of 
faith, though not necessarily only of moral faith, we have to 
admit the possibility of knowing it without thinking, there 
being a demand, alternative with other spiritual demands, to 
realise such knowledge. This is practically reopening the 
entire epistemological question of the meaning of thotight and 
knowledge. 

3. In taking i:he self to be unthinkable, 1 understand Kant’s Idea 
of the Reason to be not only not knowledge, but to be not even 
thought in the literal sense. The so-called extension of thought 
beyond experience and the possibility of experience means to 
me only the use of the verbal form of thought as a symbol of 
an unthinkable reality, such symbolising use not being thinking. 

I go further and hold that a form of thought as understood by 
itself in logic and apart from its symboli.sing use is not literally 
thought. Some jiresent-day positivists who deny not onl> meta¬ 
physical knowing, but also metaphysical thinking, would not go 
so far as to den\' logic itself to be a body of thought. They rely 
in fact on logic, wlrich they take to be pure thinking, in order to 
deny metaphysical thinking. I take logic to be a philosophical 
and not a scientific subject: the logical forms are shadows of 

c 
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metaphysical symbolisms and are as such themselves to be 
understood as symbolisms. 

4. On the negative side then I go much further than Kant. 
On the positive side, however, I would tone down his agnosticism. 
That the self is believed in and is yet actually unknown is itself 
to me ground for holding that it is knowable without thinking 
and has to be so known. The self or freedom is taken to be a 
moral postulate, but why is a moral postulate formulated at all? 
Neither morality nor metaphysical theory gains anything by 
the formulation in theoretic form. A moral postulate is not 
simply an Idea of the Reason, nor is it a construct of the aesthetic 
imagination. It appears to me to be formulated for the contempla¬ 
tion of it not as a moral good or as an enjoyable value but as a 
truth to be known. Such contemplation cannot be a spiritual 
luxury or make-believe, but must have behind it the faith that 
it is just the process of reaching the truth without thinking. It is 
not indeed a duty to contemplate, but the contemplation being 
already there, it demands fulfilment in knowledge. The contempla¬ 
tion of the self as truth may start from consciousness other than 
the moral, nor need moral consciousness develop into it. A 
distinctively spiritual activity comes spontaneously and has no 
necessary origin. I'he contemplation of the self as truth demands 
fulfilment in knowledge only by one in whom this activity has 
already started. It is an absolute demand co-ordinate with other 
absolute demands. 

5. What applies to the self applies with necessary alterations 
to other metaphysical entities. Metaphysics, or more generally, 
philosophy including logic and epistemology, is not only not 
actual knowledge, but is not even literal thought; and yet its 
contents are contemplated as true in the faith that it is only 
by such contemplation that absolute truth can be known. 


n. GRADES OF THEORETIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

6. Whether philosophy is knowledge or embodies literal thinking 
may be open to dispute. But in any case it presents beliefs that 
are speakable or systematically communicable and is like science 
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an expression of the theoretic consciousness. Theoretic conscious¬ 
ness at its minimum is the understanding of a speakable. What 
is spoken must be in the first instance believed. What is dis¬ 
believed must be, to start with, a believed content. The meaning 
of a sportive combination of words like the "hare’s horn” or 
"square circle” is only not believed and cannot even be said to 
be disbelie\ed. Nor is such combination said to be spoken except 
as an example of what is not spoken. To speak is to formulate 
a belief. Even imperative or exclamatory speech expresses some 
kind of belief of the speaker, though the belief is not primarily 
intendeti to be communicated. A lie which is not lielieved by 
the speaker is not felt by him to be informatively spoken, being 
felt to be spoken only as incorporated in the implied prefix of 
all speech, viz. the imperative "believe me.” It is the believed 
content that is spoken and it is the understanding of what can 
be spoken that constitutes the theoretic consciousness. 

7. Such understanding may not be knowledge, but it involves 
belief in something as known or to be known. The belief may not 
be explicitly an awareness of the actual or possible known-ness, 
but it can always be made explicit as such. The belief in know¬ 
ledge may be implied in the explicit awareness of unknown-ness. 
The agnostic or the anti-rationalist or the absolute sceptic is 
primarily conscious of unknown-ness, but to be conscious of 
unknown-ness is to be conscious of known-ness also, d’hey may 
not be said to know the unknown as such but they believe it 
and impliedly believe also in something as known, even though 
it may be speakable only as unspeakiible. They are said to 
present a philosophy so far as they express the theoretic con¬ 
sciousness which implies belief in something as known. 

8. All forms of theoretic consciousness as involving the under¬ 
standing of a speakable are sometimes called thought. Of these, 
as will appear presently, only one form is literal thought, the 
others being symbolistic thought which should not be called 
thought at all. Four forms or grades of thought may be dis¬ 
tinguished. They may be roughly called empirical thought, pure 
objective thought, spiritual thought and transcendental tliought. 
Empirical thought is the theoretic consciousness of a content 
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involving reference to an object that is perceived or imagined 
to be perceived, such reference being part of the meaning of the 
content. There are contents that arc objective but have no 
necessary reference to sense-perception and the consciousness 
of such contents may be called pure objective or contemplative 
thought. The content of spiritual thought is no object, nothing 
that is contemplated in the objective attitude, being subjective 
in the sense of being appreciated in a subjective or “enjoying” 
attitude. Transcendental thought is the consciousness of a 
content that is neither objective nor subjective, the further 
characterisation of which will come later. The contents of the 
four grades of thought may be provisionally called fact, self-sub¬ 
sistence, reality and truth. Science deals with fact, the content 
of empirical thought. Philosophy deals with the la.st three, the 
contents of pure thought in the objective, subjective and 
transcendental attitudes. 

g. All contents of the theoretic consciousness are speakable. 
The so-called grades of thought are really grades of speaking. 
Fact in science is spoken of as information and understood 
without reference to the spoken form. It is what need not be 
spoken to be believed. Speakability is a contingent character of 
the content of empirical thought, but it is a necessary character 
of the content of pure or philosophic thought. In philosophy, 
the content that is spoken is not intelligible except as spoken. 
Pure thought is not thouglit of a content distinguishable from 
it and is accordingly sometimes regarded as a fiction, philosophy 
being rejected as a disease of speech. Philosophical contents 
are indeed believed to be self-evident and the self-evident means 
what is independent of the spoken belief of an individual mind. 
This independence of speaking is, however, a part of their 
meaning. It is not part of the meaning of a scientific content 
which is understood without reference at all to the linguistic 
expression of it. 

10. Now a believed content that has necessary reference to 
the speaking of it is not spoken of as information. Self-subsistence 
or enjoyed reality or truth is not assertable as fact. Belief in it 
may be expressed in the form of a judgment but the form would 
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be only artificial or symbolic. Fact is always expressible as a 
judgment of the form "A is thus related to B,” this being the 
only judgment-form tliat is literally intelligible. A judgment of 
the form "X is,” if it expres,ses belief in a fact of science, is only 
a periphrasis for a judgment of the above relational form. In 
‘‘X is,” if X stands for “A as related to B,” the assertion means 
either only that A is related to B or that A that is thus related 
is related ro something else. Fact is always a fact related to 
facts. If anywhere “X is” means something other than the 
relational assertion, it means that X is self-subsistent, real or 
true, which is only an apparent judgment. The subject is here 
understood as presupposing the predicate. The prrdicate does 
not, as in a judgment proper, amplify or explicate the meaning 
of a subject that is already believed. The subject is here believed 
as a self-evident elaboration of the predicate that is already 
believed to be self-evident. 

II. Philosopliy is such self-evident elaboration of the self- 
evident and is not a body of judgments. The self-evident is 
spoken, but is not spoken of. Of what is only spoken and contains 
a necessary reference to the speaking of it there are three forms 
according as it is spoken in tlie objective, subjective or trans¬ 
cendental attitude, TTic difference between the first two forms 
is the difference between the imports of tlic apparem judgments 
“The object (-in-general) is” and "I am.” In a judgment proper 
"A is thus related to B," if the word is by itself means anything, 
if in other words the assertion means any content more than 
’’K related to B,” the content as isolated would be objectivity. 
It may be expressed as an apparent judgment "the relation of 
A and B is.” In a judgment projxir, the word "is” expresses only 
the objective attitude of the subject, but in this apparent judg¬ 
ment, “is” means an objective content which is self-subsistent 
but not fact. To express or formulate this content is still to 
retain the objective attitude. The attitude is explicitly dropped 
in saying "1 am.” The content here also is spoken and not spoken 
of, but it is explicitly understood as not objective and as only 
apparently objective or symbolised by objectivity. What the 
word "am” means is net contemplated in the objective attitude. 
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but is subjectively enjoyed and only spoken as though it were 
objectively contemplated. If fact is spoken of and the self- 
subsistent object is only spoken—both being spoken as meant, 
reality is spoken not as meant but as only symbolised. 

12. All the three are literally speakable. To say that the object 
is not the subject and that the latter is symbolised by the former 
is still to speak literally. The word that is used as symbol is not 
indeed literally understood, but what is symbolised by it (and 
that it is symbolised) is literally spoken. The subjective is a 
positive entity through which the objective is understood. 
The concept of the object is not reached through a generalisa¬ 
tion of the objective facts of science. Were it not for the direct 
consciousness and speakability of the subject I, the concept of 
the object would never be precipitated. The first person I is 
the primary instance of a content that necessarily refers to the 
speaking of it. It is in fact the spoken that is understood as the 
same as the speaking function. In “I am” then, the predicate 
is a symbol of a literally spoken subject. What is taken as self- 
subsistent or real is literally spoken and understood. What, 
however, is taken as true is not literalty understood. 

13. How then is truth as beyond reality spoken? To answer 
the question, the connection between the notions of fact, self¬ 
subsistence and reality has to be further elucidated. The denial 
of each of these is possible. The judgment "A is thus related to 
B” may be denied in the form “that A is so related is not fact,” 
“That A is so related” is no judgment, but what is nowadays 
called a proposition. The enunciation and denial of it are possible 
because we have already a belief in the self-subsistent. If the 
proposition ‘is understood as not fact, it is because we cannot 
deny it self-subsistence." So we may deny the self-subsistent in 
the form “object is not,” meaning “What is other than the 
subjective is not a definite or self-identical content for con¬ 
templation”—a recognised philosophiad view that is not prima 

< The term self-subsistence instead of subsistente is used because we 
mean only in reference to a belief. The believed subsistent is the self- 
subsistent as meant. A meaning that is not a believed content of one grade 
is a believed content of a higher grade. 
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facie meaningless. The denial is possible because we already 
believe in the subjective as enjoyed reality. We may also deny 
reality in thet form 'T (as individual subject) am not.” This too 
is prima fade intelligible and it represents a new grade of nega¬ 
tion, for the individual subject is understood to be real as subject 
and not as object though it may be individual through some sort 
of identification with the object. Even as individual, the I is 
enjoyingly believed and the denial of such a content is possible 
because we have already the notion of truth beyond reality. 

14. Taking a sentence of the form “X is,” it is a judgment 
proper if “X,” '“is” and their combination (or the judgment- 
form) are each literally understood. Where X stands for the 
self-subsistcnt, both X and is are literally understood but the 
combination is not, since X is intelligible only through is. Where 
X stands for the (individual) self as enjoyed, it is literally under¬ 
stood, but the word is is only an objective symbolism for enjoyed 
reality and the combination therefore is also symbolic. Where 
X stands for the negation of the (individual) self, it is not literally 
understood, because no positive is understood as eqrdvalent to 
it. The self is unintelligible except as the subject 1 or as what the 
subject 7 is not. Tliere is no consciousness of an absolute or 
transcendental self without reference to the subject 7 . If such 
a self is understood, it is only as the implication of the enjoyed 
7 and never by itself. It is indeed positively believed, but there 
is no positive formulation of it independent of the notion of 7 . 
Thus here X is only symbolically understood and consequently 
the word is .md the judgment-form also are symbolically under¬ 
stood. "Object is” is no judgment, being tautologous as a judg¬ 
ment and “I am” is no judgment because am is only symbolism, 
but both aie literally spoken because the subject is literally 
understood as positive. But the sentence “the absolute self is” 
is not only no judgment but is not even literally spoken. Still, 
it is not meaningless, and symbolises what is positively believed, 
viz. truth. ^Vhat is believed and is not literally speakable (arid 
is as such undeniable) is truth. 

15. So th(;re are the four grades of speakables. There is the 
primary distinction between what is only symbolically speakable 
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and what is literally speakable. The literally speakable comprises 
what is spoken of as information and what is only spoken and 
not spoken of. Of these, what is only spoken is spoken either as 
symbolised or as meant. Truth is only symbolically spoken, 
reality is literally spoken as symbolised and the self-subsistent 
is literally spoken as meant. None of these are spoken of as 
information, while fact is spoken of as information. These 
correspond to what were roughly called empirical, contemplative, 
enjoying and transcendental thought. It is only what is spoken 
of as information or fact that is or can be meant literally. In 
contemplative, enjoying and tran.sccndcntal thought, the content 
is not spoken of but is only spoken. If it is put in the judgment 
form "X is," the form is only symbolical. In the first two, X 
being literally understood, the content though not literally 
thought is still said to be literally spoken. In contemplative 
thought, the judgment-form is only symbolical, even in enjoy¬ 
ing thought, the word is is also used symbolically. In trans¬ 
cendental thought, X also being symbolical, “X is” is not only 
not literally thought but not also literally spoken. 

16. A content that can be literally spoken of is the content 
of a judgment. The content of a judgment is information or 
fact that is intelligible without reference to the speaking of it. A 
content that is necessarily understood in reference to the speak¬ 
ing of it is in some respect at least symbolically understood and 
is not information, fact or content of judgment. Beliefs in science 
alone are formulable as judgments and literally thinkable. If a 
content is literally thinkable in a judgment, the belief in it as 
known is actual knowledge. If it is only symbolically thinkable, 
it is said not.to be known but to be only believed as known. 

17. Theoretic consciousness was said to be belief in a speakable 
content involving belief in a content as known. When the content 
is spoken symbolically, it may not be believed as known, but is 
at least understood as pointing to what is believed to be known. 
In science, the content is spoken literally, and is just the content 
that is believed to be known and is as such actually known. In 
philosophy, the content is spoken as at least partially symbolised. 
The self-subsistent content meant by "object is" where the 
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judgment-form is symbolical is not actually knovm and demands 
to be known in absorbed contemplation (or intuited) as simply 
"object.” The real I similarly demands to be known not only 
without the judgment-form, but also without the objective 
intuitive attkudc, i.e. in pure enjoyment. Yet in all these cases 
something is literally spoken and there is no demand to know 
the content witliout the speaking attitude. Truth, however, 
which is not literally spcakable at all demands to be known 
without even the speaking attitude. The speaking function is 
the final foim of individual subjectivity and even the pure 
form of spiritual thought implies it. Transcendental consciousness 
starts by regarding all speaking as only symbolising, and is 
accordingly conceived as completed when tliis symbolising speech 
also is dispensed with. What tran.sccndental consciousness 
amounts to aiid whether it remains consciousness at all when it 
frees itself from speech or individual subjectivity we do not 
know, for absolute or impersonal consciousness is only con¬ 
ceivable in a negative way. All that can be said is tliat truth 
which consciousness starts by symbolising continues to be 
believed and becomes more and more self-evident as the 
symbolising accomplishes its purpose. 

i8. Theoretic consciousness is embodied in science and philo¬ 
sophy. Science alone speaks in genuine judgments, the content 
of which is fact intelligible without reference to speaking and 
is alone actually known and literally thought. Philosophy deals 
with contents that are not literally thinkable and are not actually 
known, but are liclieved as demanding to be known without 
being thought. Sucli contents are understood as self-subsistent 
object, real subject and transcendental truth. We have accord¬ 
ingly three grades of philosojihy which may be roughly called 
philosophy of the object, philosophy of the subject and philosophy 
of truth. 


III. SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 

ig. The philosophy of the object requires to be further dis¬ 
tinguished from science. Both deal with the object umjerstood 
as what is believed to be known in the objective attitude as 
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distinct from the subjective, enjoying or spiritual attitude. The 
object in science, however, is understood as fact and not as 
self-subsistent. By fact is meant what is perceivable or has 
necessary reference to the perceivable, is speakable in the form 
of a literal judgment and is believed without reference to the 
speaking of it. The self-subsistent is an object that has no neces¬ 
sary reference to the perceivable, is not literally expressible in 
a judgment and is believed only as it is spoken. A speakable 
is understood in necessary reference either to sense-perception 
or to the speaking of it. What is believed and understood in 
necessary reference to the speaking of it is, however, believed 
as self-evident or independent of the belief of any individual 
mind. As understood in the objective attitude, the self-evident 
is the self-subsistent. Fact in science is not believed as self- 
subsistent, as what would be even if no one believed it. 

20. The self-subsistent object is a concept of philosophy, and 
it is not only not a concept of science, but may be even denied 
by science. Science has no interest to formulate the concept of 
the self-subsistent object; and it apparently believes that the 
object must be knowable or usable. The self-subsistence of the 
object implies that the object may he in its very nature inacces¬ 
sible to the mind. To contemplate the object as what would be 
if there were no subject to know it is to believe that it may be 
unknowable, that in any case it is not known as of right. Science 
would not only take this suggestion to be gratuitous but would 
positively deny it. The notion that truth freely reveals itself 
and is in itself a mystery or even that it is its very nature to 
reveal itself would be scouted by science as obscurantist or 
anthropomorphic. To science, there is nothing in the object to 
make it known; it is just what is known and though it may be 
unknown, there is no question of its being unknowable. 

21. The implicit belief of science then is that the object is 
knowable and usable as of right. This belief is at least questioned 
in philosophy to which it is an expression of solipsistic self- 
suf&ciency on the part of the subject. In noanal practical life, 
nature is not consciously exploited as a tool but is negotiated 
in the primitive spirit of sociableness. It is the arrogant exploiting 
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attitude of science towards the object that provokes a self- 
healing reaidion of the spirit in the form of philosophy or some 
cognate discipline. TIic spiritual demand is that nature should 
be contemplated and not merely used or manipulated. Science 
even as theory is evolved in a practical interest. Wiiat is more 
significant js that its very intellectual method i.s practical, 
being the use of actual or ideal coni nuances. It is the wrong 
spiritual attitude of science towards the object rather than the 
so-called contradictions and problems left unsolved in scientific 
theory—as imagined by the pliilosoplicr but never felt by the 
scientist—that suggests the need for a speculative theory of the 
object. The concept of the self-subsi.stent object is the first 
corrective tliat philosophy offers of tiie predatory outlook of 
the scientific intellect. Realism is a philosophical faith among 
faiths: the cteed of science, if formulated, would be a pragmatist 
form of solipsistic idealism. 

23 . The redation between science and the philosophy of the 
object may be brought out by a reference to certain problems 
which have been wrongly taken to be philosophical. There is 
the problem of piecing together the results of the sciences into 
a world-view Tlte synthesis wanted is .sometimes imagined to 
be the generalisation of the primary laws of the sciences into 
more comprehensive laws. To suppose, however, that it can be 
accomplished by philosophy without the employment of the 
distinctive technique and methods of science would be nothing 
short of a presumptuous folly. If a law as distinct from a loose 
descriptive concept could be thus established, philosophy might 
well take in hand the entire work of .science. All that can be 
achieved in this direction is an imaginative description of the 
world, which would be not only not actual knowledge, but not 
even a hypothesis that is intended to be turned into knowledge. 
Nor could it claim the a priori certitude of a theory of logic or 
of metaphysics. Philosophical contents, if not known, are at 
least theoretically believed, but a world-\dew of this kind cannot 
even be claimed fo be believed. It can be only an aesthetic 
view, having at best a suggestive value for science and an illus¬ 
trative value for philosophy. 
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23. As an example of such speculation, I may refer to what 
is called evolutionary philosophy as distinct from the scientific 
account of evolution. Metaphysics may discuss the general 
concept of evolution which is but the concept of life and its 
materialistic, spiritualistic or other interpretations. For this, 
however, it does not require to piece together the results of 
science, all the data needed—matter, life and mind—being 
presented in the knowledge of oneself as in the body. The details 
and specific generalisations of science are utilised in the so-called 
philosophy of evolution not as evidence but as only illustrative 
material intended for visualising the metaphysical theory on 
the subject. The scientific account of evolution is knowledge 
or hypothesis, the metaphysic of life in relation to matter and 
mind is believed, if not known, but the so-called philosophy of 
evolution, so far as it is different from cither, is only an organised 
presentation of the known or supposed facts of evolution as 
though they constituted the history of a single cosmic life. Cosmic 
life is not known as a fact, but may still be believed as self- 
subsisting. The single .significant history of this life, however, 
as rounding off the jagged groupings of facts in science and 
bridging over the gaps left by it, is only imagined, and is under¬ 
stood to be neither self-evident nor verifiable. The significant 
story of cosmic evolution then is neither science nor philosophy, 
but only a species of imaginative literature. 

24. There is another problem, viz. the formulation of the 
postulates or structural concepts of science, which used to be 
regarded as a philosophical problem. Pure physics, for example, 
was taken by Kant as a branch of knowable metaphysic 
established by deduction from the a priori principles of synthetic 
knowledge. There is a similar confusion of thought at the present 
day in the romantic philosophy that has sprung up round the 
physico-mathematical theory of relativity, although here the 
confusion is of science with philosophy a.nd not of philosophy 
with science as in the other case. In both the impassable gulf 
between fact and the self-subsistent is ignored. The so-called 
axioms of science are but postulates, the formulation of which 
is the work of science itself. The postulates are hypotheses of 
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a kind which are intended not for the anticipation of facts, but 
for the organisation of them into a system. Tliey admit of rival 
hypotheses and may be rejected tliough not as contradicted 
by fact, bat only as clumsier and less expeditious lo work with 
than the rival hypotheses. Again there is no passage from a 
postulate of science to a concept of the object in itself. Whether 
the real weald is four-dimensional or i.s intrinsically indeterminate 
in its behaviour can never be determined from the basic con¬ 
ceptual devices tliat happen to organise the facts of science 
at the present day. The postulates of science neither lead to nor 
are deducihle from any metaphysical conception of the object. 

IV. nilLOSOPllY OV THE OBJECT 

25. What then has philosophy to say about the object? The 
objective attitude is understood only in contrast with the 
subjective or enjoying attitude. What is believed in the objective 
attitude, vi/.. the object, need not, however, be understood in 
reference to the subject. Wliore the reference to the subject is 
no part of the meaning of the object, the object is called fact 
and is dealt with in science. Philosojihy deals with the object 
that is intelligible only in reference to the subject. By subject 
is meant the individual subject or 1 which is understood in the 
theoretic consciousness as the speaking function that is symbolised 
by itself as spoken. The object that has necessary reference to 
the speaking of it is the self-subsistent object for philosophy. 

26. Philosophy formulates and elaborates the concept of the 
self-subsistent object. What is common to such object and 
scientific fact is objectivity which is it.self no fact, being only 
the circumstance of being understood in the objective attitude. 
This is just tfio form of the object, the solf-subsistcnt form that 
is elaborated in logic. It is indeed the form of spoken fact, but 
as it is the form <)f the self-subsistent object also, it cannot be 
said to have necessary reference to fact or the perceivable. Logic 
as the study of this form is thus no science, but a branch of the 
philosophy of the object. The form is itself a pure object and 
is also the form of pure object. The pure object of which logic 
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is the form or shadow is the metaphysical object. The two 
branches of the philosophy of the object then are logic and 
metaphysics. 

27. Logical form or objectivity is not a concept reached by a 
comparison of the objects or facts of science. The concept of 
the object is reached in the first instance by contrast with the 
subject as the self-evident content of the spiritual consciousness. 
It is in the theoretic consciousness of the spiritual grade that 
one is first explicitly conscious of the object as such. In the 
consciousness of “I am,” one appreciates the objective attitude 
of judgment as distinct from the enjoying attitude and under¬ 
stands it to be assumed only as a necessary make-believe. The 
consciousness of the asserted being {am) or object as such here 
emerges as the consciousness of a necessary symbol of the 
subject I. That object is symbol of subject implies that object 
is not subject. The consciousness of negation as such in fact 
emerges only in this symbolising consciousness. One may be 
conscious of the object without being explicitly conscious of 
the subject, but object has no meaning except as the negation 
and the symbol of the subject. The symbolism here is necessary, 
and hence when the reference to the subject is only implicit, 
the object appears as the immediacy of the subject, as implicitly 
real. Thus object is understood as self-subsistent before fact is 
understood as object. Hence objectivity or the form of the object 
is intelligible in reference to the object that is taken to be 
implicitly real or what is called metaphysical object. Logic in 
this sense presupposes metaphysics. 

28. Metaphysics is philosophy of the object and involves 
theoretic consciousness in the objective attitude. There is pro¬ 
perly speaking no metaphysic of the subject. What passes as 
such is either the metaphysic of the mind understood as a 
particular type of object or is no metaphysic but a self-symbolis¬ 
ing form of spiritual activity. Metaphysics elaborates the concept 
of the object in reference to the subject. 'The rationale of any 
distinction of metaphysical contents is to be found in an intro- 
spectively appreciable distinction within spiritual experience. 
Even the crude division of the object into matter, life and mind 
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is not intislligible as an inductive classification of fact. That 
these are all that is can at least never be known by induction. 
The notion of the objective universe is that of an infinite singular 
and not of a universal; and an exhaustive division of such a 
singular into items that arc all posilive can only be reached if 
the singular self-evidently unfolds itself in them, if in other words 
each item means every other item or means the entire system. 
Such a system is self-evident only as the symbol of an intro¬ 
spective or enjoyed content, as tlu; symbolic analysis of the 
simple or unitary consciousness of oneself living i i the body. 
The analysis is symbolic because the so-called constituents of 
the content—matter, life and minil—are intelligible not by 
themselves but. only in reference to this consciousness. Their 
difference is such as is immediately felt and every apparently 
factual characterisation of them is understood in reference to 
this feeling. 

2g. No metaphysical concept is intelligible without reference 
to the subject or spirit which itself goes beyond metaphysics. 
The characteristic abstractions of meta])hysics which are supposed 
on the one hand to be of an “c.\tra high grade,” and on the other 
to be only diseases of .speech are really .symbolic meanings which 
derive their whole value for belief from the spiritual experiences 
that they symbolise. There are no judgments, accordingly, in 
metaphysics and. paradoxical as it may sound, the metaphysical 
beliefs arc not reached by inference. The elaboratt' parade of 
deductive proof in metaphysics is only a make-believe, unless 
proof is taken, as it is sometimes taken, as the exposition of 
an unperceived tautology. Metaphysical reasoning is only the 
systematic exposition of symbolic concepts, concejjts that are 
implicitly taken as symbols of contents that are enjoyingly 
believed. 

30. Fact and the self-.subsistent are both literally spoken and 
in both the believed content is figured by being spoken. Fact is 
understood as independent of this figuration while the self- 
subsistent is presented as constituted by it. What is common 
to these spoken contents is this speech-created form. There are 
accidental forms of speech, but there are also certain structural 
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forms that are unavoidable in the communication of belief and 
which are believed belong to the understood content and not 
to the speech only. Wlien a fact is spoken, there is a peculiar 
dualism in the understood content of the meant and the believed, 
the latter being meant as beyond meaning or as perceivable. 
When a self-subsistent is spoken, the dualism lapses, the meant 
and the believed being coincident. The unavoidable forms of 
speech are constitutive of the meaning. Logic presents a system 
of speech-created forms of meaning. There may be alternative 
systems, for logic presupposes metaphysic which presents alter¬ 
native theories. The fundamental disputes in logic are unavowed 
metaphysical disputes. Apart from the question of accidental 
inconsistency within a logical system, whether one logical system 
is better than another is settled not by logic but by metaphysic. 
Metaphysical dispute, however, is not settled by logic, for 
apparently every metapliysical system has its distinctive logic. 

31. The suspicion that the subject is not believed in in the 
same sense as the metaphysical object does not arise within 
metaphysics. Metaphysics is unaware of the distinction between 
the self-subsistent and the real. There seems to be nothing wrong, 
for instance, in the characterisation of matter or mind as real. 
The distinction is suggested by a contrast of logic with meta¬ 
physics. The forms of meaning as discussed in logic are a kind 
of entity that must be said to be believed in, but it would be 
absurd to say that they are real. They are believed in as not real 
and yet not nothing or in other words as self-subsistent. If 
logical form or objectivity is self-subsistent, has the object of 
metaphysics any higher status? The distinction of abstract and 
concrete has-meaning only within fact and hence the object 
cannot mean anything more than objectivity. The metaphysical 
object is defined, in contrast with fact, as objectivity or self- 
subsistent meaning. Metaphysic defines itself into logic. 

V. PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT 

32. The suggested distinction of self-subsistence and reality 
is explicitly verified in the spiritual or enjoying consciousness 
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of objectivity as a symbol of the real sui)ject. As already pointed 
out, in "I am,” am meaning self-subsistent being as understood 
in the objective attitude is the symbol of I as understood in the 
subjective attitude. Enjoying understanding of a content in 
fact is the consciousness of it as symbolised by an objectively 
contemplated meaning. Without such a symbolism, the subject 
would be enjoyed but not enjoyingly understood. It is not only 
understood like the self-subsistcnt in necessary reference to the 
speaking of it: it is understood further as symbolised by its 
spoken form This enjoying understanding is what we mean or 
should mean by introspection. Introspection proper is a form of 
the theoretic consciousness that implies an abjuration of the 
objective attitude. Its content is not understood as objective 
fact nor even as self-.subsistcnt object. The content is not the 
"interior” of the body which is fact nor is it the "mental” which 
as unintelligible without reference to the speaking of it is a 
self-subsistcnt object. The content is I or irnjdies /, and although 
it is spoken as though it were an object, it is understood as what 
object is not, as the speakiVig subjectivity. 

33. To introspect is actually or ideally to speak in the first 
person. To speak in the first person may not be to be explicitly 
conscious of the I as what the object is not. When it involves 
such consciousness, it amounts to introsjuection. Again intro¬ 
spective speaking may or may not involve the explicit c onscious- 
ness of being what is spoken. When it involves such consciousness, 
it may be called spiritual introspection. The consciousness of 
being what is spoken (i) is itself a new achievement of the subject, 
its realisation or deepening of being. All introspection involves 
such achievement: introspection cannot be like the knowledge 
of objective fact, which leaves the fact unaffected in being. But 
there is a form of introspection whicli apparently leaves the 
content thus unaffected, where really there is an alteration of 
subjective being which is enjoyed only in the non-theoretic way. 
This may be taken to be an implicit form of .spiritual introspec¬ 
tion. Sometimes there is a conscious suspension of theoretic 
consciousness about such alteration, a deliberate exclusion of 
it from introspection. In such a case, introspection tends to 
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degenerate into objective consciousness of the mind as distinct 
from the 7 —what is ordinarily called psychological introspection. 

34, The subject I is never accepted by itself in spiritual 
introspection. Something else is always enjoyed along with the 
subject and enjoyed in reference to it. This may be of three 
grades. There is in the first place the explicit consciousness of 
the subject as unaccountably embodied, this being the same as 
the consciousness of the subject as what the object including 
the mind is not. Next there is the consciousness of personal 
relation to other selves. Lastly there is the consciousness of the 
over-personal self. The over-personal self is enjoyingly understood 
not only in reference to the subject 7 but as implying the specific 
experience of communion, the felt form of identity with the 7. 
Such enjoying identity is what is called concrete identity or 
identity-in-difference, a relation that is unintelligible in the 
objective attitude. Identity in the philosophy of the object is 
conceived as abstract identity of the form "A is A” and there is 
no place for the relation of identity in the sphere of fact. The 
consciousness of the over-personal self as thus one with the 7 
is the religious form of the spiritual consciousness. The study 
of all contents enjoyed in explicit reference to the subject 7 may 
be called the philosophy of the spirit. 

35 - Spiritual consciousness is not mere consciousness of reality 
but is reality itself. Except in the specifically religious form of 
it, however, it involves some consciousness of reality as distinct 
from what may be called empty subjectivity. In the enjoying 
consciousness of the self as embodied or symbolised by the 
object, the object is conceived not as self-subsistcnt, but only as 
a shadow or symbol of the 7 , the consciousness of the shadow as 
such being said to be empty. In the consciousness of personal 
relations—the moral consciousness, for example—7 and the 
other person are each not the other, each the symbol of the other, 
there being an alternation of symbolisms. The other person is to 
me another 7 ” which taken literally is a contradiction through 
which alone, however, he is understood. Or L (first person) am 
aware of being “this person” (third person) to him, which too is 
symbolising by a contradiction. Each alternative is real in being 
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but contradictory or empty in meaning or theory. The experience 
of religious communion or worsliip is the consciousness of the 
over-personal reality as symbolised by I. The conscious symbolis¬ 
ing by / is a non-theoretic experience of self-abnegation; it is 
consciously being nought and not consciousness of I as nought. 
What emerges to theoretic religious consciousness is the over¬ 
personal rc:dity alone. In this sense the religious consciousness 
is said to outgrow all empty subjectivity and to be the enjoyed 
fulness of being. 

36. Religious experience as conscious fulness of being is 
simple and admits of no variation within itself. There is. however, 
an infinite plurality of unique religious experiences. Their relation 
is determined by themselves and not by any external reflection. 
Each experience by its self-deepening gets opposed to or syn¬ 
thesised with other experiences. One experience may enjoy 
another as a stage outgrown or as in absolute conflict with it, 
where a third experience may emerge as adjusting them to one 
another. There is no possibility of systematising them by secular 
reason and so far as they systcm;itisc themselves, they present 
themselves in many alternative systems. Each experience in 
fact is a. re\'elation and we believe in a system only so far as 
it is actually revealed. Extensive internally coherent systems 
with indefinite boundaries arc actually revealed, though there is 
no apricri necessity of a system and still less of a system admitting 
of no alternative systems. The Hegelian notion cf a single and 
exclusive gr;idation of religions would appear frem this stand¬ 
point to be intrinsically irreligious. 

37. Tie theoretic form of a religious system is a philosophy 
of religion, there being as many forms of this philosophy as 
there are religious systems. This form expresses itself in the 
lower grades of philosophy—in the theory of thc^ sub-religious 
spirit, in the metaphysic of tlie object and even in logic. Every 
system of religious philo.sophy has its distinctive theory of the 
spirit, metaphysic and logic. The fundamental differences within 
logical theory are,.as has been suggested, implicitly metaphysical, 
those in metaphysic are implicitly spiritual and those in the 
theory of the secular spirit arc implicitly religious. Religions may 
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indefinitely multiply and indefinitely get synthesised. So is there 
indefinite scope for differences and syntheses in philosophical 
theory in general. There is iio question of philosophy progressing 
towards a single unanimously acceptable solution. All philosophy 
is systematic symbolism and symbolism necessarily admits of 
alternatives. 


VI. PHILOSOPHY OF TRUTH 

38, In religion, there can be no theoretic denial of the subject I. 
In worship, indeed, the subject abnegates itself but the abnegation 
is there an affair of enjoyed being and not of theory. There is, 
however, a theoretic consciousness of “I am nought,” of the 
possibility at any rate of the subject or the individual self being 
unreal. The denial of the I is possible because we already believe 
that the absolute is. The absolute is not the same as the over¬ 
personal reality that is enjoyed in religion. It means what the 
subject I is not, but the reality of religious experience while 
it is enjoyed and symbolised by I does not mean such theoretic 
negation of I. What is called the absolute is a positively believed 
entity that is only negatively understood. It is an entity that 
cannot be understood as it is believed, and is speakable only by 
way of symbolism, Reality as apprehended in religion is indeed 
symbolised by I, but so far as it is expressed as a self, it is 
expressed literally. The positive character of the absolute, 
however, is expressible only by the negation of I (or more 
accurately by "what I am not”) and as such is not literally 
expressible at all. If then we say that the absolute is, we mean 
by is not reality but truth. Reality is enjoyed but truth is not. 
The consciousness of truth as what is believed in but not under¬ 
stood either in the objective or in the subjective attitude, as not 
literally speakable at all but speakable only in the purely 
symbolistic way, is extra-religious or transcendental consciousness. 

39. What is believed in and understood as literally unspeakable 
may be said to be self-revealing. Reality is still literally speakable 
and may be taken to depend on the speaking for its revelation, 
though the speaking (which means the 1 is not there empty 
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si.ibjecti\’ity. Truth is believed or revealed as independent of it, 
as sr//-revealing, what is true being spoken as what the speaking 
I is not. At the same time, to be even symbolically spoken, it 
has to be believed as a distinct. As a positive to which even the 
I is but a symbol and therefore nought in itself, ii. has nothing 
to be distinguished from and is absolute. If, then, truth as absolute 
is distinguished, it can only be distinguished from itself. The 
self-distin ;tion of tlie absolute cannot mean .self-iilentity as it 
appears in the religious consciousness in which the- identity-in- 
difference is conceived to be necessary. There is no necessity 
in thi.s sell-distinction. The alxscjlute may be truth cr it may be 
what truth is not or it may be tlicir mere di.stinction without 
any unity in the background, which means their indeterminate 
togetherness wliich cannot Ire denied to be either of them. What 
truth is not and is yet positive is the absolute freedom beyond 
being (the absolute freedom of the, will) and what is indeter¬ 
minately either truth or freedom is absolute value. 'I'here is no 
sense in speaking of the absolute as tlic unity of truth, freedom 
and value. It is each of them, these being only spoken separately 
but not meant either as separate or as one. The theoretic con¬ 
sciousness ol truth, then,is the consciousness of truth as distinct 
from itself as freedom and from tliis idontity-less self-distinction 
or value. The absolute as transcending the enjoyed reality of 
religion is posilir-e being (truth) or positive non-being (freedom) 
or their positive indetermination (value). The absolute is con¬ 
ceived rigorously as truth in (Advaita) Vedanta. What is loosely 
called nihilistic Buddhism apparently understands the absolute 
as freedom. The Hegelian absolute may be taken to represent 
the indetermination, miscalled identiiy. of truth and freedom 
which is value. All these views belong to what may be called 
the transcendental grade of philosophy. 

40. This triple absolute is apparently the prototype of the 
three subjectis e functions—knowing, willing and feeling. These 
functions are prim.irily the self-distinction of the transc(;ndental 
consciousness. The distinction of the functions does not emerge 
in the spiritual consciousness. Spiritual experience is simple and 
integral in its very nature. The consciousness of I is not only 
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not the consciousness of a complex unity of these functions, it 
is not even the consciousness of a unity revealing itself in each 
of them. It not only does not analyse itself; it supplies no motive 
for such analysis. The tripartite elaboration of consciousness is 
not introspective but transcendental. The absolutes reveal them¬ 
selves and the I appears trinal only as their shadow or symbolism. 
As the absolutes are not related into a unity, neither can their 
subjective shadows be said to be related. The simple I has no 
enjoyed elements or aspects to be related. Nor are the so-called 
functions intelligible as pure acts or interests of the I. They 
cannot be defined in subjective terms nor can they be taken as 
unique subjective experiences, being not presented as distinct 
to introspection at all. Their whole meaning is derived from the 
self-revealed absolutes. 

41. The theory of truth is the theory of the other two absolutes 
also. At the same time it recognises the possibility of elaborating 
a primary theory of each of them in reference to the other 
absolutes. We have shadows of these primary theories in the 
lower grades of philosophy. The theory of truth, for example, 
as conceived in its explicit transcendental form has its shadow 
in the theory of knowledge which belongs to the philosophy 
of the spirit and in the theory of objective categories which is 
somewhere intermediate between metaphysics and logic in the 
philosophy of the object. 
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COMMON-SENSE EMPIRICISM 

After some twenty years during which one's main intellectual 
concern lias been the study and teaching of Philosophy, one 
should have i bought that one would have worked out a fairly 
complete and well-rounded system of Philosophical beliefs. 
When I take stock of m)^ philosophical knowledg*;, I find that 
I have nothing like a complete and systematic Philosophy to 
offer, but instead only a few disconnected and disjointed bits 
of doctrine, which perhaps can hardly be strung together into 
a common fabric, and which in any case will leave large gaps 
and openings through which the cold blast of doubt, and the 
frost of scepticism, can easily penetrate my philosophic soul. 
This lack of anything like a philosophical system is not the out¬ 
come of m(',rc indolence of spirit and temperamental inaptitude, 
but is largely the outcome of the course of philosophical study 
and training I have undergone, and the general trend in which 
philosophic.il doctrines ttiemsolves have tended to move during 
the last twenty years that I liave been interested in them. But 
more than anything else it is the experience of my own life 
and of the world in which ray daily lot has been cast, which 
has helped to shape and mould my altitude on general philo¬ 
sophical problems. 

In my' early days of philosophical study I was attracted to 
Pluralistic Theism under the inllucticc of James Ward and 
William James. Later the study of Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality made me a convert to the doctrine of the absolute, 
and I was an ailhercnt of this school when at the age of 21 
I went to rrinity College, Cambridge, and came under the 
influence of the great triumvirate of Cambridge, McTaggart, 
Moore and Russell. Of these three McTaggart was my director 
of studies for three years and I natur.illy saw a great deal of 
him. These were the years of flic Great War in which McTaggart 
seemed to be immprsed in intellectual coma, induced by excess 
of patriotism. He was more concerned to perform his duties as 
a special constable with zeal and so contribute his share to the 
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national endeavour than to pursue either his own speculations 
about the nature of existence, or to encourage the youthful 
philosophical enquiries of a young disciple. McTaggart’s mental 
apathy, more than amply compensated for by his later Nature 
of Existence which came out soon after the war, sent me with 
a rebound to the opposite camp of Moore and Russell, who, 
each in his own way, seemed to uphold for me the ideal of 
philosophical integrity. Moore seemed to be wholly unconcerned 
with the war. and went on investigating the status of sense- 
data with a meticulous care which made you doubt that there 
was a great war in progress, or that only last night a contingent 
of German aeroplanes had passed over the hooded lights of 
Cambridge on their way to London, Russell on the other hand 
was as much absorbed in the war as McTaggart was, only in 
a different way. He was publishing his essays on Justice in War 
Time, organising the Union of Democratic Control, championing 
the cause of conscientious objectors, and in a hundred other 
ways bringing his pliilosophical learning and analytical genius 
to the study of social problems, and allaying the fever of pat¬ 
riotism which seemed to threaten the mental balance of war¬ 
time England. It was thus that my young soul was weaned 
from Philosophical Idealism to Realism, for in actual practice 
the Idealist’s Philosophy seemed to me less concerned with ideal 
ends than the Realist’s, and the future not only of Philosophy 
but of a better life for the individual seemed to lie with 
them. 

The loyalties then engendered have never been shaken, for 
though I no longer believe that Moore’s defence of common 
sense is either very common or very intelligible, or that Russell’s 
Logical Atomism is anything but a series of barren formulae, 
I can never return to a faith in a timeless Absolute whose logical 
perfection can lull us to a spirit of happy acquiesence in the 
intellectual, social and moral muddle in which man from his 
finite point of view appears to be involved-. 

This brief sketch of my own philosophical development is 
only appended here in order that it may help to throw some 
light on the all too incomplete fragments of my own Philosophy 
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which 1 wish now to introduce to my readers. What, then, 
are the cardinal principles of my own Philo,sophy? 

Philosophy, I believe, springs from some abiding human 
need or purpose. Tlierc is some deep-laid desire, need or craving 
in man to reflect upon the world and his experience, and to 
form some sort of a general intelligible plan or explanation 
of it. By this I do not mean to posit any so-called philosophical 
instinct in man, nor do I suggest that all men need to be, or 
even attempt to be pliilosophers. 'I'he prime need or function 
of life is living itself. At first man is so occupied with the mere 
maintenance and continuance of life, that he cannot be supposed 
to squander any of his fitful intelligence on solving the problem 
of the Universe or on his place and destiny in its midst. But 
as he advances and docs not need to spend all his waking hours 
in the search for food, or sexual satisfaction, or clothing and 
warmth, Ik; has periods in which his mind is no longer occupied 
with practical concerns, and he turns his intellectual powers 
to two main pursuits. Art and Philosophy. Art is the product 
of the free imagination. Philosophy that of the freed intellect. 
Between these there is no hard-and-fast distinction or separation, 
for in Art the imagination makes subsidiary use of the intellect, 
and in Philosophy the intellect frequently seeks the aid of the 
imagination. But they are different in their goal or purpose 
chiefly, for Art seeks to create the beautiful, whereas Philosophy 
seeks to apprehend the true. 

Philosophy, as I understand it, is thus a natural activity 
of man which springs from the actual conditions of his being 
and whic:h is intended to satisfy some abiiling and ])ermanent 
need of his nature. Tliis need is theoretical, the need to know 
and understand himself and the world of which he is a part, 
and is different from other needs which are practical in character 
or spring from the free play of imagination. 

If this be accepted, k follows that Pbilosophy cannot divorce 
itself from life, without risk of becoming a series of sterile 
formalisms, tlie indulgence in which becomes mere mental 
gymnastics. The most fruitful periods of philosophic thought 
have been those in which Philosophy has remained in intimate 
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contact with life, as witness the great days of Greek Philosophy, 
whereas Philosophy has always fallen into disrepute wherever 
it has divorced itself from the real problems of life and devoted 
itself to artificial subtilities of the intellect, as in the scholas¬ 
ticism of Mediaeval Europe. Much of modem philosophic thought 
seems to me to be a species of barren formalism, which has no 
bearing whatsoever on the essential task of Philosophy, which 
is to reflect upon life and seek to guide and illumine it. I believe 
that Philosophy is more and more called upon to fulfil this 
purpose as traditional faiths decline and customary morality 
loses its hold on the new generation. 

The foregoing remarks must not be interpreted as implying 
any Pragmatic or Humanistic standpoint in Philosophy. I 
believe that Philosophy is essentially theoretic activity. It is 
human need and human interest which set the problems which 
Philosophy must attempt to solve, but any consideration of 
the nature of the need or interest, and of what will most satisfy 
that need, has no bearing upon the actual solution of its problems. 
Philosophy begins in concrete experience, and must return to 
concrete experience in the character of guide or mentor, but 
in the actual solution of its problems it must remain unbiased 
by considerations of utility or subjective satisfaction. 

I believe that experience is not only the starting-point of 
Philosophy, but in a certain sense it is also the criterion and 
touchstone of every Philosophy. By experience here and 
elsewhere I mean the actual concrete experience of some finite 
individual or subject of experience and primarily the philosopher’s 
own and not some Absolute or Universal experience, to the 
assumption of which he may be led from an analysis and 
examination of his own experience or by some abstract process 
of logical construction. Even if such an absolute experience 
is posited by Philosophy, it is my contention that the starting- 
point for such an hypothesis is the philosopher’s own experience, 
and the test and criterion of its validity is again his own 
immediate experience. For if such an hypothesis implies that 
something which is an actual experience of mine cannot really 
be what I experience it to be, but something totally different, 
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I contend that such an hypothesis is thereby finally condemned 
and declared unwarranted. Philosopliy cannot legislate to reality, 
for its business is to examine and investigate the nature of 
reality, not to create it, out of some supposed imperative of 
Reason. I reject the Hegelian dictum that the Real is the Rational, 
if this diidum is interpreted to mean that by examining the 
supposed requirements of Rca.son we can arrive at any solution 
of the problem as to what reality actually is. Hegel calls his 
Metaphysical system Logic, implying thereby tliat it is an 
a priori system, built up through the sole force of Reason. 
My contention is that Imgic supplies the skeleton into which 
any metaphysical system must be fitted, but that it cannot 
supply the material, the body of metaphysics, which experience 
alone can yield. 

While I believe that my own experience siipi'lies the raw 
material tor my philosophical speculation and also acts as the 
criterion or test by which my pliilosophical constructions have 
to be finally judged, I do not for a moment believe that my 
experience is itself the .sole Realitju or even that Reality itself 
can consist of nothing but experiences or psychical matters 
of fact. In other words, I am neither a subjective nor an objective 
idealist. I believe that Reality does not consist solely of my 
own experience, because my experience itself is sufficient warrant 
for the belief that tliere are other realities besides itself. Every 
experience that I have is related to some object other than 
itself, and in the absence of such another could not be what 
it is. If I am perceiving, or remembering, or desiring, or having 
an emotion, there is always something that I perceive, or re¬ 
member, or desire, or have an emotion towards. My experiences 
are not self-contained or self-generated, but directed towards 
some object other than themselves, with which they are related 
by the subject-object relation. I believe that such a theory as 
that of Hume, which resolves all reality into a flux of immediate 
experiences, is totally false to experience itself, for every imme¬ 
diate experience contains a reference to something outside 
itself, in the absence of which the experience itself could not 
be what it is. What exactly that object or entity is with which 
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each concrete experience of mine brings me in contact, varies 
with the nature of each individual experience, and it is the 
business of Philosophy and scientific enquiry to examine and 
explore the nature of those varied realities. But that such 
extra immediate realities do exist is warranted by each and every 
experience. The objects that I cognise/which stir me emotionally, 
or towards which I strive or aspire, are not constituted by the 
acts of my cognising, feeling or striving. For if this be denied, 
then I can neither cognise nor feel, nor strive after, and my 
experience cannot possess the character which it does, as a 
matter of fact, actually possess. If I am perceiving a blue patch 
of colour, then the analysis of my perceptual experience cannot 
merely consist of the actual content of my act of awareness, 
for in that case I would not be perceiving a blue patch of 
colour, but my awareness of it, which is a totally different 
thing, Further, I can never express the difference between my 
perception of a blue patch of colour and a red patch of colour 
merely in terms of awareness. The difference between those 
two acts lies, not in the nature or ch; racter of the acts them¬ 
selves but in the objects to which each is dir'ucted. If there are 
no patches of blue and red colours, but merely my awareness 
of them, then I can never have an experience of now perceiving 
blue, now red, and now some other colour. What distinguishes 
one act of perception from the other is not the mental processes 
involved but the variety of objects to which they are directed. 
Perception thus itself implies the existence of extra-immediate 
entities or objects. 

What I have attempted to demonstrate about perception 
can equally be demonstrated with regard to other forms of 
experience, but I will take specially the case of feeling, as it 
is chiefly to this form of experience that self-sufficiency and 
immediacy have generally been ascribed. For example, Bradley 
and others who have admitted the duality of subject-object, 
have urged that this is a peculiar defect of'the finite consciousness, 
and have in fact employed it as a ground for rejecting that 
consciousness as a mere appearance and not an ultimate reality. 
They have posited an Absolute consciousness in which the 
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distinction of subject and object has disappeared, and to which 
they have ascribed a state of consciousness analogous to feeling 
in ourselves, in which they contend that subjectivity or immediacy 
is more patent, and in which the distinction of subject and object 
is practically obliterated. I do not know what feeling as ex¬ 
perienced by the Absolute may be like, but as experienced 
by myself I am absolutely certain that it is invariably directed 
towards an object, and in the absence of such an object it 
simply could not exist. In tlie first place I would like to urge 
that philosophical discussions about feeling are generally 
directed towards some abstract feeling of joure pleasure or pure 
pain, which it has not been my privilege to experience. All the 
feelings that I experience are usually extremely complicated 
and confused, and though they may have elements of pleasure 
and pain mixed up in them, are never solely constituted by 
what is called pure feeling tone. I prefer, therefore, to speak 
of emotions rather than of feelings. The emotions I experience 
are very varied in range, extending from the primitive instinctive 
emotions of fear, anger, disgust and so on, to highly complex 
and derivative emotions sucli as those which are generally 
described as aesthetic, moral and religious emotions. In every 
case, whether the feeling be. primitive or derived, there is always 
some object in relation to which I have thtit emotion, and in 
the absence cif which I could not continue to have that emotion. 
If I am angry, it is always someone or something cvhich has 
made me angry, and if you could only convince me that such 
a person or thing does not exist, my anger must of necessity 
evaporate. If I C(>uld only believe that no person or circumstance 
is obstructing the gratification of my wishes, the consummation 
of my ambitions, anger w'ould be a passion wholly unknown 
to me. Similarly, if there was nothing besides my own immediate 
consciousness, 1 could experience neither love nor hate, nor 
aesthetic appreciation, nor moral indignation or fer\'our, nor 
religious ecsfasy and devotion. Such a consciousness would 
indeed be an evaporation ol experience itself, an absence of 
consciousness, a state of nothingness, “a dreamless sleep and 
a forgetting, wtiich indo^d I am told is the goal and ambition 
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of many a mystic especially in the East, but which at any rate 
I have never experienced, and which, if it does exist, must indeed 
be mute, unutterable, unponderable, and that of which Philo¬ 
sophy can have no cognisance. It is not for me to deny the 
existence of such obscure and abnormal experiences, whether 
generated artificially by the administration of certain drugs, or 
the practice of certain religious exercises and rites, or occurring 
spontaneously without external aid, but I would urge that 
unless such experiences can be brought under the scope of 
scientific psychology for investigation and explanation, they 
cannot be cited as evidence in support of any particular theory 
of the general nature of reality. Philosophy at the present 
moment can only take into account such experiences as are 
the common possession of ordinary humanity, and it is on the 
basis of such experiences alone that any rational or scientific 
theory of the world can be constructed. Experience then gives 
us sufficient warrant to escape from the coils of solipsism, or 
subjective idealism. On the basis of my experience I am entitled 
to believe that a world extraneous to my own consciousness 
exists, for at each point of my consciousness this larger world 
of external reality breaks in upon the chamber of my inner 
consciousness, disturbs and determines its flow, and it is towards 
this that my own emotions and strivings are constantly directed. 
What is the nature of this trans-subjcctive world, and in what 
manner the world of my own subjective experience is related 
to it, is the essential problem of Philosophy. 

A little earlier in this paper I made two denials, firstly that 
reality consists solely of my own experience, and secondly that 
the world of external reality consists solely of other psychical 
matters of fact. It is to this second denial that I must now turn. 
No theory has been so generally held in Philosophy as the theory 
of Idealism, which holds that Reality is essentially spiritual in 
character, and that nothing but spirits and their experiences 
exist. Such Idealistic theories have been either singularistic, like 
those of Hegel, Bradley and others, or Pluralistic, such as that 
of Leibniz, while others seem to have adopted a midway position 
difficult to define, such as Lotze and Ward, who have attempted 
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to build a bridge between Singularism and Pluralism. Into the 
various controversies between the different schools of Idealism 
I do not propose to enter, since what I am concerned to deny 
is the assumption which alt schools of Idealism make in common, 
namely, that, reality is mental, or p.sychical matter of fact and 
nothing whicli is not mental can ever be real. Arguments urged 
in support of this view in the p;ist were generalh' directed 
against the ii.octrine of materialism as held by cighteenili-century 
mechanical science. Tliese may be called negative arguments 
for Idealism. There arc abso certain positive arguments for 
Idealism which do not merely rely upon the alleged non-existence 
of matter, but also bring forward certain positive considerations 
in favour of the belief that nothing but mind can exist. Most 
Idealists, however, make use of both types of argument, and 
in what follows I shall make no hard-and-fast distinction between 
them. We may take the arguments u.scil by Berkeley as typical 
of one school of Idealists. He urges that what I directly know 
in perception are merely sensations, and sensations being mental, 
I have no direct knowledge of any sn])poBcd physical reality 
which may be accepted as tlieir cause. He admits that sensations 
are not sponlaneous or self-caused, but holds that tlieir cause 
cannot be a non-mental material subsl .ance which L acke had 
described as a "Wo know not what,” but must also be mental, 
viz., ideas in the mind of God. He does not deny an objective 
world order but holds that this order and arrangement is nothing, 
but the ideas which God is presenting to finite minds. But 
Berkeley’s argument if strictly enforced leads to Hume’s 
Phenomenalism and not to his own j.)an-psychism. It starts 
with a fundamentally wrong analysis of perception, namely 
that any act of perception is to be simply analysed into a mental 
content and implies no reference to an object external to itself. 
It is true that Berkeley contradicts himself when he proceeds 
to posit an external cause or source of sciisatioiis, even though 
he regards this cause to be mental. Against his view I can only 
urge that when I perceive a blue patch of colour, what I am 
perceiving is a patch of blue colour, and that this is quite 
different from my act of perceiving, and also totally different 
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from any act of perception on the part of any other being. I do 
not perceive, as Berkeley seems to imply, an idea of a blue patch 
of colour in the mind of God. I have ideas myself, and I am some¬ 
times aware that other people also have certain ideas. But 
neither my own ideas nor those of other people when known 
to me appear as “this patch of colour’’ which I am now seeing, 
"this hard surface’’ I am now touching, and so on. It is con¬ 
ceivable that a Being such as God exists, it is conceivable, further, 
that God has experiences similar to my own, but if God perceives 
the world, I would contend, as I did in the case of my own 
experiences, that God could only do so if the world as a fact 
extraneous to his act of awareness of it actually existed. If 
the world of nature is identified with God's act of perceiving 
it, then it follows that there is no world which he can perceive, 
and consequently there cannot even be the act of perceiving 
it, and so God’s mind is empty, which contradicts the assumption 
from which we begim. Berkeley’s argument, therefore, fails to 
prove that the world of nature which I perceive is really mental. 
Certain other philosophers, such as Hegel, and, following him, 
Bradley, Taylor and others, have urged that Reality must be 
mental or spiritual, because the very concept of matter, space, 
time and other categories in terms of which we try to interpret 
an extra-mental reality are self-contradictory. These contentions 
seem to me unconvincing, because not only are the contradictions 
pointed out by these philosophers largely of their own invention, 
but what is more, they condemn with equal emphasis the 
categories in terms of which we seek to interpret mental and 
spiritual phenomena in so far as they come within the range 
of our own experience. Bradley, for example, by pointing out 
contradictions in our concept of time, of discursive reasoning, 
of self and not-self, good and evil, and so on, arrives at the 
conclusion that finite experience and the finite self also are 
mere appearances. I consider, therefore, that in his Philosophy 
Matter and Mind are really on a par, and the Absolute which 
he posits is no more a spiritual or psychicdl Being than he is 
a chimk of boundless space. I have already urged that I am 
not prepared to accept any such hypothesis which constrains 
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me to regard my own experience as an illusion and to substitute 
in its place some supposed reality for which I can find no warrant 
in my experience;. In the present connection 1 would only urge 
that Absolute Idealism is not a Pan-Psychical theor}- but one 
which is indifferent alike to Materialism and Idealism, and 
really more akin to wliat Mr. Russell calls Neutral Monism, 

My denial of Idealism must not be interpreted as implying 
any adherence to the opposed doctrine of materialism. I believe 
that experience reveals to me in Perccpti(rn tlnit external nature 
exists, but th.it the very variety and ricline.ss of this experience 
also implies a plurality of attributes hi the objects of nature, 
which cannot be reduced either to my own ideas or to those 
of some other mind or minds, nor merely to qualitatively simple 
atoms behaving m accordance with simple mechanical laws. 
The determintition of the exact properties and laws of external 
nature I beliei'e is the ttisk of Physical Science, and Philo.sophy 
has no direct concern with it. Philosophy is concerned with 
Physical Science only in the sense in which it is concerned with 
each and every science. This concern is twofold: firstly in a 
formal respect, since every science must conform to certain 
logical standards, which standards are .arrived at aftfr philo- 
sopliical analysis of the concepts and categories em].iloyed by 
a science, and secondly in a more material respect, since Philo¬ 
sophy must iuterjiret the generalisations and concluraons of 
every science in terms of the actual experience from which their 
scientific investigation first originates. Each phase of my concrete 
experience, therefore, gives rise to certain scientific as well as 
to certain philosophical problems. In every phase of my experience 
I am in contact with some reality extraneous to my own experience, 
and it is the business of the several sciences to investigate in 
detail the naturi; of these realities, and the business of Philosophy 
to interpret the conclusions of each individual science, as well 
as to form a synthesis of the conclusions of the different sciences 
so as to form .some consistent and harmonious theory of my 
experience as a whole. The philosophy of Nature, therefore, is 
really the Philosophy of Physical Science, and can only be 
built upon the body of detailed knowledge which physical 
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science is accumulating from day to day. Since scientific know¬ 
ledge is itself progressive and unstable, any Philosophy of Nature 
which we build upon this foundation must itself be tentative 
and capable of adjustment to new discoveries. 

What I have said with regard to external nature applies 
equally to the world of Mind. Just as perceptual experience 
reveals that there exists a world of nature extraneous to 
itself, so do I know through experience that other selves 
similar to my own exist, influence my experiences, and in turn 
are influenced by what I experience. The knowledge of other 
minds has involved Philosophy in difficulties even greater than 
those connected with external nature. It has been urged that 
if I know nature at best at second-hand, my knowledge of 
other minds is still more remote, for I know them only through 
their bodies, which are part of the already doubtful world of 
external reality. The problem has become still more complicated 
by difficulties with regard to the relation of body and mind, 
for it has been urged that since body and mind are totally 
divergent from each other, and interaction between them 
inconceivable, it is still more impossible that the knowledge of 
my neighbour’s body could convey to me any knowledge with 
regard to his mind. I believe, however, that all those difficulties 
are of the philosopher’s own making. 

I will begin by admitting that so far as my experience goes, 
my knowledge of other minds is dependent upon knowledge of 
their bodies. Your bodies are the media through which I know 
that you are here, that you are listening to me, approving or 
disapproving of what I say. It is true that if there was a remitting 
apparatus here, others whose bodies I cannot see could be 
“listening in” to what I am saying. But in this case also the 
communication of one mind with another is through some 
bodily organ or other, and through the aid of some external 
agents. It is my lips which utter my thoughts, the air waves 
which communicate the movement to the transmitting and 
receiving apparatus, and the listener’s eafs which in the last 
resort convey my thoughts to his mind. It has been urged that 
there are instances in which one mind can communicate with 
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another without the intervention of any bodily media, such as 
is claimed in telepathy or alleged communications received from 
disembodied spirits. Such phenomena, however, are admittedly 
outside the range of normal everyday experience, and still 
await the verdict of scientific psychology. At any rate, they 
do not afford any solution of our ordinary knowledge of other 
selves, for we all claim to possess such knowledge, while we 
do not lay any claim to telepathic or other forms of supernatural 
contacts with living or departed spirits. If we belier’e that we 
know other minds we must admit that we know tliem through 
our own and tlieir bodies and conscfiucntly that minds can 
act upon bodies and vice versa. I believe, therefore that the 
difficulti(!S urged against interaction of body and mind are 
imaginary, and result from false abstractions with regard to 
the nature of body and of mind, and a misconception with regard 
to what is really meant by interaction in this connection. I 
contend that we ought to make our start from the fact of inter¬ 
action of body and mind and so proceed to conceive of body 
and of mind, as to permit of such interaction. In other words, 
the experience of body and mind relation is the datum from 
which we .should start and proceed to form our notions of the 
living body and the human mind. Why philosophers have found 
the Body-Mind problem insoluble, is because they hav{ started 
from an abstract conception of what physical bodies are and 
what mind is, and have so defined each of them, that their 
interaction is made impossible. At all gi'ades of its manifestation, 
mind so far as it comes within human ken, be it the mind of 
a frog or that of a philosopher, seems to be embodied, and it 
is only through the medium of its body that it can communicate 
with other minds or receive comnniiiicatious from them. 

I believe that tlie hypothesis of Emergent Evolution does 
enable us to approach tlie problem of body-mind interaction 
in a more hopelul attitude tlian under the guidance of the old- 
fashioned theones of materialism or Idealism. If we conceive 
of nature as a procession of events beginning with simple elements, 
we can conceive how, at different stages of nature's evolution, 
new characterislics should emerge in complex wholes which 
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were not discernible nor predictable from a mere consideration 
of the simple elements, of which such wholes arc composed. 
We can then regard life as an emergent property of inorganic 
nature and mind as an emergent property of organic nature. 

Such a view of nature is fully in harmony with the teachings 
of modern Physics, which no longer conceives of matter as 
inert homogeneous stuff distributed at various points in space, 
possessing indestructible properties, to which time can bring 
neither dissolution nor change. In place of this static world, 
modem science conceives of nature as a realm of ceaseless 
activity, with no passive substratum, composed of self-identical 
bits of matter. Instead of a space which is empty, and time 
which is irrelevant, it regards nature as a progression of events 
in space-time, which may be isolated for purposes of observation 
and abstraction, but which are woven together in an indissoluble 
stream pressing forward to eternity. Science merely takes cross 
sections of this eternal stream of moving events, isolating a set 
of agitations which betray a superficial stability and in the 
observation of which it can ignore the influence exerted upon 
them by environmental conditions. 

Emergence of new attributes is a common feature of our 
everyday experience. The butterfly emerges from the cocoon, 
the completed house from the bricks and mortar, the finished 
symphony from the conflicts and struggles of the composer’s 
soul. Here is indeed the creative evolution of Bergson, but not 
conceived as a process of pure change somehow entangled in 
an illusory matter, but more after the pattern of Aristotle 
where form is something which emerges in matter, and without 
matter would remain unrealised and merely potential. 

I use the concept of emergence as descriptive rather than 
explanatory. That new and unpredictable properties emerge in 
nature through the intermingling of previously known elements 
is a conclusion forced upon us by the facts observed in experience. 
But as to why such properties as life and mind should emerge 
in the evolutionary progression of nature, we’are not in a position 
to explain. It is true that Lloyd Morgan and others who have 
introduced the conception of Emergence and emphasised the 
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creative clement in nature have used it as an argument for the 
teleological character of the Universe as a wirole, and have 
urged that such a Universe must necessarily imply the existence 
of a Creator who is liimself outside the evolutionary process, 
but whose purpose tlie Universe embodies. Such a conclusion 
seems to me very inadequately grounded on the extremely 
narrow range of phenomena actually observed, and further 
to gloss over fundamental difficulties inherent m the very 
concejition of a timeless reality, which is yet indissolubly bound 
up with Ihe spatio-temporal order. Given the Deity eternal 
and immutable, there seems no reason why the wcrld of finite 
experience should exist at all. The inevitable consequence of 
such an assumption is the rejection of my own immediate 
experience as illusory, thu,s destroying the very foundation 
on which all philosophical construction must necessarily rest. 
The concept, of Emergence, while it does not close the possibility 
of some form of Theism as a possible hypcttltesis of the origin 
of the Universe, does not logically imply any Theistic assump¬ 
tions, and in any case would involve a complete recasting of 
Theological Dogma, just as it requires a modification of the 
categori(;s of Physics and Psychology. 

In wliat manner tlie theory of Emergent Evolution requires 
us to modif> our previous notions of space, time, matter, mind 
and evolutitn tire problems of supreme importance which 
cannot be touched upon here. I give preference to it only because, 
unlike its alternatives, it docs not require' me to reject the verdict 
of my experiiuice, but merely to modify the concepts in terms 
of which I have I'ccn wont to explain tluit experience. 

The detailed study of Mind is the subject matter of Psychology, 
just as the detailed stueiy of nature is the subject of Physical 
Science. Psychology I regard as an indepcnident science, but one 
which gives rise to philosophical problems similar to those of 
other sciences, But Psychology is in a sense more intimately 
connected with Philosophy, since its subject matter is that 
experience which is also the starting-jioint of philosophical 
reflection and the criterion of philosophical construction. But 
Psychology cannot take the place of Philosophy, for it deals 
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merely with the mental life of the individual, while experience 
implies realities beyond and outside that experience and of 
which Philosophy must take note. 

I turn now to a third aspect of the world of my experience, 
the aspect of value. My experience not only convinces me that 
there is an external nature which I contemplate, and other 
selves with whom I communicate, but I also approve or disapprove 
of things which I experience, persons whom I know, acts which 
I perform, or observe others performing. This attitude of 
appraisement is quite distinct from the attitude of contemplation 
or cognitive awareness. When I ask does “X” exist, I am asking 
a question which is quite different from the question, ought 
“X” to be, or is "X” good or bad. The attributes of value in 
terms of which I appraise things are moral as well as aesthetic. 

I attribute goodness to certain things, badness to others, beauty 
to certain things, ugliness to others. With regard to these value 
judgments of mine, there are two points which I wish to make 
clear from the very beginning. In the first place I do not believe 
that value is in any way derivative from existence. That is, 
I do not believe that if a thing really exists it follows from the 
fact of its existence that it is good or beautiful. Conversely, 
I also believe that existence is not derivative from value. If I 
hold that something is good, and rightly hold that it is so, it 
does not follow from this that therefore that thing necessarily 
exists. If I believe that “X" exists, it does not follow from this 
that “X” is good. If on the other hand I believe that “X” is 
good, it does not follow from this that "X" necessarily exists. 
To take a concrete illustration. Mill believed that all men do 
as a matter of fact always desire pleasure. He proceeded to 
infer from this that therefore all men ought to desire pleasure. 
But because all men do actually desire pleasure, it does not 
follow that they ought to do so. I can admit the first part of 
Mill’s so-called proof of Hedonism, while totally denying his 
conclusion. Following Professor G. E. Moore, we may call this 
kind of fallacy the Naturalistic Fallacy. But many philosophers 
have committed an opposite fallacy, which is to infer existence 
from goodness. That is, they have tried to show that such and 
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such a conclusion about reality is very good if true, and have 
proceeded to assume that therefore reality must actually be so, 
or that such and such a conclusion about reality is extremely 
bad, and must therefore be false. Thus it has been urged that 
if human life does not survive after death, the world would be 
a very bad place, and therefore we are entitled to believe that 
humair lih; does survive after death. 

The attempt, to ground existential conclusions in value premises 
is parallel with the Naturalistic Fallacy and might be called 
the Ethical Fallacy. Just as moralists have often committed 
the Naturalistic F'allacy, so have metaphysicians frequently 
committed the ethical fallacy. 

The second jtoint which I wish to make clear is that when I 
attribute goodness or beauty to anything, the goodness or beauty 
is not .somrthing in my mind, but in the object which I judge 
to be good or beautiful. That is. 1 believe tliat value is an objective 
and not a subjective property. Many philosophers have held 
that value is subjective, in the mind of the person who makes 
the judgment and not in the things which he values. Many 
kinds of arguments have been used by philosophers in support 
of this view, but they have chiefly relied upon the variability 
of Ethical and Aesthetic standards. That a Zulu’s idea of what 
ought to be done or not done, what ought to be admired or 
not admired, is very different from that of civilised rrian, is too 
obvious to be denied. But even in the same age and elime, and 
what is more, very often with the same individual, judgments 
of taste and approval show considerable variations. But this 
variability of value judgments does not prove that value is 
merely a subjecth e attitude, and connotes no objective j^roperties 
in things. 

It is admitted that man’s Ethical and Aestlietic consciousness 
undergoes a process of evolution, just as liis .sensory consciousness 
has been gradually evolved through his prehuman ancestors. 
But just as the colours I see, the sounds I hear, are not merely 
mental contents, but objects apprehended by me, so also the 
goodness I approve of, or the beauty I admire, are not mere 
subjective feelings, but objective realities. To reduce value to 
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a subjective state or feeling of the mind is to contend that 
valuation is an illusion, and that there is no sense in saying 
that Jesus Christ was a better man than Nero, or the Taj Mahal 
of Agra more beautiful than the latest excrescence of commer¬ 
cialised architecture. 

Such a theory seems to me wholly false to that individual 
experience which I hold to be the starting-point and the criterion 
of all philosophising. 

It has been urged that value is something which belongs to 
consciousness alone, and nothing but some experience, or person 
as the subject of experiences, can in the last resort be judged 
to be good or bad. Obviously such a theory cannot apply to 
beauty, for beauty is frequently ascribed to corporeal things, 
such as pictures, statues and other objects of art. It is, therefore, 
goodness alone which it is intended to confine to sentient 
experience. The question is to some extent purely academic, 
for I believe that the things at any rate of great intrinsic value 
are all connected with experience or are the subjects of experience, 
but at the same time I hold that the mind is itself embodied, 
and if the corporeal aspect of mind is divorced from it, I believe 
that the value of such wholes would greatly diminish if it did 
not altogether disappear. For example, I believe that love 
between persons is one of the greatest goods, but all the persons 
whom I love have a body, and I cannot myself differentiate 
between my love for their bodies and my love for their spiritual 
personalities. That I should love a person’s spiritual being and 
at the same time hate or be indifferent to that person's physical 
being seems to me an impossibility. 

The analysis and examination of men’s evaluating experiences 
I regard as the subject matter of the sciences of Ethics and 
Aesthetics, and conceive the relation of these sciences with 
Philosophy on lines analogous to those I have already indicated 
with regard to the other sciences. 

I will conclude with a brief reference to man’s religious 
experience. By religion I mean the attitude which the individual 
adopts with regard to the ultimate reality of which he conceives 
himself to be a part, and with which he is related in all aspects 
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of his being, be they cognitive, conative or affective. The object 
of Philosc phy and of religion is the same, but whereas Philosophy 
is merely my theory of Reality, Religion is the total response 
of my whole ])ersonality towards this same reality. 

This definition would include every positive religion, for all 
religions have a credal element, that is, consist of viogmas with 
regard to the nature of reality, inculcate an emotional attitude 
towards that ultimate reality, and evoke a particular conative 
attitude in relation to it. It would include also thii attitude of 
many of tliose who while not adhering to any positive religion, 
yet claim that they have a religious life of their own. It would, 
however, e.Kclude all people whose religion merely consists of 
conformity to certain traditional ritual and social practice.s, but 
whose thoughts, feelings and emotions arc in no way deeply 
affected by such observances. 

There are many who believe that religion can provide a short 
cut to reality which enables us to dispense with the devious 
and uphill ])ath to whicli Philo.sophy points. In rehgion, it is 
claimed, we hav<! an intuitive and immediate knowledge of that 
ultimate reality which Philosopliy seeks. Such a claim may rest 
either on a direct experience of the jirotagonist of this view, 
or a claim on behalf of a religious leader or founder, to whom 
such truths are said to be revealed. I do not myself believe 
in the validity of such claims. I admit the place of intuition 
in my apprehensions of reality. But intuition is the starting- 
point for philosophical reflection, not its culminating and 
completing point Perceptual experience is thus an intuition 
of external reality, and communication between minds an 
intuition of other selves. But such intuitions need to be analysed 
by the respective sciences of Physics and Psychology, and then 
interpreted by Philosophy before man’s tlieoretic intere.st in the 
external world or in the world of mind can be satisfied. So 
also with religious intuitions. That there are specifically religious 
experiences which are genuine, must be admitted by all unbiased 
observers, but that the interpretation placed upon those 
experiences by the person experiencing them is necessarily 
valid is an extravagant claim which every adherent of any 
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particular religion himself denies to all his rivals. I place religious 
experience on a par with the other aspects of human experience, 
so far as it claims to bring me knowledge of a reality extraneous 
to itself. It supplies the raw material of scientific and philoso¬ 
phical knowledge, but cannot dispense with their aid, any more 
than perception can dispense with the aid of physical science 
or a philosophy of nature. Religious experience, according to 
my view, is thus a fit subject for psychological study and investi¬ 
gation, after which the findings of the psychology of religion 
must be fitted into our synthetic view of reality as a whole, 
as in the case of the other sciences. 

What then is the religious attitude I can maintain consistently 
with the Philosophy I have been advocating? Taking my start 
from my own experience, I have contended that experience 
brings me in contact with three phases of objective reality, 
which I have called external Nature, other Minds and Values. 
I have urged that our knowledge of these is the problem of 
special sciences, which themselves are incomplete, and that 
their interpretation and synthesis, which is the special task 
of Philosophy, must therefore itself be tentative and progressive. 
Our Philosophy must therefore be lacking in finality, for while 
rejecting certain theories as most decidedly irreconcilable with 
the dicta of experience, it can only express a provisional pre¬ 
ference in favour of others which seem more in conformity 
with that experience. Thus we cannot offer any explanation 
of the origin, destiny and future of our own lives, or of that of the 
Universe of which we are a part. Our knowledge is everywhere 
incomplete, and both the world of inner experience, as well 
as the world of external nature, are like great books, of which 
humanity has as yet only scanned a few scattered pages some¬ 
where in the middle. The cardinal dogma of our religion must 
therefore be a suspense of judgment on final issues, an ardent 
search for the advancement of that little knowledge of the great 
unknown which we already possess, arid a determination to 
hold fast to whatever of truth we have perceived, whatever 
of goodness or of beauty our souls have grasped. Ours is but 
a little day, for out of the great unknown we come, and into 
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a still vaster unknown we pass away. But in our little fitful 
day the go ls have given us the gift of laughter, of human friend¬ 
ship, and the r ision of beauty both in Nature and in Art. What 
if we ourselves are mortal, our l.aughter but the prelude of tears, 
love's brief transport tlie herald of approaching doom, and beauty 
but the echo of a dying song? Shall we refuse the gifts which 
the gods bring us, for brief must be the time in which we can 
enjoy them and mortality the fate of all we prize! Shall not our 
own mortality teach us to treasure all the more the good things 
that life brings us. and the very nigganlliness of fortune enhance 
the value of its gifts? And if sorrow, or grief, or loss be our portion, 
these also we shall bear with what of fortitude we ca}! .summon, 
for these also are but transitory, and in any case rebellion and 
false expectation will but enhance our own afflictions. And if 
we have wooed with any ardour that coy maid, Philosophy, 
she also will come to our aid, and by teaching us to lose the 
personal in the impersonal pursuit of remoter ends, lielp us to 
preserve that sanity and forbearance, in the face of good fortune 
or ill fortune alike, which has been from times immemorial her 
reward to het devotees. 
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ON THE PERTINENCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


"Wisdoin uncreate, the same now as it ever was, and the same to be for 
evermore.”-—St. Augustine, Confessions^ ix, lo. 

"Primordial and present Witness."—Prakasdnanda, Siddhdntamuhtdvali, 

44 - 


I. DEFINITION AND STATUS OF PHILOSOPHY, OR WISDOM 

To discuss the "problems of philosophy” presuppo.ses a definition 
of "pliilosophy.” It will not be contested that "philosophy” 
implies rather the love of wisdom than the love ol knowledge, 
nor secondarily that from the “love of wisdom," philosophy 
has come by a natural transition to mean the doctrine of those 
who love wisdom and are called philosophers.* 

Now knowledge as such is not the mere report of the senses 
(the reflection of anything in the retinal mirror maj be perfect, 
in an animal or idiot, and yet is not knowledge), nor the mere 
act of recognition (names being merely a means of alluding to 
the aforesaid reports), but is an abstraction from these reports, 
in which abstrac tion the names of the things are used as conven¬ 
ient substitutes for the things themselves. Knowledge is not 
then of individual presentations, but of types of pn^sentation; 
in other words, of things in their intelligible aspect, i.e. of the 
being that things have in the mind of tire knower, as principles, 
genera and .species. In so far as knowledge is directed to the 
attainment of ends it is called practical; in so far as it remains 
in the knower, theoretical or speculative. Finally, we cannot 
say that a man knows wisely, but that he knows well; wisdom 
takes knowktige for granted and governs tire movement of the 
will with respect to things known; or we may say that wisdom 
is the criterion of value, according to which a decision is made 
to act or not to act in any given case or universally. Which 
will apply not merely to external acts, but also to contemplative 
or theoretical -rets. 

Philosophy, accordingly, is a wisdom about knowledge, a 


‘ It is not pretended to lay down a final definition of philosophy. 
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correction du savoir-penser. In general, philosophy (2)' has been 
held to embrace what we have referred to above as theoretical 
or speculative knowledge, for example, logic, ethics, psychology, 
aesthetic, theology, ontology; and in this sense the problems 
of philosophy are evidently those of rationalisation, the purpose 
of philosophy being so to correlate the data of empirical experience 
as to “make sense" of them, which is accomplished for the most 
part by a reduction of particulars to universals (deduction). 
And thus defined, the function of philosophy contrasts with 
that of practical science, of which the proper function is that 
of predicting the particular from tlie universal (induction). 
Beyond this, however, philosophy (1) has been held to mean a 
wisdom not so much about particular kinds of thought, as 
a wisdom about thinking, and an analysis of what it means 
to think, and an enquiry as to what may be the nature of the 
ultimate reference of tiiought. In this sense tire problems of 
philosophy are with respect to the ultimate nature of reality, 
actuality or experience; meaning by reality whatever is in act 
and not merely potential. We may ask, for example, what are 
truth, goodness and beauty (considered as concepts abstracted 
from experience), or we may ask whether these or any other 
concepts abstracted from experience have actually any being 
of their own; which is the matter in debate as between nominalists 
on the one hand and realists, or idealists, on the other.^ It may 
be noted that, since in all these applications philosophy means 
“wisdom,” if or when wc .speak of philosophies in the plural, 
we shall mean not different kinds of wisdom, but wisdom with 
respect to different kinds of things. The wisdom may be more 
or less, but still one and the same order of wisdom. 


‘ Our numbering of the philosophies in inverse order as (2) and (l) is 
because Aristotle’s First Fhilosophy, viz. Metaphysics, is actually prior in 
logical order of thought, which proceeds from within outwards. 

» This is, for example, the matter in debate as between Buddhist and 
Brahmanical philo.sophers. For the nominalist, the ultimate forms, ideas, 
images or reasons arc merely names of the counters^ of thought and valid 
only as means of communication; for the realtst (idealist) the ultimate 
forms are “realities” dependent upon and inherent in being, i.e. real in 
their being and nominal only in the sense "only logically distinguishable.” 
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As to this order, if knowledge is by .abstraction, and wisdom 
about knowledge, it follows that this wisdom, pertaining to 
things known or knowable, and attained by a process of reasoning 
or dialectic from experimental data, and neithi'r being nor 
claiming to be a revealed or gnostic doctrine, in no way transcends 
thought, but is rather the best kind of thought, or, let us say, the 
truest science. It is, indeed, an excellent wisdom, and assuming 
a good will, one of great value to man.' But let us not forget 
that because of its experimental, that is to say statistical basis, 
and even supjMsing an infallible operation of tlie reason such 
as may be granted to mathcmatic.s, this wisdom can never 
establish absolute certainties, and can predict only with very 
great probability of success; the “hiws” of science, however 
useful, do nothing more than resume past experience. Further¬ 
more, philosophy in the second of the above senses, or human 
wisdom about things known or knowable, must be systematic, 
since it is required by hypothesis that its perfection will consist 
in an accounting for everything, in a perfect fitting together 
of all the part.s of the puzzle to make one logical whole; and 
the system must be a closed system, one namely limited to the 
field of tim(^ and space, cause and effect, for it is by hypothesis 
about knowable and determinate things, all of which are pre¬ 
sented to the cognitive faculty in the guise of effects, for which 
causes are souglit.* For example, space being of indefinite and 
not infinite extent,? the wisdom about determintite things 
cannot have any application to whatever ''reality" there may 

' Common sense is an admirablo thing, as is al.so instinct, but neither 
of these i.s the .same as reason, nor the same as the wisdom that is not 
about human aifaiis, but ".speculative,” i.e. known in the mirror of the 
pure intellect. 

> When a cause is discovered, thi.s is called an explanation. But each 
cause was once an effect, and so on indefinitely, so that our picture of 
reality takes the form of a scries of causes extending backwai'd into the 
past, and of effects expected in the future, but we have nc> empirical 
experience of a now, nor can we explain empirically how causes produce 
effects, the assumption post hoc propter hoc being always an act of faith, 

3 As is very eleg.intly demonstrated by St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., i, 
q, 7, a. 3, cf. q, 14, a. C2, ad.y, his “relatively infinite” being our "indefinite” 
(ananta), incalculable (asamhhya) but not placelcss (adeia) nor wholly 
timeless [akdla). 
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or may not belong to non-spatial, or immaterial, modes, or 
similarly, to a non-temporal mode, for if there be a "now,” 
we have no sensible experience of any such thing, nor can we 
conceive it in terms of logic. If it were attempted by means 
of the human wisdom to overstep the natural limits of its opera¬ 
tion, the most that could be said would be that the reference 
“indefinite magnitude" (mathematical infinity) presents a 
certain analogy to the reference "essential infinity” as postulated 
in religion and metaphysics, but nothing could be affirmed 
or denied with respect to the “isness” (esse) of this infinite 
in essence. 

If the human wisdom, depending upon itself alone ("ration¬ 
alism”), proposes a religion, this will be what is called a "natural 
religion,” having for its deity that referent of which the operation 
is seen everywhere, and yet is most refractory to analysis, 
viz. "life" or "energy.” And this natural religion will be a 
pantheism or monism, postulating a soul {anima, “animation”) 
of the universe, everywhere known by its effects perceptible 
in the movements of things; amongst which things any dis¬ 
tinction of animate and inanimate will be out of place, inasmuch 
as animation can be defined rationally only as "that which is 
expressed in, or is the cause of, motion.” Or if not a pantheism, 
then a polytheism or pluralism in which a variety of animations 
("forces”) is postulated as underlying and “explaining” a 
corresponding variety of motions.' But nothing can be affirmed 
or denied as regards the proposition that such animation or 
animations may be merely determinate and contingent aspects 
of a “reality” indeterminate in itself. Expressed more technically, 
pantheism and polytheism are essentially profane conceptions, 
and if recognisable in a given religious or metaphysical doctrine, 
are there interpolations of the reason, not essential to the religious 
or metaphysical doctrine in itself.' 

' Science differs from animism only in this rnspect, that while science 
assumes forces in the sense of blind wills, animism (which is also a kind 
of philosophy) personifies these forces and endows them with a free will. 

> Pantheism is more commonly predicated of a given doctrine merely 
by imputation, either with unconsciously dishonest intention or by 
customary usage uncritically perpetuated. In every case the observer 
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On the other hand, the human wisdom, not relying on itself 
alone, may be applied to a partial, viz. analogical, exposition 
of the religious or metaphysical wisdoms, these being taken 
as prior to itself. For although the two wisdoms (philosophy (2) 
and pliilosophy (i)) are different in kind, there can be a formal 
coincidence, and in this sense what is called a “reconciliation 
of science ind religion.” Each is then dependent on the other, 
although in diiferent ways; the sciences depending on revealed 
truth for their formal correction, and revealed truth relying 
upon the sciences for its dcinonslralion by analogy, “not as 
though it stood in need of them, but only to make its teaching 
clearer.” 

In either cast;, the final end of human wisdom is a good or 
happiness tliat shall accrue either to the philosopher himself, 
or to his neighbours, or to humanity at large, but necessarily 
in terms of material well-being. The kind of good envisaged 
may or may not be a moral good.' For example, if we assume 
a good will, i.e. a natural senst; of justice, the natural religion 
will be expressed in ethics in a sanction of such laws of conduct 
as most conduce to the common good, and he may be admired 
who sacrifices even life for the sake of this. In aesthetic (art being 
circa facUbilia) the natural religion, given a good will, will 
justify the manufacture of such goods as are apt for human 
well-being, whether as physical necessities or as sources of 
sensible jdeasure. All this belongs to “humanism” and is very 
far from despicable. But in case there is not a good will, the 
natural religion may equally be employed to justify the 
proposition “might is right” or “devil take the hindmost,” 
and in manufacture the production of goods either by methods 
which are injurious to the common good, or which in themselves 
are immediately adapted to ends injurious to the common good; 
as in the cases of child-labour and the manufacture of poison gas. 

presumed to be iinp.artial should consider the doctrine itself, and not what 
is said of it by hostile critic.s. On the general impropriety of the term 
“pantheism” in cunneGtioa with the Vedanta, see Lacombe, Avant-propos 
to Grou.sset, Les Philosophies Indtennes, p, xiv, note i, and Whitby, 
Preface to Guenon, Man and his Becoming, p. ix. 

> St. Thomas, Sum. The 1. i, q. I, a. 6, ad. 2. 
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Revealed truth, on the contrary, demands a good will a prion, 
adding that the aid of the rational philosophy, as science or art, is 
required iti order that the good will may be made effective^ 

There is then another kind of philosophy (i), viz. that to 
which we have alluded as “revealed truth,” which though it 
covers the whole ground of philosophy (2), does so in another 
way, while beyond this it treats confidently of “realities” which 
may indeed be immanent in time and space tissue, and are not 
wholly incapable of rational demonstration, but are nevertheless 
said to be transcendent with respect to this tissue, i.e. by no 
means wholly contained within it nor given by it, nor wholly 
amenable to demonstration. The First Philosophy, for example, 
affirms the actuality of a “now” independent of the flux of time; 
while experience is only of a past and future. Again, the procedure 
of the First Philosophy is no longer in the first place deductive 
and secondarily inductive, but inductive from first to last, its 
logic proceeding invariably from the transcendental to the uni¬ 
versal, and thence as before to the particular. This First 
Philosophy, indeed, taking for granted the principle "as above, 
so below” and vice-versa,^ is able to find in every microcosmic 
fact the trace or symbol of a macrocosmic actuality, and 
accordingly resorts to "proof” by analogy; but this apparently 
deductive procedure is here employed by way of demonstration, 
and not by way of proof, where logical proof is out of the question, 
and its place is taken either by faith (Augustine’s credo ut 
intelUgam) or by the evidence of immediate experience [alaukika- 
pratyaksa).3 

' Prudence is defined as recta ratio agibilium, art as recta ratio factibilium. 

^ E.g. Aitareya Brdhmarta, viii. 2. 

3 “Metaphysics can disjiute with one who denies its principles, if only 
the opponent will make some concession; but if he concede nothing, it 
can have no dispute with him. ... If our opponent believes nothing of 
divine revelation, there is no longer any means of proving the articles of 
faith by reasoning” (St. Thomas, Sum. Tkeol., i, q. i, a.8 c.); and ib., q. 46, 
a. 2; "The articles of faith cannot be proved demonstratively," 

Similarly in India it is repeatedly and explicitly asserted that the truth 
of Vedio doctrine cannot be demonstrated but only experienced. “By 
what should one know the Knower of knowing" [Brhaddrariyaka Up., iv. 
5 * 15 )- 
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Our first problem in connection with the highest wisdom, 
considered is a doctrine known by revelation (whether through 
ear or symbolic transmission), consistent but unsystematic, and 
intelligible in itself although it treats in part of unintelligible 
things, is to distinguish without dividing religion from 
metaphysics. pJiilosophy (2) from philosophy (1). This is a 
distinction without a difference, like that of attribute from 
essence, and yet a distinction of fundamental importance if 
we are to grasp the true meaning of any given spiritual act. 

We proceed therefore first to emphasise the distinctions that 
can be drawn as between religion and metaphysics with respect 
to a wisdom that is one in itself and in any case primarily 
directed to immaterial, or rationally speaking, "unreal” things.’ 
Broadly speaking, the distinction is tliat of Christiciiity from 
Gnosticism, Sunni from Shi’a doctrine, Ramilnuja from ^arhkara, 
of the will fiom the intellect, participation (bhakti) from gnosis 
(jnana), or knowledge-of (avidya) from knowledge-as [vidyd]. 
As regar(.ls the Way, the distinction is one of consecration from 
initiation, and of passive from active integration; and as regards 
the End, of assimilation {laddkiinUa) from identification [ladbhdva). 
Religion requires of its adherents to be perfected; metaphysics 
that they realise their own perfection that has never been 
infringed (even Satan is still virtually Lucifer, being fallen in 
grace and not in nature). Sin, from the standpoint ol religion, 
is moral; from that of metaphysics, intellectual (mortal sin 
in metaphysics being a conviction or assertion of independent 
self-subsistence, as in Satan's case, or envy of the .spiritual 
attainments of others, as in Indra’.s). 

Religion, in general, proceeds from tlie lieing in act [kdfydvasthd) 
of the First Principle, without regard to its being in potentiality 
(kdrandvaslhd) ;= while metaphysics treats of the Supreme 

■ Throughout the present essay it is as,sunied that .sensibility means 
the perception of things by the senses, not a cognition but a reaction; 
reason, tlie activity of the 'intelligence witli respect to tire causal series 
of accidents, .sometimes called the, chain of fate, or in other words an 
intelligence with respect to things phenomenally known in tijne and space 
and called “matiTial''; and intellect, the habit of first principles, 

* Thus Chand.igya Up., vi. 2. l asserts a religious point of view, as 
distinct from tlie met.iphysical point of view that prevails in the IJpanisads 
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Identity as an indisseverable unity of potentiality and act, 
darkness and light, holding that these can also and must also 
be considered apart when we attempt to understand their 
operation in identity in It or Him. And so religion assumes 
an aspect of duality,' viz. when it postulates a “primary matter," 
“potentiality” or “non-being" far removed from the actuality 
of God, and does not take account of the principal presence 
of this “primary matter” in, or rather “of” the First, as its 
“nature.”* 

Religions may and must be many, each being an “arrangement 
of God.” and stylistically differentiated, inasmuch as the thing 
known can only be in the knower according to the mode of 
the knower, and lienee as wc say in India, “He takes the forms 
that are imagined by His worshippers.” or as Eckhart expresses 
it, “I am the cause that God is God.”:) And this is why religious 
beliefs, as much as they have united men, have also divided 
men against each other, as Christian or heathen, orthodox or 
heretical .4 So that if we are to consider what may be the most 

generally, e.g. Taittirlya Up., ii. 7. Christian philosophy maintains that 
God is "wholly in act." Metapliysics concurs in the definition of perfection 
as a realisation of all the possibilities of being, but would rather say of 
God that "He does not proceed from potentiality to act" than that He is 
without potentiality. 

‘ Duality, as of “spirit and matter," "act and potentiality," "form and 
substance,” “good and evil.” This is avoided in Christianity metaphysically, 
when it is shown that evil is not a self-subsistent nature, but merely a 
privation, and can be known to the First Intellect only as a goodness or 
perfection in potentia. It is avoided in Sufi metaphysic by considering 
good and evil as merely reflections in time and sjiace of His essential 
attributes of Mercy and Majesty, 

“ “Matter” here must not be confused with the "solid matter” of 
everyday parlance; in Christian philosophy, "primary matter" is precisely 
that "nothing” with respect to which it is said ex nihilo fit. Such "matter” 
is said to be "insatiable for form,” and the same is implied when in the 
Jaiminlya Up. Bfdhmaria, i, 56, it is said that "In the beginning, the 
woman (= UrvaSi, Apsaras) went about in the flood seeking a master" 
{icchantl salile patim). 

3 The physical analogy is represented in the assertion of the anthro¬ 
pologist that "God is man-made"; a proposition perfectly valid within the 
conditions of its own level of reference. 

4 That is mainly, of course, in Europe from the thirteenth century 
onwards. In Hinduism, a man is regarded as a true teacher who gives 
to any individual a better access to that individual’s own scriptures; for 
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urgent practical problem to be resolved by the philosopher, 
we can only answer that this is to be recognised in a control 
and revision of the principles of comparative religion, the true 
end of which science, judged by the best wisdom (and judgment 
is the proj)er function of applied wisdom), should be to demon¬ 
strate the common metaphysical basis of all religions and that 
diverse culmrcs are fundamentally related to one another as 
being the dialects of a common spiritual and intellectual language; 
for whoever recognises this, will no longer wish to assert that 
“My religion is best,” but only that it is the “best for me.”‘ 
In other u'ords, the purpose of religious contro\'ersy should 
be, not to “convert” the opponent, but trr persuade him that 
his religion is essentially the same as om own. To cite a case 
in point, it is not long since wc received a communication from 
a Catholic fiMcnd in which he said ‘T’ve been ashamed for years 
at the superficiality and cheapness of my attempt to state a 
difference between Christian.s and Hindus.” It is noteworthy 
that a pronouncement such as this will assuredly strike a majority 
of European readers with a sense of horror. Wc recognise in 
fact that rchgious controversy lias still generally in view to 
convince the opponent of error rather than of correctness in our 

“the path men take from every side is Mini-’' {Bhagavad (Hid, iv. ll). 
Clement of Alexandria allows that "There was always a natural mani¬ 
festation of the one Almighty Cod amongst all right-thinking men" 
(Alisc., bk. v); Kckbart says alino.st in the word.s of the Bhng.wad GUd, 
cited above, "In whatever way you find God best, that way pursue," 
Dante will not exclude all the pagan philosophers from Heavin; in the 
Grail tradition, Malory .say.s that "Mcrlyti made the round table in 
tokenyng of the roundenes of the world for by the round table is the world 
sygnifyed by ryghte. For all the world ci-y.sten and hethen re])a;vrcn vnto 
the round table" (Mvrt li’Arthur, xiv. 2); these may be contrasted with 
the position taken in the Song of Roland where, when Saragossa has been 
taken, "A thousand Frank.s enter the synagoguo.s and inosquts, who.se 
every wall with riialhit and axe they shatter . . . the heathen folk are 
driven in crowds 10 the bapti.smal font, to take (dirist's yoke upon them." 

' The "best for me" need not be "true.st absolutely” as judged by 
absolute metaphysical standards. Keverthcless. the metaphysician will 
not suggest that the follower of a "second best" religion should abandon 
it for another (cf. Jthagavud (Htd, iii. 2G, nii Intddhibhcdam janayed 
ajndnam), but rather that he go pirl/icr in where, he already is, a.nd thus 
verify as "true" liis own im.ages. not by those of another pattern, but 
rather by the prior form that is common to both. 
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eyes; and one even detects in modem propagandist writing 
an undertone of fear, as though it would be a disaster that 
might upset our own faith, were we to discover essential truth 
in the opponent; a fear which is occasioned by the very fact 
that with increasing knowledge and understanding, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to establish fundamental differences 
as between one religion and another. It is one of the functions 
of the First Philosophy to dissipate such fears. Nor is there 
any other ground whatever upon which all men can be in absolute 
agreement, excepting that of metaphysics, which we assert is 
the basis and norm of all religious formulations. Once such 
a common ground is recognised, it becomes a simple matter 
to agree to disagree in matters of detail, for it will be seen that 
the various dogmatic formulations are no more than paraphrases 
of one and the same principle.’ 

Few will deny that at the present day Western civilisation 
is faced with the imminent possibility of total functional failure 
nor that at the same time this civilisation has long acted and 
still continues to act as a powerful agent of disorder and oppression 
throughout the rest of the world. We dare say that both of 
these conditions are referable in the last analysis to that impotence 
and arrogance which have found a perfect expression in the 
dictum “East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet,” a proposition to which only the most abysmal 
ignorance and deepest discomagement could have given rise. 
On the other hand, wc recognise that the only possible ground 
upon which an effective entente of East and West can be accom¬ 
plished is that of the pui'ely intellectual wisdom that is one 
and the same at all times and for all men, and is independent 
of all environmental ido.syncrasy.* 

We had intended to discuss at greater length the differentia 
of religion and metaphysics, but shall rather conclude the present 
section by an assertion of their ultimate identity. Both, considered 

’ “Diverse dogmatic formulations,” i.e. dharma-parydya as this expres¬ 
sion is employed in the Saddharma PutidaHha. 

’ In this context the reader is recommended to Ren6 Guenon, L’Orient 
et VOccident, Paris, 1932. 
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as Ways, or praxis, are means of accomplishing the rectification, 
regeneration and reintegration of the aberrant and fragmented 
individual consciousness, both conceive of man's last end 
{purusdrlha) as consisting in a realisation by the individual 
of all the possibilities inherent in his own being, or may go 
farther, and see in a realisation of all the possibilities of being 
in any mode and also in jrossibilities of non-being, a final goal. 
For the N<io-Platonists and Augustine, and again for Erigena, 
Eckhart and Dante, and for sucli as Rumi, Ibnu’l Arab! 
Sariikaracarya, and many others in Asia, religious and intellectual 
experience are too closely interwoven ever to be wholly divided;' 
who for example would have suspected that the wrrds “How 
can That, which the Comprehending call the Eye of all things, 
the Intelleci; of intellects, the Light of lights, and numinous 
Omnipresence, be other than man’.s last end,” and “Thou hast 
been touched and taken! long has Thou dwelt apart from me, 
but now that I have found Thee, I sliall never let Thee go,” 
are taken, noi from a “theistic” source, but from purely Ved^ntic 
hymns addressed to the Essence (dlman) and to the “impersonal” 
Brahman ? 

II. HOW DIVERS WISDOMS HAVE CONSIDERED IMMORTALITY 

Let US now consider the apjilieation of different kinds of wisdom 
to a particular problem of general significance. The ptTtinence 
of philosojrhy vo the problem of immortality is evident, inasmuch 
as wisdom is primarily concerned with immaterial things, and 
it is evident that material things arc not immortal as such 
(in esse per sc), nor even from one moment to another, but are 
continually in flux, and this is undeniable, regardless of whether 

" Cf. Erigena, De div. naturae, i. 66 , AniJ>» siquidem ex wna fonte, divina 
scilicet sapientia, nianare dubium rum est, and Bhugavad Gild, v. 4-5, 
“It is the children of this world, and not the mrn of learning who think 
of gnosis and works as different. . . . He sees in triith who see.s that gnosis 
and works are one ' (for Sfuirkhya and Yoga a.s meaning gnosis ami works 
respectively, see iti., iii. 3). That the Way of tinosis and the Way of 
Participation have one and the same end bec<inies evident wixen we 
consider that love and knowledge can only be ci>uceivecl of as perfected 
in an identity of lor er and beloved, knower and known. 
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there may or may not be in such perpetually becoming things 
some immortal principle. Or to regard the matter from another 
angle, we may say that whatever, if anything, there may be 
immortal in phenomenal things must have been so since time 
began, for to speak of an immortal principle as having become 
mortal is the same thing as to say it was always mortal. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate that human wisdom, 
rationalism, our philosophy {2), will understand by “immortality,” 
not an everlasting life on earth, but an after-death persistence 
of individual consciousness and memory and character, such 
as in our experience survives from day to day across the nightly 
intervals of death-like sleep. Rational wisdom then will take 
up either one of two positions. It may in the first place argue 
that we have no experience of nor can conceive of the functioning 
of consciousness apart from the actual physical bases on which 
the functioning seems to rest, if indeed consciousness be in itself 
anything whatever more than a function of matter in motion, 
that is to say of physical existence; and will not therefore 
conceive the possibility of any other than an immortality in 
history, viz. in the memories of other mortal beings. In this 
sense there can also be postulated the possibility of a kind of 
resurrection, as when memory is refreshed by the discovery 
of documentary proofs of the existence of some individual or 
people whose very names had been forgotten it may be for 
millennia. Or human wisdom may maintain, rightly or wrongly, 
that evidences have been found of the "survival of personality,” 
viz. in communications from the "other world,” of such sort 
as to prove either by reference to facts unknown to the observer, 
but which are afterwards verified, or by "manifestations” of 
one sort or another, a continuity of memory and persistence 
of individual character in the deceased who is assumed to be 
in communication with the observer. If it is then attempted 
to rationalise the evidence thus accepted^ it is argued that there 
may be kinds of matter other and subtler than those perceptible 
to our present physical senses, and that th’ese other modalities 
of matter may very well serve as the suppositum of consciousness 
functioning on other planes of being. 
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It will be reiidily seen that no spiritual or intellectual distinction 
can be drawn bet^vecn the two rationalistic interpretations, the 
only difference between them being as regards the amount or 
kind of time in which the continuity of individual character 
and consciousness can be maintained in a dimensioned space 
and on a material basis, theories of “foiirtli dimensions" or of 
“subtle matte)'" changing nothing in principle. Both of the 
rationalistic inter]iretations are rejected in Mo, equally by 
religion and metajihysics. 

Not that the possibility of an indefinite perdurance of individual 
consciousness upon indefinitely numerous or various platforms 
of being and in vaiious temporal modes is by any means denied 
in religion or in metaphysics (it being rather assumed that 
individual consciousness even now functions on other levels 
than those of our present terrestrial experience),' bat that 
a persistence in such modes of being is not, strictly s])eaking, 
an immortality, this being taken to mean an immutability 
of being without development or change and wliolly un¬ 
eventful; while that which is tlius presumed to subsist apart 
from contingency, viz. the .soul, form or noumcnal principle 
(nama) of the individual, by which it is w/iat it is, must be 
distinguished alike from the subtle and the gross bodies isUksma 
and sthula Aarlr'i) which are equally phenomenal (rupa), as being 
wholly intellectual and immaterial.^ 

For example, "things belongiirg to the state of glory are not 
under the sun" (St Thomas, Sum. Theol., iii., Sup., q. i, a. i), 
i.e. not in any mode of time or space; rather, “it is through 
the midst of ti e Sun that one escapes altogether” [atimucyate), 
(Jaimimya Up. Brahmana, i. 3), where the su:i is the “gateway 
of the worlds” {loka-dvara), [Chund. Up., viii. 6. 6), Eckhart’s 
“gate through which all things return perfectly free to their 
supreme felicity {pilr^dnanda) . . . free as the Godhead in its 
non-existence” [asuf), the “Door” of Johir X, “Heaven’s-gate 

> “Even we ourrelvca as mentally tasting something eternal, are not in 
this world." St, Augustine, De Trin., iv. 20. 

» Therefore incapable of "proof,” whether the phenomena adduced be 
"scientific" or "spiritualistic " 
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that Agni opens” (svargasya lokasya dvdram avynot), [Aitareya 
Brdhmana, iii. 42).^ It is true that here again we shall inevitably 
meet with a certain and by no means negligible distinction of 
the religious from the metaphysical formulation. The religious 
concept of supreme felicity culminates as we have already seen 
in the assimilation of the soul to Deity in act; the soul’s own 
act being one of adoration rather than of union. Likewise, and 
without inconsistency, since it is assumed that the individual 
soul remains numerically distinct alike from God and from 
other substances, religion offers to mortal consciousness the 
consolatory promise of finding there in Heaven, not only God, 
but those whom it loved on earth, and may remember and 
recognise. 

Nor will metaphysics deny that even in a “Heaven,” on the 
farther side of time, there may be, at least until the “Last 
Judgment,” a knowlcdge-of (avidyd) rather than a knowledge-as 
(vidyd), though it will not think of him whose modality is still 
in knowledge-of as wholly Comprehending (vidvdn) nor as abso¬ 
lutely Enlarged [atimukta). Metajdiysics will allow, and here in 
formal agreement with religion, that there may or even must 
be states of being by no means wholly in time, nor yet in eternity 
(the timeless now), but aevitemal, “aeviternity” (Vedic amytatva) 
being defined as a mean between eternity and time ;* the Angels, 

» While it is shown here how the formulations of different religions 
may express the same conceptions in almost verbal agreement, it must 
not be supposed that we therefore advocate any kind of eclecticism, or 
conceive the possibility of a new religion compounded of all existing 
religions. Eclecticism in religion results only in confusion and caricature, 
of which a good example can be cited in “Theosophy.” 

» St. Thomas. Sum. Theol., i, q. 10, a. 5. He says “states of being” in 
the plural deliberately (cf. Ken6 Guenon, Les Atats multiples de I'ktre, 
Paris, 1932), although for purposes of generalisation it has been necessary 
to speak only of three, viz. the human, angelic and divine, that is those 
to which the literal, metaphorical and analogical understandings pertain 
respectively. 

With the Christian “aeviternity,” Indian aryirtatva, and the traditional 
concept of “humanity” and “Perfect Man” (e.g. Islamic insanu'l kamll), 
cf. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 215; “If it were permissible 
to personify the unconscious, we might call it a collective human being 
combining the characteristics of both sexes, transcending youth and age, 
birth and death, and from having at its command a human experience 
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for example as conscious intellectual substances, partaking of 
eternity as to their immutable nature and understanding, but 
of time as regards their accidental awareness of t.efore and 
after, the changeability of their affections (liability to fall from 
grace, etc.), and inasmuch as the angelic independence of local 
motion (because of which Angels are represented as winged, 
and spoken of as "birds'’),' whereby they can be inywhere, 
is other than the immanence of the Idrst, which implies an 
equal presence everywhere. Nor is it denied by religion that 
"Certain men even in this state of life are greater than certain 
angels, not actually, but virtually” (St. Thomas, Sun. Theol., 
i, q. 117, a. 2, ad. 3), whence it naturally follows th.it “Some 
men are taken up into the highest angelic orders” (Gregory, 
Horn, xxxiv m Ev.), thus partaking of an aeviternal being; 
all of which corresponds to what is implied by the familiar 
Hindu expression devo blmlvd, equivalent to “dead and gone to 
Heaven.” Precisely this point of view is more technically 
expressed in the critical text, Jifhaddr. Up., iii. 2. 12, “When 
a man dies, \s hat does not forsake {na jahdti) him is Iris ‘soul’ 
(ndma],^ the soul is without end {amnia, 'aeviternal’), without 

of one or two itUlioii years, almost immortal. If such a bein' existed, 
he would be exalted above all lemiior;il cliangc ... he would have lived 
countIe.ss times over the life of the individual, or the family, tribe and 
people, and ho would possess the living sense of the rliythm of growth, 
flowering and decay. It would be positively grotesque for us to call this 
immense sy.stem of the experience of the uncoicscious psyche an illusion.'' 
Here it may be noted that “unconscious" presents an analogy with “Deep- 
Sleep” {susupti saniSdhi excessns or raptus)', on the other hand, the 
use of the word "collective" betrays a purely scientific, and not a meta¬ 
physical conception. ' 

' "Intellect is the swiftest of birds" {manah javisiam patayatm antalf, 
Rg. Veda, vi, 9. S '- It ia as birds that the Angels "celebrate in the Tree of 
Life their share of aeriternity" [yatra suparHii uiuftasya bhagam . . . abhi 
svaranti, ib., i. 1O4. 2[). The traditional exiiressioii “language cd birds" 
(which survives in I'a little bird told me") refers to angelic communications. 

» Ndma is the correlative of rupa, being the noumcnal or intelligible 
part and efficient cause of the integration ndma rupa, viz. tfie individual 
as lie is in himsell; and therefore to be rendered not by “name" (for this 
is not a nominali.et but a realist doctrine), but liy “idea,” "archetype," 
"form” or "soul” (as when it is said "the soul is the form of the body"); 
diman on the otlicr b.md being “es.seiice” rather than “soul" {essentia, 
that by which a substance has esse in whatever mode). 
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end is what the Several Angels are, so then he wins the world 
everlasting” {anantam lokam). Cf. Rtiml (xii in Nicholson’s 
Shams-i-Tabriz), “Every shape you see has its archetype in the 
placeless world, and if the shape perished, no matter, since 
its original is everlasting” [Idmkdn-ast)-, and St. Thomas, Sum, 
Theol., ii-i, q. 67, a. 2 c, “as regards the intelligible species, which 
are in the possible intellect, the intellectual virtues remain,” 
viz. when the body is corrupted. This was also expounded by 
Philo, for whom “Le lieu de cctte vie immortelle est le monde 
intelligible,that is to say the same as the “Intellectual Realm” 
of Plotinus, passim. If we now consider the implications of these 
dicta in connection with Bohme's answer to the scholar who 
enquires, "Whither goeth the soul when the body dieth?" viz. 
that “There is no neccs-sity for it to go anywither. . . . For . . . 
whichsoever of the two (that is either heaven or hell) is manifested 
in it (now), in that the soul standeth (then) . . . the judgment 
is, indeed, immediately at the departure of the body,”* and in 
the light of Bfhaddr. Up., iv. 4. 5-6, “As is his will ... so is 
his lot” [yat kdmam ... tat sampadyate) and “ He whose mind 
is attached (to mundane things) . . . returns again to this 
world . . . but he whose desire is the Essence (dtman), his 
life {prdndh) does not leave him, but he goes as Brahman unto 
Brahman,” it will be apparent that although the soul or intellect 
(Vedic manas) is immortal by nature (i.e. an individual poten- 
tiality that cannot be annihilated, whatever its "fate”), never¬ 
theless the actual “fate” of an individual consciousness, whether 
it be destined to be "saved” or “liberated” [devaydna), or to 
enter into time again {pitrydna), or to be "lost” {nirytha), 
depends upon itself. And therefore we are told to “Lay up 
treasure in Heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupt”; 
for evidently, if the conscious life of the individual be even 
now established intellectually (or in religious phraseology, 
“spiritually”), and the intellectual or spiritual world be aeviternal 

* Br^hier, Les Idees philosopkiqvis et religieiises de Philon d’Alexandrie, 
1925, p. 340. 

’ Bohmc, On Heaven and Hell (in Everynxan's Library, volume entitled 
Signatura Rerum, etc.). 
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(as follows from the consideration that ideas have neither place 
nor date) this conscious life cannot be infringed by the death 
of the body, which changes nothing in this respect. Or if the 
consciousness be still attached to and involved in ends (whether 
good or evil) such as can only be accomplished in time and 
space, but have not yet been accomjilished when the body dies, 
then evidently such a consciousness will find its way back into 
those conditions, viz. of space and time, in which the desired 
ends can be accomplished.’ Or finally, if conscious life has been 
led altogetiier m the flesh, it must be thought of as cut off when 
its sole support is destroyed; that is, it must be thought of as 
"backsliding” into a mere potentiality or hell. 

Space will not permit us to discuss the theory of “reincarnation” 
at any length, "flie fundamentals are given in the Rg. Veda, 
where it is primarily a matter of recurring manifestation, in 
this sense for example, Mitra jdyate punah (x. 85. 19) and Usas 
is punahpunar jdyarndna (i. 92. 10). An individual application 
in the spirit of "Thy will be done” is found in v, 4(). i, “As a 
comprehending (vidvdn) horse I yoke myself unto the pole (of 
the chariot of the year) . . . seeking neither a release nor to 
come back .igain {na asydh vitmteam na avyltam punah), may 
He (Agni) as Comprehendcr (vidvdn) and our Waywise Guide 
lead us ariglit.” The individual, indeed, "is bom acc.ording to 
the measure of his understanding” (Ailareya Aranyaka, ii. 3. 2), 
and just as "the world itself is pregnant with the causes of 
imbom things” (.Augustine, De Trin., iii. 9) so is the individual 
pregnant with the accidents that must befall him; as St. Thomas 
expresses it, "fate is in the created causes themselves” (Sum 
Theol., i, q. 1x6, 2), or Plotinus, "the Law is given in the entities 
upon whom it falls, ... it prevails because it is within them 
. . . and sets up in them a painful longing to enter the realm 
to which they are bidden from within” (Enneads, iv. 3. 15); 
and similarly Ibnu’l 'Arabi, who says that while being is from 
God, modality is not" directly from Him, "for He only wills 
what they have it in them to become” (Nicholson, SfMih'i's . , . , 

* It is the goc'd purpose, for example, which operates in the return of 
a Bodhisattva, rvho is otherwise fit for Nirvana. 

E 
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p, 151). On the other hand, it may be taken as certain that the 
Buddhist and still more the modern Theosophical interpretations 
of causality {karma) or fate (adrsta), which assert the necessity 
of a return (except for one who is mukta or has '‘reached” 
nirvana) to the very same conditions that have been left behind 
at death, involve a metaphysical antinomy; “You would not 
step twice into the same waters, for other waters are ever 
flowing in upon you” (Heracleitus). What is really contemplated 
in Vedic and other traditional doctrines is the necessity of a 
recurrent manifestation in aeon after aeon, though not again 
within one and the same temporal cycle,' of all those individual 
potentialities or forces in which the desire to “prolong their 
line” is still effective; every Patriarch (pUf) being, like Prajapati 
himself, prajd-kdmya, and therefore willingly committed to the 
“Patriarchal Way” [pilyyana). 

What is then from the standpoint of metaphysics the whole 
course of an individual potentiality, from the “time” that it 
first awakens in the primordial ocean of universal possibility 
until the "time” it reaches the last harbour? It is a return into 
the source and well-spring of life, from which life originates, 
and thus a passage from one “drowning” to another; but with 
a distinction, valid from the standpoint of the individual in 
himself so long as he is a Wayfarer and not a Comprehender, 
for, seen as a process, it is a passage from a merely possible 
perfection through actual imperfection to an actual perfection, 
from potentiality to act, from slumber {abodhya) to a full 
awakening (sambodhi). Ignoring now the Patriarchal Way as 
being a "round about” course, and considering only the straight 
Angelic Way (devaydna), with which the Rg. Veda is primarily 
and the individual mumukm specifically concerned, we may 
say that this Way is one at first of a diminishing and afterwards 
of an increasing realisation of all the possibilities intrinsic to 

' In Bhagavad Gild, vi. 4I, for example, idsvatl samd is very far from 
implying "forthwith.” We doubt very much whether any Aupanisada 
passage could be cited as implying a re-embodiment otherwise than at 
the dawn of a new cycle, and then only as the growth of a seed sown in 
the previous aeon, or as a tendency with which the new age can be said 
to be pregnant. 
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the fact cf being in a given mode (the human, for example), 
and ultimately leads to the realisation of all the possibilities 
of being in any or every mode, and over and beyond this of 
those of being not in any mode whatever. We cannot do more 
than allude here to the part that is taken by what is called 
"initiation ’ in this connection; only saying that the intention 
of initiation is to communicate from one to another a spiritual 
or ratlier intellectual impulse that has been continuously trans¬ 
mitted in guru-parampara-krama from the beginning and is 
ultimately of non-human origin, and whereby the contracted 
and disintegrated individual is awakened to the possibility of 
a reintegration {samskarana) ,' and tliat metaphysical rites, or 
"mysteries' (which are in imitation of the means employed 
by the Father to accomplish His own reintegration, tlie necessity 
for which is occasioned by the incontinence of tire creative 
act), are, like the analogous traditional scriptures, intended to 
provide the individual with the necessary preparatory education 
in and means of intellectual operation; but the "Great Work,” 
that of accomplishing the reunion of essence with Essence, 
must be done by himself within himself. 

We have so far followed the Wayfarer’s course by the Angelic 
Way to the spiritual or intellectual realm; and here, from the 
religious point of view, lies his immortality, for indeed "the 
duration of aeviternity is infinite” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 
i, q. 10, a. 5, ad. 4). But it will be maintained in metaphysics, or 
even in a religion or by an individual mystic such as Eckhart 
(in so far as the religious experience is both devotional and in¬ 
tellectual in the deepest sense of Ixith words) that an aevitemal 
station [pada), such as is implied in the concept of being in a 
heaven, is not the end, nor by any means a full return {nivrtti), 
but only a resting place {visrdma).'^ And likewise, it will be 

• See Ailarcya Atavyaka, iii, 2. 6; Aitareya Brdhmma, vi, 27; 
Satapatha Brahma^a, vii, i. 2. I and^asi'ifM. Cf. also Gufinon, "J-'Initiation 
et les Metiers.” Le Voile 4 'Isis, No. 172, 1934. 

> Saddhtirma Pimdarlka, v. 74. Similarly, the true end of the ritual 
acts and appointed sacrifices of the Veda is not the attainment of a 
temporary heaven, but the awakening of a desire to know the Essence 
(atman) {Siddhdntamuktdvall, xxxiii, with Venis’ note "Paradise is as it 
were but the half-way house"). 
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maintained that to conceive of the intellectual realm itself 
as a place of memories would be a derogation, for as Plotinus 
says of its natives, "if they neither seek nor doubt, and never 
learn, nothing being at any time absent from their knowledge 
. . . what reasonings, what processes of rational investigation, 
can take place in them? In other words, they have seen God 
and they do not recollect? Ah, no . . . such reminiscence is 
only for souls that have forgotten" (Enneads, iv. 4. 6) p and still 
more must we say respecting mundane memories [vdsand) that 
“when the soul's act is directed to another order, it must utterly 
reject the memory of such things, over and done with now” 
{ib., iv. 4. 4. 8). 

The metaphysical concept of Perfection, indeed, envisages a 
state of being that is, not Miuman since it is maintained that 
such a state is always and everywhere accessible to whoever 
will press inwards to the central point of consciousness and 
being on any ground or plane of being, nor "heartless” unless 
we mean by “heart” the seat of soulfulness and sentimentality: 
but assuredly «oM-human. For example, in Chdnd. Up., v, 10. 2 
it is precisely as amanava purusa, “non-human person,” that 
the Son and aeviternal avatdra, Agni,^ is said to lead onward the 
Comprehending one who has found his way through the Supernal 
Sun to the farther side of the worlds, and this is the “pathway 
of the Angels” {devaydna) as contrasted with that of the Patriarchs 
{pitrydna) which does not lead beyond the Sun but to re-embodi¬ 
ment in a human mode of being. And it is foreseen that this 
devaydna must lead, whether sooner or later, to what is expressed 
in doctrinal mysticism as a “final death of the soul,” or “drown¬ 
ing," the Sufi al-fand 'an al-fand; by which is implied a passage 

■ Similarly in Dante, Paradiso, 29. 79-81, “their sight is never inter¬ 
cepted by any new perception, and so there is no need of memory, for 
thought has not been cleft.’’ 

* Agni(-Prajapati), who in the Vedas is the Herdsman of the Spheres 
{gopd bhuvanasya), Waywise Ixader (vidvdn pathali puraela), Messenger 
and Herald (dMa, arati], and stands as the Pillar of Life at the Parting 
of the Ways {ayor ha skambha . . . pathdm visarge, Veda, x. 5. 6) in 
cosmic crucifixion {dharuvesu sihUah, ib.), corresponding to the “dogmatic” 
Buddha, Christ as distinguished from Jesus, and to the “Idea of 
Muljammad.” 
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beyond even consciousness in deity as act, to a Supreme (Skt. 
para, pariitpara) i)eyond all trace of even an cxemplaiy multi¬ 
plicity, nor ill any way “intelligible.” And there, so far that 
is from any possible "reminiscence” of any that have been known 
or loved in otherness, in the words of Eckhart, “No one will 
ask me whence I came or whither I went,” or in Rumi s, “None 
has knowledge of each who enters that he is so-and-so or so- 
and-so.”' 

If this appears to be a denial of ultimate significance to human 
love, the position has been altogether misunderstood. For all 
metaphysical formulations, assuming that an infallible analogy 
relates every ])lane of being to every other, have seen in human 
love an image of divine felicity (purndminda), imagine d not as 
a contradiction of but as transformation {pardvrtli) of sensual 
experience. This is the theory of “Platonic love,” according to 
which, as Ibnu’l Farid expresses it, “the charm of every fair 
youth or lovely girl is lent to them from Her beauty”; a point 
of view implicit too in Erigena’s conception of the wcirld as a 
thcophaiiy, and in the Scholastic doctrine' of the vestigium pedis, 
the trace or footprint of divinity in time, which has its equivalent 
in Vedic and Zen symbolisms. Wlial this means in actual tradition 
is that the beloved on earth is to be retdised there not as she is 
in herself but as she is in God,' and so it is in the case of Dante 
and Beatrice, Ibnu’l ’ArabI and an-Nizam,3 and in that of 
Chandidas anil Rami.4 The beauty of the Beloved there is no 
longer as it is here contingent and merely a partici])ation or 
reflection, but that of the Supernal Wisdom, that of the One 
Madonna, that of the intrinsic being of the Bride, which “rains 
down flames of fire” [Convivio) and as claritas illuminates and 
guides the pure intellect. In that last and hidden station (guhyam 

' Nicholson, .Shcmis-i-Tahvjz, 

> Cf. I'ai'jumiin iil-Ashwcli/, xl. 2, “Slio was c.xaltcci in majisty above 
time"; and Ruinl, " 'TiS love and the lover that live to ali eternity" 
(xiii, in Nicholson, Shanis-i-Tahriz). 

Another example eonld be cited in the Sheplutd of hermas. 

i Whom Ibni ’l 'ArabI met at Mecca in 1201, see Nicholson, Tarjumdn 
al-Askmdq, 1911: 

t Cf. “Sahaja ’ in our Dance of &iva, 1917. 
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padam), nature and essence, Apsaras and Gandliarva, are one 
and indivisible, knowing nothing of a within or a without 
{na bdhyam kimcana veda ndntaram, Brhaddr. Up., iv. 321), 
and that is their supreme felicity, and that of every liberated 
consciousness. 

All this can only be described in terms of negation, in terms 
of what it is not, and therefore we say again that metaphysics 
can in no way be thought of as a doctrine offering consolations 
to a suffering humanity. What metaphysic understands by 
immortality and by eternity implies and demands of every 
man a total and uncompromising denial of himself and a final 
mortification, to be dead and buried in the Godhead. “Whoever 
realises this, avoids contingent death {punar mrtyu), death gets 
him not, for Death becomes his essence, and of all these Angels 
he becomes the One” {Bflmdar. Up., i. 2. 7). For the Supreme 
Identity is no less a Death and a Darkness than a Life and a 
Light, no less Asura than Deva: “His overshadowing is both 
Aevitemity and Death” {yasya chdyd amrta, yasya mftyuh, ^g. 
Veda, X. 121. 2).^ And this is what we understand to be the 
final purport of the First Philosophy. 

‘ Similarly, Satapatha Brahmava, x. 4. 3. 1-3 Esa vai mrtyur yat 
samvatsarab . . . prajapaHI,i, "He, the Father, who is the Year and likewise 
Death.” 

The Darkness and the Light, belonging to His asuratva and devatva 
respectively, remain in Him, who is both asura and deva, Titan and angel, 
sarpa and dditya; at the same time that from the Wayfarer’s point of view 
their reflections in time and .space arc evil and good. In Hinduism, "the 
Darkness in Him is called Kudra” (Maitri Up., vi. 2). and is represented 
in the names and hues of Kail and Krsna; in Cliri.stian yoga, the Dark 
Ray or Divine Darknes.S, Eckhart's "sable stillness” and "motionless 
dark that no one knows but He in whom it reigns" (cf. the "Clouds and 
thick darkness” of Deut. iv. ii), is spoken of already in the Codex Brucianus 
and by Dionysius, and becomes the subject of the contemplatio in caligine. 
Regarding the propriety of the expression "Christian yoga,” we need only 
point out that St. Bernard’s consideratio, contemplatio, and excessus or 
raptus correspond exactly to dhdrana, dhyana and samddhi. 
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atma-vidya, or the science of 

THE SELF 

PRELIMINARY 

In the year 1880 a.d. a boy was studying in the Matriculation 
Class of the School attached to the Queen’s College of Benares. 
From time immemorial Benares has been and continues to be 
the greate3t publicly known centre of Sarhskrt learning and the 
religious c.ipital of India. In that same year, 1880, when the boy 
was in his twelfth year, he witnessed his dearly loved and loving 
grandmother pass away. He followed her bier to the funeral pile, 
wondering deeply what it all meant. Then came into his hands 
casually papers which spoke of holy men, Rishis, Yogis, possessed 
of sacred, mystical and iihilosophical knowledge, as if they were 
still to be found. He also happened to have some conversations 
with benevolent Safihyasins and .spiritual-minded persons. In 
earliest childhood he Itad greedily alisorbed story portions of 
the puranas, the Ramayana, and the Mahabliar.ita, sitting 
beside his grandmother, when the Pandit recited and expounded 
them in the afternoons; the philosopliy with which they were 
saturated passed over his mind, leaving behind only sub-conscious 
traces, if any. But now some slcejung germinal tendencies 
(samskaras) awoke, though the boy of twelve understood but 
little of the things that he read and heard. 

A curiou.s sense of the futility of this earthly life came into 
his sensitive boyish mind. Mixed with the usual distractions 
and engagements, play and school, of boy-life, vague mystical 
achings, yearnings for something better, “The desire of the moth 
for the star, cd the night for the morrow. The devotion to something 
afar from the sphere of our .sorrow,” seized him oil and on. 
Gaining strength as he grew older, these questionings took 
definite shape as the ever present wish to understand the “why” 
of the misery within and without, the “how” of its cure. All 
subordinate ([uestions were inseparably connected with the great 
question of the “why” and the “how” of the Universe. No part 
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can be understood unless its articulation with the whole in the 
ways of co-ordination, subordination, super-ordination is worked 
out. Part and whole, individual and society, society and the 
universe, finite and infinite, can be understood and dealt with 
only in relation to each other. To convince Arjuna, distraught 
with a sudden compassion and a horror of the slaughter of 
cousins, that it was his duty to war against his sinful kinsmen, 
Krishna had to compress into seven hundred verses an explanation 
of the whole scheme of the Universe and the meaning of all life. 

The boy took up courses of psychology, ethics, metaphysics 
in the College; thought, discussed with sympathetic friends, and 
read all he could in English and Sanskrit. The disadvantage of 
two unfamiliar languages ultimately proved an advantage, for 
the times required that the invaluable ideas enshrined in the 
old Sanskrit medium should be interpreted in the new counters 
of thought. Only so could they help towards a rapprochement 
between Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, thought 
and life. 

The longing to find out the “why” and the “how” became 
a psychic fever. Consciously, subconsciously even more, this 
was the mood of the youth up to 1887. In that year he somehow 
found satisfaction; an answer arose in his mind, which summed 
up, in itself, answers to countless subordinate queries. The fever 
abated. Aspiration for a better, a holier life, remained—and 
remains, unfulfilled unfortunately, to this day. But his mind 
is more or less at peace at the centre, though there is not and 
cannot be peace on the surface. 

That boy, that youth, is the present writer, now in his sixty- 
seventh year waiting patiently to cast off his nearly worn-out 
body, wishing well to all, praying with all his heart that other 
hearts may find much greater peace, at least no less, than he 
has found. 

In humble endeavour towards this great object, by inner 
compulsion, and even more by the wish' of kind friends, who 
liked his reinterpretations and presentations in fresh forms of 
the eternal truths recorded in the scriptures by the ancients, 
the writer has compiled a number of books to be of service 
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to such re'aders as may be more interested in the modem ways 
of thinking, to express tliem livingly, since the old ones have 
become hackneyed with much use. 

BRIEF CONFESSION OF FAITH 

The writer may mention here at once that he is .1 believer in 
(i) infinitely countless individual selves or souls; (2) their rebirths, 
evolution and involution, in and through evolving and involving, 
integrating anil disintegrating, fomiing and dissolving, material 
bodies and. surroundings; the passing of each self, through all 
possible experiences, in infinite time, space and motion; in (3) 
cycles and circles of time and space on all possilile scales of 
duraticin and extent, in which the processes of rhythmic evolution 
and involution manifest themselves; in (4) One all-including, 
all-pen^ading, ever-complete, timeless, spaceless. Universal Soul 
or Spirit or Self, which is Absolute and Changeless, which is 
also identical witli and includes within It-sclf all the countless 
individual selves, and whose eternally changeless, and yet also 
ever-changing, Ideation the entire world-process of all souls and 
bodies is. 

Reasons for tliis faitli, e.vpoundod in Ids books, as fully as 
was possilile for the writer’s very feelile powers, may appear 
briefly in the course of tlie present paper, 

THE PSYCHIC FEVER OF SPIRITUAL ADOLESCENCE 

Psychic fever seems to be a normal event in the evolution of 
the human sonl, somewhat like adole.scencc in tliat of the 
physical body, and frequently, thougli not always, coincides 
with it in time. A certain dissatisfaction witli the ever-disappoint¬ 
ing, fleeting, painful, deathful world seems to be the main 
emotional characteristic of it; and a disinclination for the 
apparently futile daily duties of life, the actional characteristic. 
If the intellectual characteristic of enquiry into causes is weak 
(as it is in the eilrlier stages of the soul's evolution), and the 
frustration c>f wish and hope and consequent fear and anger 
and despair are very severe, then, in extreme cases, physical 
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suicide may be the result. If both enquiry and distaste are 
weak, the mood passes, and the individual settles down to the 
routine of life quietly. But if the intellectual enquiry is keen, 
persistent, invincible; if the passion of revolt against the cruelties 
and injustices of life which inspires that enquiry is compassion 
for fellow-sufferers; if the revolt is against the sufferings of not 
only oneself but of all selves—as it is when the soul has arrived 
at a certain stage, as every soul must, and is turning from 
egoism to conscious altruism, on the way back to Universalism 
in the great cycles of the World-process—then the result is an 
Understanding, a philosophy, a theory of who am I, what am 
I, whence and whither and wherefore am I; who, what, whence, 
whither, wherefore, are all these other I’s; what, why, how, 
is all this, i.e. the world of objects and its incessant process; 
what the meaning and purpose of life with all its pains as well 
as all its pleasures,* The result of the successful passing through 
this experience seems intended by Nature to be the strengthening 
of the individual body, soul and spirit, in action, emotion and 
intellect, for the discharge of the duties of life, physical, super¬ 
physical and metaphysical. 

VAIRAGVA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES—OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

Vairagya (dis-passion, dis-taste), if it is predominantly {mjasa 
and tamasa) inspired by “egoistic restless or clinging passions,” 
leads in its extreme form to "physical” suicide, whereby the 
unhappy soul destroys the outer apparatus through which it 
experienced misery, under the false belief that it will thereby 
destroy the real source of misery (klesa ); a source which, however, 
is fundamentally internal, and only superficially external; for 
the outer apparatus itself is created by it and will be fashioned 
by it anew, again and again, until it, the internal cause, has been 
diagnosed and cured. But when the dis-affection is intelligent 
[sMvika), enlightened, philanthropic, accompanied by intense 
intellectual seeking for cause and remedy, is guided by dis- 

■ See the opening chapters of the writer’s The Science of Peace, Tales 
from the Yoga Vasishtha; The Science of the Emotions ; and two pamphlets. 
Psychology of Conversion and The Fundamental Ictea of Theosophy. 
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crimination (viveha) between the permanent and the transient, 
the lasting True and the fleeting False, when it is combined 
witli the “cardinal virtues’* (sddhana-shatka) which are the 
opponents and vanquishers of the six “deadly sins” {sadrpu), 
and is motived by poignant "yearning for freedom” [mumuksd), 
not only for oneself but for all selves, freedom from that quint¬ 
essence of all pains, viz. the fear of pain and death, the feeling 
of being at the mercy of another, the doubt of Immortality 
and Self-dependence—then the result is Realisation of the True 
Universal Self (Atma-hodha), Spiritual Knowledge, Theosophia, 
God-Wisdom, Metaphysical knowledge of "that which is beyond 
the physical” but yet includes the physical; conviction of the 
Immortality and invulnerable Self-dependence of the Self, the 
Universal Self with which all selves are identical; the destruction 
of Error, Delusion, Nescience, False Belief [avidyd-ndia), the 
"meta-physical” "suicide” of the inner egoistic, selfish self, 
under ttie compulsion of the True Knowledge (Vidyd) that 
separative egoism (ahantkdra) is the final internal root of all 
misery; then the result is the realisation, by the person, of the 
identity of his individual self {jlvdtmd), personal ego, with the 
Supreme Self (Paramdtmd), the Absolute Ego, and consequent 
freedom from all fear and sorrow, extinction of the sense of 
separateness, the uprising of the Bliss of the sense of non-separate¬ 
ness; the conviction that All is Onc-Self, that All is I, unto I, 
by I, for I, from I, of I, in I; that all jwssible relations expressible 
by any prepositions arc ever-present between 1 and not-I. 

The far-reaching nature of this sense of non-separateness is 
seen in the awful consequences of its opposite, race-separatism, 
nation, class, creed, colour, sex, age-separatism; consequences 
from which the human world has been and is suflering, in the 
shape of war, pestilence, social convulsions, perpetual semi¬ 
starvation in intensive and extensive forms, since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

Sensitivene.ss to the sorrows of others, sympathy, is the 
sensing of the Universal Self in all selves and things, round 
which every atom, every orb of heaven, the breath in the lungs, 
the blood in the veins and arteries, every manifestation in every 
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department of Nature, revolves in cycles, and in which all 
duality, all opposites, arc “turned into one” (uni-versed). Such 
compassionate passion of dis-gust (vairagya) with the heartless 
iniquities of life, and such indomitable faith that the secret 
of the universe is powerless to withstand the might of thought 
are indispensable for the kindling of “the Light that lighteth 
every man.” 

Buddha, in his divine madness, abandoning wife and child, 
takes the oath: “I will not enter these gates again until I have 
won the secret of life and death to help my fellow-sufferers,” 
The secret he wins and teaches all who care to learn is that 
"we suffer from ourselves, none else compels”; there is none 
else to compel. 

THE UNITY OF LIFE AND THEREFOKE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE 

In Indian tradition the culmination of philosophy is the same 
as that of pragmatic ethics, science, art, religion—in the sense 
of ultimate principles, or rather one final principle. Nature, 
God’s nature, Nature's God, is a breakless continuum. The 
bodily-mental life of man, with all the varied organs and functions 
involved, is the life of an organic unity. The laws and the facts 
of all the sciences, arts, philosophy, the religion of God—Nature 
—Man are all at work simultaneously in that life, in the body 
and mind of man, as indeed in everything, everywhere, in varied 
degrees. Indian philosophy, Vedanta, the "final knowledge,” 
is not only a theory, a body of knowledge, a set of beliefs; 
it is a philosophy which arises in, and in turn gives stronger 
rise to, philanthropic aspiration, and inspires and guides bene¬ 
ficent action. It is eminently emotional, devotional, humani¬ 
tarian also, for it sees and worships the One in all animate and 
seemingly inanimate Nature. It is Jnana-bhakti-karma, knowledge 
—devotion—works, all in one. Its purpose is to maximise human 
happiness and to abolish sorrow; to satisfy nOt only intellectual 
curiosity but also emotional hunger and actional craving; to 
reconcile and balance and give just scope to head, heart and 
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limbs; fo give duly apportioned equal opportunity to the man 
of knowledge, the man of desire, the man of action, the un¬ 
developed man, one and all. It is called darSana (insight), vision, 
view, because it enables us to see the heart of all things. 

THE LOGIOM WHICH SUMS UP THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

In the exalted mood which followed the “sudden flash’’ of 
insight that lighted up the darkness and brought the answer 
the writer composed a little poem in the manner of the aphoristic 
and ecstatic utterances; the last lines were; 

< 3 ut of ttie storm rose calm the thought— 

I (am) This not, T (am) This not. 

These words, slight though they look, enclose all the philosophy 
which the present writer has been able to achieve. The soul 
must crave to discover the true nature of God, of Self, as frantically 
as the suffocating man struggles for air, before it finds the Truth. 
The spiritual preceptor of the Upanisads imparts the “common¬ 
place’’ knowledge by a solemn, earnest, tenderly affectionate 
whisper into the ear of the equally earnest and devoted listener, 
in psychical conditions which transmute the common lead into 
exceedingly uncommon gold; and a mental, a spiritual miracle 
is performed; Tat tvam asi: So’ham, Thou art That which thou 
seekest; Thou hast been seeking thine own True Self; I am 
That; the I is That; “That I (whicli Thou and I are, that I is, 
and am) not this.’’ For the requirements of tlie writer's mind, 
the Upanisad reaching, "That am I,’’ was completed by the 
thought, “Not this.” Positive and Negative together make up 
the Absolute, the Whole Truth, of the Relatives abolishing, 
neutralising, each other.' 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE LOGION 

Failing to find satisfaction in the current philosophies of the 
East and the W’est—very likely because of his imperfect under¬ 
standing of them—and having .struggled on till he arrived at 


' See the writer’s Science of Peace. 
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this great word, this Logion, his quest ended, though the un¬ 
ending routine of duties remained. After this glimpse, the hidden 
word began to shine out clearly from the pages of the Scriptures. * 
Recapitulating the progress to the logion, the following steps 
can be traced. The popular theory of causation (drambha-vdda), 
that an extra-cosmical personal God makes and unmakes the 
world at will, fails to convince lastingly. The scientific theory 
of causation {parindma-vdda or vikdm-vdda), that the world- 
process is a continuous transformation or creative evolution 
which is the result of the interplay of two infinites, indestructible 
matter and indestructible force—this is only a description, not 
an explanation. Two infinites are illogical. The metaphysical 
theory of causation, that the world is an unreal dream-idea 
{mdyd-vdda, dbhdsa-vdda), is the ideation, the willed-imagination 
of My-Self {Param-dtma, Brahma), the Infinite Universal Self, 
comes nearer home. 

But some difficulties remain. Why should the Self dream at 
all? And such a very painful dream! Why any change—^which 
means desire, incompleteness, imperfection? And what after all 
is change? Every change means the passing of something, some 
being, into nothing, and of non-being into some being, some¬ 
thing; this violates the very fundamentals of ordinary logic. 
How can we reconcile Change with the Changeless, Brahma 
with Maya, and Joy of Self-dependence witlr Misery of Life— 
this is the ultimate trouble with this last theory of causation. 

'T am” is the most unquestionable eternal fact. “Cogito ergo” 
is superfluous. “Sura” is enough. But "This,” the world of objects, 
the opposite of “I” [vivaria), this “Other-than-I,” this “Not-I,” 
this "Else-than-Subject,” all the mass of objects which con¬ 
sciousness looks at as "This”—this is also an indubitable though 
utterly changeful, ever passing, fact. If we succeed in reconciling 
the two in such a way that the not-I shall be at the will of the 
I and not the other way round; such a way that the I, while 
doing what it pleases with the not-I, shall still not lose its eternal 
fulness and completeness; such a way that disorder, arbitrariness, 
shall go hand in hand with law and order; then we shall have 
• See quotations in Science of Peace and other works of the writer. 
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found the consolation and the peace that we are seeking. The 
insistent question, why this proces.s, why this posing and opposing, 
this mutual limitation, remains the crux. The incomprehensibility 
is admitted; the synthesis seems partial, almost supeificial. But 
if anything remains incompreliensible, all remains such; the 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. The unquestionable 
fact of Becoming, of change is utterly illogical and impossible 
to understanl, so that we want to feel that there is no change 
in reality. As regards Being and Non-Being or Nothing, the 
only real, ultimate, permanent Being that we are aware of is 
"I am”; and the non-real Being, the No-thingness that we are 
simultaneously aware of, is that of the transient, evanescent, 
"This,” the not-I. 

We must try again. The secret lies hidden somewhere between 
‘T” and 'This." If we can discover tlic precise nature of the 
relation between these two, which are the only things that 
interest us, which fill our whole life and make up and exhaust 
the whole universe, we will surely have discovered the secret. 

Instead of saying “Being is Nothing” (as Hegel said), it seems 
more readily intelligible to say, “Being is Not Non-Being, Not 
Nothing, or rather Not-any-particular-thing”; better than that, 
"Ego is not non-Ego”; better than that, “1 is not not-I”; better 
than that, “I (am) Not Not-I”; and, finally, better than all 
else, “I (am) not-This," or in the Samskrt order, ‘T-(am)'This- 
Not” (AJmm-E/at-Na). 

In this sentcince we gain the reconciliation we sought, the all- 
comprehen.sive synthesis which includes both thesis and antithesis 
within itself. The contrast between “ 1 ” and “not 1 ” is .so utterly 
complete tljat any thought of mutual identification {anyonya- 
dhyasa), complete or partial (in the way of mutual limitation), 
is not possible. But if we u.se the word “This,” the impossibility 
disappears. Our boily is clearly “This” to us. We say: “This 
body is mine,” as we say, “This coat is mine”; “mine,” not 
“me” but dift'eient, only belonging to me. And we obviously 
feel identified also with our body when we say “I am coming,” 
“I am going,” “Here am I.” Mine is not I. Yet it is an extension 
of “I,” a part of "I.” 
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In the awareness "I (am) Not This,” or “I-This-Not,” the 
whole of all possible not-I s is affirmed, is present here, now, 
all at once, and, at the same time, the being, the existence, the 
reality, the truth of them all is denied. Affirmation and negation, 
supposition and opposition, are simultaneous in it. In the Logion 
{Aham-Etat-Na) we have the Motion, the movement, of the 
endless, everlasting, pseudo-infinite rhythmic swing of Self- 
heterisation and Self-establishment, both compressed into one 
successionless, timeless, spaceless, motionless, Uniform Awareness 
of the I as Not-Not-I. Such is the transcendental view {param- 
artha-drishti), the view from the standpoint of the Infinite, the 
Whole, the Unmanifest yet Ever manifest, the Unlimited and 
Unconditioned I. 

But from the experiential standpoint (vyavahura-drishti), the 
point of view of the conditioned This’s—to the eye of the “This,” 
the simultaneous All-consciousness of “I" and of all possible 
“not-I’s” affirmed and denied in the same breath appears as 
the Illusion of the alternating swing of to and fro, inbreathing 
and out breathing, which is motion, of first affirmative identifica¬ 
tion and then negative rejection in the succession which is Time, 
amidst the co-existence of ‘‘here and there and side by side” of 
pseudo-infinite not-I’s, which is Space. The successive appearance 
and disappearance of every ‘‘This” is its supposition and opposi¬ 
tion by the I. 


THE BIGNIFICANCE OF THE LOGION 

The complete dialectic process of the full and final synthesis 
thus appears to be—not merely a positing or posing of the I, 
an opposing to itself by the I of a not-I, and then a composing 
of the two by mutual limitation (which can be understood only 
as partial identification), but—a posing of the I, an imposing, 
upon it-self, by the I, of an opposite of.it-self, then an opposing 
and deposing of that imposture, and finally, a reposing, the 
repose, of it-Self in its own pure Infinity ISwe mahinmi sthitih). 
But the perpetually recurrent, superficial, incomplete, unreal, 
synthesis of endless particular compositions of I and not-Ts is 
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also a fact, an illusory fact; it appears as the unending spiral 
circling of the S(!lf in and through a pseudo-infinite number of 
individual selves, all recurrently first connecting and then 
disconnecting themselves with pseudo-infinite ‘‘this’s,” bodies, 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human, superhuman, etc., on all 
possible Scales of time and space and motion in an endless 
World-process of evolution and involution, ‘‘cycles in epicycles” 
all ‘‘inveterately convolved.” 

Because the Supreme I is one, infinite, eternal, motionless, 
attributeless, differenceless, conditionle.ss, and the This is Its 
opposite in every respect, yet inseparable from It, and imitative 
of (because falsely identified with) It, therefore the This is 
Many, is pseudo-infinite or inimitably extensive in space, ever¬ 
lasting or pseudo-eternal in time, never-resting, full of all sorts 
of particular qualities, differences, conditions. The One I is 
individualised, personalised, particularised, into pseudo-infinitely 
many seh’es by the pseudo-infinite bodies with which it is 
associated and dissociated. 

Because each I is the One I, therefore e:ich soul asserts and 
achieves its indeleasible immortality by and in a pseudo-eternity 
of endless rebirths. When it becomes tired of being an actor 
in the drama, it becomes a silent spectator of the cinema. 
When it tires even of that, it can retire into deep slumber, of 
(moksa, nirvana) freedom from all particular limitations, extinc¬ 
tion of all distinctions, for as long as it pleases. When it is tired 
of slumber it can wake again, in a new world, a new system, 
if it so wills. Heavens and purgatories are no less and no more 
real than the fair and foul places of the waking world, the vivid 
glad-visions and nightmares of dream-life; our near and dear, 
as also objects of our hate and fear, arc always present and 
close to us, according as we deeply wish and so deserve; so also 
is profound slumber wherein we and friend and foe all are One. 
All is ever present in God’s Memory, Supra-Consdous Omni¬ 
science; our memories are infinitesimal parts of That, as are 
our pleasures and pains and peace. We have whatever we really 
want. To really want is to will and deserve. 

Since there is only One Self manifesting itself in all, there 
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is no limitation of Its Will possible. Limitation is by an-Other; 
there is no-Other. Compulsion is by an antagonist; the adversary 
of the Self, viz. Not-Self, is within the Self, and ever-slain. 
All sorts of opponents are willed by the Self itself, in hostile 
pairs, and are destroyed by internecine war. The World-process, 
with all its loves and hates, laughs and sobs, friends and foes, 
weals and woes, lights and shades, is Its Will {Lila, Krida, 
Ndtaka), play, drama. The reflection in, the imitation by, all 
selves, of this Supreme Wilfulness, “My Will there is none to 
dispute," is the illusion, the fact, but illusory fact, of “Free-will” 
in the individual. But the Supreme Will necessarily wills 
opposites which abolish each other; hence the contra-illusion of 
“Predestination." 

From the Own-Being (Svabhdm), the very Nature of the 
Supreme Self, as expressed by the Logion, it follows that all 
proposings and imposings of not-I s must inevitably be neutralised, 
counter-balanced, contradicted, by equivalent opposings and 
deposings, in rhythmic swing, on the two half-circles, the arcs, 
of {Pravrlli and Nivriti, bandha and moksa) birth and death, 
growth and decay, “pursuit” and "renunciation,” “bondage” 
and "deliverance,” descent and ascent, putting on of bodies 
and putting off of them. All plusses, additions, multiplications, 
must necessarily be nullified by equal minuses, subtractions, 
divisions, so that, taken together, they may be always making 
up the Absolute Zero, the Endless Circle, Vacuum-Plenum. 
Thus the Absolvedness from all particularities, the Ab-solute-ness, 
of the Supreme remains ever undisturbed. 

Because the One Self, from the transcendental standpoint, 
includes at once, here, now, in utterly restful peace, all space, 
time, motion, therefore each self, from the empirical standpoint, 
in order to prove the identity of the Son with the Father, the 
Part with the Whole, seeks to encompass all time, space, motion, 
and accomplish its Parent’s Perfectness, by perpetual procession, 
on all scales of these three, in and through all sorts of bodies 
and all possible kinds of experiences connected with those 
bodies. Witness the everlasting rush of the orbs of heaven 
through space, and of the living beings that may be on those 
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orbs—all seeming separate from each other, in pseudo-infinite 
multiplicity, yet all also perpetually interlinked with each other 
into a bhiity of “cycle in epicycle, orb in orb,” system in 
system, individual and species and genus within and without 
one another, atoms within worlds and worlds within atoms, 
without end. Consider also the "inveterately convolved” and 
limitless spiral traced in empty space by the circling and rolling 
of these globes, these dead and living planets and bright and 
dark stars 

If w'e get firm hold of and are salislicd with the distinction 
between the transcendental standixjint of the Infinite and the 
experiential standpoint of the Finite, wc still realise that to 
the former view there is no change, that "all is every-where 
and every-when and all-ways” {sarvam sarvatra sarvada sarvathd ); 
and where there is no change there can be no questioning of 
why and how. If we are convinced that the five senses which 
“prove” the existence of material objects do not cognise and 
prove themselves, that the eye which sees sights dees not see 
itself, the ear which hears sounds does not hear itself, nor the 
skin, tongue, no.se, touch, taste, smell themselves, but that they 
all are cognised and “proved" by the I, that “1” feel, am aware, 
am conscious, that they exist and sec and hear, that the I- 
Consciousness is Ihe Ultimate Fact whicli proves all other-facts, 
and is not proved by any other-fact, that is the locus of all 
experiences, good and evil, pleasurable and painful, that it is 
also Universal and the Same wherever there is an I-Consciousness, 
that “there i.s another” is also “wy-consciousness” and the 
"other” is vithin “my-consciousness,” that “within” and 
“without” are both “within,” “thing” and “thought” both 
“thought," "subjective” and “objectiw" both “subjective,” 
then too, we would see that our cunses and sorrows, as much 
as our blessings and joys, are all within us, all equally the 
creations of that I My-Self. It creates them all by Its own Will, 
of Its own pleasure. Why have you done this? "Because of 
so-and-so”; Why that? "Because of such-and-such other 
reason.” Finally the answer comes, “Because it was my pleasure 
to do so, because it pleased me to do so, even to inflict pain 
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upon myself”; and therewith the questioning ceases. Things 
are proven by their opposites. The I proves Itself by opposing 
an imaged, imagined, Non-ego. If wc wish to taste pleasure 
we must feel and contra-distinguish pain also. Pain, limitation, 
cramping, finitising, is prime incentive to search for remedy 
in the Infinite, and its inseparable bliss of freedom and self- 
dependence. But the final answer to all possible questioning, 
the abrogation of all enquiry, complete satisfaction and peace, 
seems possible only by means of the transcendental stand¬ 
point of the Logion and the negation and abolition of change 
itself. 


RECONCILIATION OF ALL VIEWS 

In the light of these principles, we may find the means of 
reconciling different views if we only substitute for their “only” 
—“this view only is the true view”—the word "also” and 
explain in what sense and with what qualifications and reserva¬ 
tions each and every view is true. Thus, since the grades of 
evolution stretch endlessly either way, "above and below,” 
souls of very high grade and power may well occupy the places 
of personal Gods of planets, of suns, of systems. Brahmas, 
Vishnus, Shivas, and Saraswatis, Lakshmis, Gauris, Archangels, 
Elohim, Ilaha, of higher and higher grades, as the Puranas 
and the scriptures of all religions say, and rightly be objects 
of devotion and worship to subordinate souls; in this sense, 
to this extent, theism is justifiable. Again, since I and Not-I, 
Spirit and Matter, are inseparable, in the general metaphysical 
sense, it may well be said that there is no strictly inanimate 
matter, that "the Universe is one stupendous whole whose 
Body Nature is, and God the Soul"; in this sense, pantheism 
is justified. Similar is the case with the views of transformation, 
of creative evolution, ever-new, "nothing is ever repeated”; 
also ever-old, "there is nothing new under the sun”; also chance, 
fate, and so on. Absolute Monism, as expressed by the Logion, 
explains and synthesises them all. 
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TRINITY 

The word-sound made of three letters, a, u, m, may be regarded 
as the elemental sound-continuum which can yield all the sounds 
of animate and inanimate nature. This sound-word reverberating 
through space is the prime manifestation of the Qnmanifest. 
It represents the Primal Trinity of the Self, the Not-Self, and 
the affirmative-negative Relation between the two. The World- 
Process has been described as mtidc up of pairs of opposites, 
the ultimate opposites being Self and Not-Self; these together 
with the Nexus between them make a triad. The Necus is itself 
dual, assertion—denial. The Unity of the One in the Many 
gives rise to the Law of Uniformity, of “similarity in diversity,” 
the seeing of which is science, as the culmination of such seeing, 
the seeing of Unity in Multiplicity, is metaphysics, completed 
science, completely organised or unified knowledge. The opposi¬ 
tion of the “I” and the “not-I” generates the law of duality 
in its static aspect; in the dynamic aspect it engciiders pairs 
of activities like progress and regress, evolution and involution. 

The relation I'etween the One and the Many sets the stamp 
of triplicity upon the Univcr.se and its processes.' All triads 
spring from the Primal Trinity, which is an unbroken Unity 
or Zero. Groups of these triads form the subject matter of the 
several sciences, all interlinked, by tlie law divine embodied 
plainly in the Logion. 

Since the whole nature of the I {ava-hhdva) requires and 
includes, for self-realisation, liy contrast, a p.seudo-infinity of 
not-I’s, wc have the appearance of arbitrariness, disorder, if 
we look at any om- particular not-I from 1 he empirical standpoint. 
But since that same Nature requires that every not-J must he 
contradicted by an opposite not-I, wc have law and order. 
Desire is the element of arbitrary whim ; reason is the element 
of law and system. 

This unavoidable perpetual cyclical return of the Finite to 
the Infinite is xhe basis of all logical and mathematical necessity 
and world-order. All the fundamental concepts root back in 

' See Pranava-V ada or the Science of the Sacred Word, by Bhagavan Das. 
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this Primal Trinity of Spirit {Purusa), Matter {Prakrti) and the 
positive-negative Force {Sakti), which constitutes the Relation 
between them. The fads of every science reflect the arbitrariness 
of each affirmation; the laws the necessity of the perpetual 
negation. 


A FEW IMPORTANT TRIADS 

All these triads may be grouped into three Sciences* of {a) the 
I (Paramatma, Purusa), the Infinite Spirit; (b) the Not-I {Andima, 
MUlaprakrti), Matter, the Finite, the pseudo-infinite; (c) the 
Nexus {Sakti) Energy. 

I. In the Science of the Infinite Ego we may see the triad 
of (a) the Impersonal Absolute Ego, including (b) all limited, 
personal egos and individualised by (c) mind-bodies; thus we 
distinguish metaphysics, psychology and psycho-physics. When 
the Ego posits the Non-Ego, three moments or aspects develop 
in that single act, fact, or moment. It knows the non-ego; it 
desires to attach or absorb the non-ego; it identifies itself with 
the non-ego. In the individualised Ego, these three functions 
are known as cognition, desire and action {jndna, icchd, kriyd). 

The abstract universal aspects of these three concrete functions 
of the soul, p.syche, or mind, are known in Sanskrit as Chit, 
Ananda and Sat, respectively. They are the principia of Omni¬ 
science, Omnipotence and Omnipresence. The objective aspects 
of the Pure Ego, corresponding to these subjective potencies, 
are the True (Salyam), the Beautiful {Priyam), the Good (Hitam ); 
or Santam, Sundaram, Sivam, the Restful, the Lovely, the 
Auspicious. The object of knowledge is the True, the one change¬ 
less fact amidst endlessly restless and changing illusions; the 
Self is the only .such sure and constant friend that will not, 
cannot, ever abandon us. The object of desire is the Beautiful; 
the Self is the ultimate heart’s desire of all hearts, the One 
object of all longing; all Else is dear for Its sake; It is dear for 
Its own sake. The Good is the object of action; self-realisation, 

‘ A full discussion of the classification of sciences is found in The Science 
of Social Orgemisation, i, pp. 264-274. 
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in and tlirougli and by love and service of the highi;r Self in 
all selves is the stmnium honum, greatest good {nis-sreyasa). 

The properties in the Non-Ego (Prakrti) corresponding to 
these attributes or potencies of the Ego {Purusha) are cognis- 
ability, desirability, movability (sativa, rajas, tamas). In a concrete 
piece of matter they become quality, substance, rriovement 
(guna, dravya. karma). Thougli strictly belonging to matter, 
our living bodies are identified with our souls; hence these three 
words, sattva, rajas, tamas, are used to express functionings 
of the soul.' A sattvika soul is fhe luminous soul of the man 
of wisdom truly cognising the qualities of things; a tamasa 
soul is full of inertia and tenacity, clinging to objects; a rajasa 
soul is the man of action, restless, ever-moving. 

When the ligo begins to turn away from the Non-Ego and 
wishes to de-pose it, to put it off, wliat it formerly regarded 
as True it now regards as false, what was Beautiful and Joyful 
as Ugly, painful; what was Good becomes ill. Evil; cognition 
as true becomes cognition as false, desire takes on the form 
of aversion, action turns into reaction. 

II. In the Science of the Relation which connects the other 
two Sciences, we se<'. that the Nexus has two aspects: a negative 
and a positive. The negative appears as tlie triple condition 
of all experience—^Time, Space, Motion. 'hliC positive manifests 
itself as causal Energy and yields the triad, Action, Reaction, 
and the connecting Causation. The Mathematics of lime is 
Arithmetic with it.s triplet of one, many, connected by the 
rule of three, ratio and pro|X3rtion. The numbers and the cipher 
are all metaphysical concepts never exactly reproducible and 
fixable in the concrete. The Mathematics of Space is Geometry, 
with its triplet, the point, tlie radii, included in the sphere; 
another triplet is that of definitions, axioms, postulates. Similar 
features may be distingui.shcd in the Mathematics of Motion, 
Dynamics. 

Since Time, Space and Motion constitute the triple condition 
of all experience of the World-Process, mathematics runs 
through all sciences. None can be perfectly known unless the 
' See note to Chapter xi of I he Science of Peace. 
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connected mathematics is also known. Hence to know well and 
fully {samyak-khydnam) is to know in terms of {sankhyd) numbers. 
Sankhya, in the days of the Gita, seems to have meant the same 
thing as Vedanta. 

III. The Science of the Non-Ego may be said to be the History 
of the Universe, i.e. of a relatively complete cosmic system. 
Our solar system makes the unit for our purposes. In such 
cosmic History, the leading triad of Sciences would be (a) Chemis¬ 
try, dealing with atoms {anus), super-atoms (parani-di^us), 
and other primal forms of matter; (b) Physics dealing with 
forces of different kinds; (c) Astronomy, dealing with the forma¬ 
tion and the movements of “eggs of the Infinite” {Brahm-dnda), 
the orbs of Heaven, the globes of the stars, suns, planets, their 
action and interaction. It has always to be borne in mind that 
all things and therefore all sciences intermingle, overlap, 
permeate one another in overt or subtle ways; that if atoms 
make up worlds, worlds are stored away in atoms; that in¬ 
finitesimal and infinite are both equally infinite; that space, 
time, motion are relative illusions created by the moods of the 
seer. 

Under Astronomy in the large sense would fall Geology, 
Physiography, and Biology; the last may be subdivided into 
Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology and Anthropology. Under the last 
we may distinguish Psychology, Physiology and Sociological 
History, corresponding broadly to the Ego, Non-Ego, and the 
Nexus, Mind, Matter, Life. Thus, we come back full circle to 
the principles noted in connection with the science of the 
Ego. The more our consciousness expands and our faculties 
extend, the more does that which was distant and appeared 
useless come near and become utilisable—on the Path of Pursuit 
and Power and self-assertive Egoism, for purposes of selfish 
enjoyment; and on the opposite and complementary Path of 
Renunciation and Peace and self-d'facement in Altruistic 
Universalism, for purposes of philanthropic service. 

In History, chronology is the time feature; Geography is 
the space feature; Narrative, the march of events, is the Motion- 
feature. 
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Physiology is also full of triads; (a) Functional Physiology, 
{b) Morphological Physiology or Anatomy, and (;) Medicine; 
the last can be distinguished into the triad of sciences of health, 
pathology and treatment. In the human body any number 
of systems are discernible, all arrangeable into triple ts, traceable 
to the primary triplet of entoderm, mesoderm, ectoderm. 

Psychology naturally divides into (a) the Science of Cognition, 
{b) the Science of Desire, (c) the Science of Action. The psycho¬ 
physics of the human body as the indispensable apparatus of 
all physico-mental experience has to be dealt with alongside 
of Psychology proper. In cognition wc may discern three kinds: 
(a) of the present fact, sensation, f)erception; (b) of the past 
fact, memory, recognition, recollection; (c) of the future fact, 
e.xpectatiori, pro-cognition, pro-gnos-t ication. All piocesses and 
moods of the intellectual aspect of the mind would seem to be 
compounds of these three factors in various degrees 

THE SCIENCE OE COGNITION 

The practical aspect of the Science of Cognition is Logic, the 
science or rather the Art of sifting Trutli from Falsehood. The 
triad of the Science of Rca.soning is (a) correct obf crvation of 
facts, (b) correct generalisation or induction as to ihe relation 
between facts, and (c) correct inference as to similar relation 
between other things newly seen to he of the same kind. This 
triad takes the well-known forms of concept, judgment and 
inference. The inductive generalisation in the form of one of 
the premises repre.sents the memory of the past; the particular 
new fact stands for the present cognition; tlie conclusion connects 
the two and extends them into the expectation of the future. 

Indian Nyaya does not make the distinction between Deductive 
and Inductive Logic. In deduction, strictly speaking, there 
appears to be no proper inference, no expectation, no advance 
from the past and the present to the future, but onl) axiomatic 
self-evidenc(!, clearer understanding of the present, as in pure 
mathematic.s. The reasoning of Nyaya proceeds b> inductive 
generalisation (vyapH-grahu). All the tests of truth are ultimately 
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based on the first, viz. direct experience {Pratyaksa). A remarkable 
consequence follows. Inference proceeds from directly observed 
particulars to some other similar particulars, in a conclusion, 
which, by the very fact of similarity, is capable of being verified 
by direct observation, as the first particulars were. But Con¬ 
sciousness is always “My”-consciousness, “F’-consciousness; it is 
unique] there is nothing else. No Other, like it. 

Na tat samai ca ahhyadhikasca drsyate. (Sveta Upanisad.) 

We can never cognise an-other-consciousness. We can cognise 
only My-or-I-consciousness. Hence a real inference that others 
have souls, are selves, like mine, is not possible; because such 
an inference is impossible to verify by direct observation. Other 
bodies like mine by all means. They are observable, and inferrible, 
and verifiable. Consciousness, the Self, can be and is cognised, 
recognised, only directly. Hence we instinctively, intuitively, 
directly cognise and recognise the One and only Self in "My-” 
self and body, as well as in all other bodies. 

The method of making sure of the generalisation is that of 
agreement and difference or concomitant variation [anvaya- 
vyatireka). The Nyaya explanation of generalisation from one 
single observation is that when we cognise any (visesa) particular 
object and its qualities, wc simultaneously cognise (the sdmdnya 
or jdti) the genus included by (samavdya) inherence in it. The 
Vedanta explanation of this inherent genus would be that the 
Infinite One inheres in each particular one and gives it a pseudo¬ 
infinite generality which is expressible by the affix “ness” (tva 
or to). This is the element of law. Variation is introduced by 
other ones, other particulars, the progeny of Multiplicity, which 
is inseparably included in the Primal Unity. Repeated observa¬ 
tions are not necessary, though they often help to make the 
generalisation more precise, within the limits of given times, 
places and circum.stances. From the standpoint of Final Know¬ 
ledge (Vedanta), the Ultimate and Sole Truth and Reality as 
well as Ideality is the Absolute, and the relative or comparative 
truths and falsehoods distinguished by scientific logic are both 
Unreal, Illusory (Md-yd), 
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THE SCIENCE OE DESIRE 

The next department of Psychology is the Science of Desire. 
The triad of Desire may be said to be (a) simple elementary 
Wish, primarily for food, (b) Emotion, (r) complex Sei timent, 
as that of ccgniiion is sensation, mernory-expectatiiDn and 
reasoning. What is the nature and meaning of desire? The 
Infinite Self, having made itself finite, as individual self identified 
with a finite body, tries to recover its lost Infinity and appur¬ 
tenant attributes by encompassing all experience and thereby 
proving itself ])ossessed of all power, omnipotence. The feeling 
of its smallness, the nisus towards greatness, this “lack,” this 
"want” appears as the state of mind which we call desire. Pain 
is the feeling of smallness; the feeling of the removal of such 
smallness, the feeling of greatne.ss, is the feeling of pleasure.' 

The final surcease of pain and the gain of infinite pleasure 
is the realisation that I am the greatest, that “I al- 07 ie am,” 
that "there is nori-elsc” to hinder Me, My freewill and play. 
But this pleasure is no longer pleasure. It is transformed into 
the bliss of pc,ice which includes and abolishes both pain and 
pleasure into which it was broken uja. Desire is the motive- 
power, the energy, the potency that vitali.ses and keeps going 
all living things and therefore all the World Process. This pair 
of pain-pleasuie, which is the heart-beat of desire, :is more 
important than any other pair. Desire subdivides into two 
kinds: that which causes pain causes hate, the desire to thrust 
away; that which causes pleasure creates love, the desire to 
bring near and foster. The connecting third, peace, may be 
said to be indifference of many forms, grades and shades. Self- 
preservation, self-increase, and self-multiplication are the three 
main forms of desire. 

The simplest physical “wish to be” is hunger for food; hence 
the industrial arts; intellectual wish is curiosity for knowledge, 
the food of the "mental body," hence educational institutions; 
spiritual wish ]s longing for eternal being, by union with the 

‘ Ndlpe sti/ihaM asti, bhiima-eva sukham: (Upan.) “There is no joy in 
the small; greatness is happiness.” 
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Eternal, hence religion. "Wish to be much and more” on the 
physical plane is ambition for wealth, whence property; on 
the intellectual plane it is ambition for possession of valuable 
things, whence art galleries, museums, libraries; on the spiritual 
plane, it is the desire to realise that “All is I and I am All,” 
whence renunciation of all separative limitations. "Wish to be 
many” in the body is the wish for spouse, progeny, followers, 
power, whence the institutions of marriage, family, dynasty, 
inheritance; in the mind it is the wish to make discoveries, 
write books, create works of art; in the spirit it is the wish to 
love and serve all beings and identify oneself with them all, 
and manifest in them all. 

EMOTIONS 

Inclination and aversion for things which bring pleasure and 
pain, when they become connected with living beings, become 
the emotion of love and hate. Love, with consciousness of the 
{a) superiority, {h) equality, (c) inferiority of the object, respec¬ 
tively, becomes (a) re.spect, (b) affection, (c) compassion. So hate 
becomes (a) fear, (b) anger, (c) scorn. All other emotions are 
derived from these in combination with other cognitional facts. 
Love emotions become permanent, appear cs virtues in the 
character; hate emotions, as vices. Of the six- internal enemies” 
(sad-rpu), lust, greed, and infatuated clinging may be regarded 
as excesses or perversions, by attachment to wrong objects, 
of love-emotions; while hatred, pride and jealousy are forms 
of hate-emotions. The six “enemies” running to extremes become 
"manias," which may be named as eroto-, avaritio-, phobo-, 
cido-, megalo- and zelo-manias. The social forms of these, which 
are making a madhouse of the world, are sensualism, mammon- 
ism, mutual terrorism, militarism, imperialism and diplomatism. 
All abnormal psychology, psychiatry, psycho-analysis has its 
origin in the perversion and unbalancing of the emotions. All 
health in the social life means balance in them. The changing 
and moving life which surrounds us is formed by the "hearts” 
of human beings.' 

‘ Full treatment of these matters is given in The Science of the Emotions. 
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As the pr:)cticiil aspect of the science of cognition is tlie art 
of ascertainii'g tlie truth, so that of tiie science of desire is the 
art of cultivating the right desires and emotions and achieving 
the highest \’irtuc of character and the ability to respond, in 
every situation of life, to every demand, with only the appropriate 
benevolent emotion. 

The Rishis and prophets of the world brood over the human 
race, yearning that all may attain, in their turn, the majority 
of the soul, rhat higher second birth, regeneration, which will 
enable them to stand upon their feet and help the next generation 
of young souls forward on the path of ev< 3 lution. 

The life of the spiritual “oifice-bearers” [udhikarins) is a life 
of awful sadness as well as of sublime gladness. They have 
realised their oneness with the whole, .and in their he.arts the 
sin and sorrow of the world have to be sublimated and transmuted 
in the fire of ever greater self-sacrifice. The Buddha’s ears ever 
do hear the whole world's cry, and his mouth ever .speaks the 
words which tiring the only and perfect consolation: “Ye suffer 
from yourselves; none else compels. Would you be free from 
pain? Then give up selfish pleasure, come to me, enter the glorious 
path of sacrifice and find the final peace.’’ Every teacher and 
consoler of mankind has said the same. 

THE SCIENCE OF ACTION 

Life, mind, has three aspects or functions. Every civilisation has 
therefore the same three: (a) its characteristic body of knowledge, 
its science; {b) its ideals, aspirations, culture, art; (c) its enter¬ 
prises, ways of living, social strnctme, external conduct towards 
other nations. Religion has the .same tliree: («) jnana, basic 
truths; [V] bhakti, devotion, worship; (c) karma, sacraments, 
works. 

Metaphysical and psychological “Scientific Religion" (the 
literal meaning of Vaidika Dluirma) applies itself expressly 
to the administration of human affairs and enjoins a “social 
organisation” {Varna-dharma) interwoven with an orderly 
“planning of individual life" {Asrama-dkarma), which are to 

F 
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philosophy as practical or applied science is to pure or theoretical 
science. The Individuo-Social organisation of India is Applied 
Metaphysic and Psychology. 

“None who knows not the science of the Self can carry action 
to fruitful issue” (Matiu). The quintessence of the Ethic of Action’ 
has as its indispensable motive power the desire enshrined in 
the golden rule: “Love others as yourself and do as you would 
be done by.” The cognition behind this desire is the fact that 
the "others” are your-self, and yourself and all other selves 
are in God and are God, the Universal Self. 

But life and surroundings are simple only in principles; they 
are very complex in details because of the proliferations and 
convolutions of the duads and triads. 

Desa-kdla-nimittdndm bhedair-dharmo vibhidyate. "Duty must 
perforce vary with time-place-circumstance." Hence guidance is 
needed. The divine law of the golden rule has to be particularised 
and fitted to the situations and relationships of life by human 
law. Dharma, law, binds together rights and duties, and by means 
of these mutual rights-and-duties binds together human beings 
into a society "wherein all individuals move forward and progress 
together,” advance towards clearly recognised “ends of life” in 
co-operation, by regulated, balanced, egoism subordinated to 
collective altruism, not trying to outrace one another in blind 
suicidal competition driven by unregulated egoism. 

To be made practicable, the golden rule is provided with 
a technique, a social structure, with well-defined temperamental 
vocations, rights and duties, work and renunciation, distinct 
means of livelihood, incentives to best egoistic as well as best 
altruistic work within the capacities of the different psycho¬ 
physical temperaments. 

APPLIED PHILOSOPHY, i.e. ADMINISTRATION 

Accordingly, philosophy and psychology are applied by Manus 
and Rishis, the patriarchs and lawgivers of. the race, to establish 
a system in which the life of each individual and the life of 


' See the writer’s The Essential Unity of All Religions for texts. 
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society as a whole are both organised and interwoven as warp 
and woof to subserve clearly visualised “ends c f life.” Indivi¬ 
dualism and socialism are duly combined and balanced. Co¬ 
operation and competition are properly regulated. Class co¬ 
operation is maximised, class conflict is minimised. The means 
of doing all this is the clear defining and equitable partitioning 
of the hardships and the prizes of life in accordance with the 
laws and facts of luiman nature. 

This system of Socio-Individual organisation is known as 
Varnasrama Dharma. In it each individual life is divided into 
four natural stages, and the total social life into four main 
vocations, according to natural temperaments.* This ancient 
system c.in be appreciated only if the relation between society 
and the indiN'idual is realised in its true nature. I'he governing 
principle of the arrangement is the end or final cause which 
the organism subserves. Organisation is practical reason, fulfil¬ 
ment of intelligence. To organise wisely individual and social 
life, it is necessary to know their meaning, purpose, origin and 
destiny. The purblind leaders of the blind, the statesmen, 
politicians, economists, who liave no thought for these ultimate 
values, can lead themselves and their willing followers or 
unwilling serfs only into the bottomless pit. Metaphysic tells 
us of the penultimate values and the supreme value, viz. self- 
expression and self-realisation (a) first in and threugh and by 
identification with a body, and then (/>) by separation from 
and negation and transcendence of that limiting body; (a) 
happiness here, and (b) hereafter or rather in the Eternal— 
happiness, the essence of which is the feeling of Stdf-existence 
and Self-dependence, i.e. Self-allncss. 

THE ENOS OF LIFE 

The end and aim of life of the individual and therefore of society 
is dual; (a) the fulfilment of bodily, physical, materi;,!, sensuous 
desire, (b) the realisation of spiritual desire which is desire-Iessness, 

■ Fuller treatment can be found in the writer's The Science 0/ Social 
Organisation and Ancient Versus Modern Scientific Socialism, 
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the perfection of Allness. These two are known as Kama and 
Moksa. At the human stage of evolution, material desire has to 
be refined by wealth (artha), artistic possessions; such possessions 
have to be regulated by Law and Religion {dharma, means 
both human and “divine” law). Law and Religion, property and 
family are thus the fundamental institutions of human life in 
its first half. In its second half should prevail the other part 
of the summum bomim (Bmhm-ananda Moksa). Herein is 
achieved the complete transcendence of individualism and 
separatism and the culmination of socialism and collectivism. 

Men and women at this different-sexed stage of evolution 
are patently incomplete, each without the other; both without 
the relating third, the child. God and Nature need man to 
embody and express both. Hence the family is the true unit 
of society and not the individual. For family life parity of tem¬ 
perament between the mates is necessary—a matter for psycho¬ 
physical testing and ascertaining before marriage. Earning of 
sufficient livelihood, possession of sufficient property, vocations 
suited to temperament and ability are necessary. This is matter 
for wise legislation. How to harmonise and synthesise the 
conflicting elements of human nature, antagonistic temperaments, 
so as to make the social organism healthy, how to organise 
society for peace and obviate organisation for war on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to have the social organism ready 
for self-defence at need is told us by unsurpassable Vedic Metaphor. 

INDIVIDUO-SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Society is made up of individuals; the purpose of its life can be 
nothing else than the attainment of the summum honum by 
each individual life in its proper time; therefore it also should 
be organised like the individual. Head, trunk limbs subdivided 
into, arms and legs, in the body; cognition, desire, action, 
inchoate plasm of consciousness in the mind; nervous, nutritive, 
muscular, skeletal systems, in the body; intellectual, emotional, 
volitional, sub-conscious systems, in the mind; these give us 
the principles of social organisation and the four main organs 
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thereof, the four natural psycho-physical types or classes of 
human beings, viz. the man of knowledge, the man of desire, 
the man of action, the man of unskilled or little-skilled labour 
and of undifferentiated, unspecialiscd, comparatively un-educable 
child-like mind, who has no initiative of his own and can do 
mostly only what lie is told by others of the other ihree types. 

(a) The first quarter of life, devoted to the stage of education, 
discipline, (l>) the second given to the stage of householder, 
family life, and the earning of income, (c) the third quarter 
given to the stage of retirement from busy competitive life, 
practising renunciation of possessions, doing hoiiorary public 
service, engaged in study of the deeper sciences the spirit; 
(cl) the last quarter set apart for laying aside all worldly things, 
immersed in spiritual exercise and prayer for the well-being 
of others—these four stages correspond with the ttvo halves of 
growth and the two halves of decay and indicate tlie principles 
which govern the organisation of tlie individual life. The first 
two show decreasing egoism and the l.ist two increasing altruism. 
The new-born baby is one lump of jnire selfishness; the grand¬ 
father, ready 1o give up his body, should be the icme of un¬ 
selfishness, In the moment the baby appears as essence of 
selfishness, tlui parent becomes the “motlier,” unselfishness 
incarnate. Thus, in the individual life, in family life, in social 
life, God's nature, if reverently understood and obe 3 ed by man, 
balances and gives due scope to both egoistic individualism 
and altruistic socialism. 

This socio-individual organisation has four main departments; 
(a) Educational organisation by means of tlie wise men of 
knowledge, "the learned profc.ssions” (hrdhmanas ); (b) Protective, 
defensh'e (jiolitical), organisation by means of the valorous 
men of action (kshattriyas), “tlic executive professions” who 
protect the weak and enforce the law; (c) Economic organisation 
by the settler on the land, the supplier and nourisher, the 
manager of wealth, production and distribution, ‘‘tlie business 
professions” (vaishyas); (d) Industrial or labour organisation by 
means of the worker, the man of hcljiful unspeciali.sed labour, 
“the labouring professions” (shudras). 
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These four vocationalclasses are constituted into Guilds (Srenis), 
each elastically self-governing but inter-dependent with the 
others, all presided over by the Presidium (Dharma-parisad) of 
“holy” men and women, chosen from all the four, after their 
retirement from family life, who possess special knowledge and 
experience. Such holy persons would have no personal ambitions 
to gratify; they would be patriarchs chosen to legislate by 
universal acclaim, because they are philanthropic; they would 
not represent antagonistic interests and would have no need 
to fight with each other in tiie legislative hall, as in a gladiatorial 
arena with tongues for weapons; they would represent different 
and mutually supplementary departments of knowledge and 
experience in harmony with one anotlier as organic parts of a 
whole; they would disinterestedly wish well to all just interests 
and would make good and wise laws for the promotion of all 
such equally. The form of government is a comparatively minor 
matter; the right structure and organisation of society is all- 
important. The four-fold social organisation has remained the 
ideal, and the undisputed duty of all political forms of (Hindu) 
government has been, by tradition, throughout Indian history, 
simply to maintain it. The chief executive head should be a 
heroic man of action ever ready to risk his own life to protect 
every one in the exercise of his proper rights and duties. The 
sole duty of the Guild of Executors (which in most countries 
now has become the “State” and the “Government”) is to see 
that none encroaches upon the rights of others, that no person 
belonging to one profession is allowed to usurp the functions 
of others. By this arrangement the always disastrous consequences 
of concentration, in the same bureaucratic or autocratic hands, 
of all the four main kinds of power, science-power, arms-power, 
bread-power, labour-power, is avoided; balance of power and 
peace between the four main vocational classes can be maintained 
within each nation and therefore between all nations. The mar¬ 
vellous pencil of the Puranic artist limns forth in peimranent 
colours for all time in a few great broad strokes the type of the 
all-grasping autocrat in the description of such imperial despots 
as Nahusa and Ravana. 
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The two main functions of the State, (a) prevention of evil 
{dushta-nigraha), (6) promotion of good [shishta-sangraha), would 
be discharged separately yet interdependently by the four 
guilds. The preventive or constituent function is discharged 
by the Guild of Executors. The promotive or ministrant function 
sub-divides into (a) education, (fi) provision of necessaries and 
comforts, (c) -supply of unskilled assistance by and through the 
other three Guilds, viz. of Educators, of Suppliers, of Helpers. 
Each Gui'd has its own special means of earning livelihood 
pre.scribed This way equitable distribution is promoted. 

Necessai ies would thus be ensured to all; comforts and luxuries 
would ha\'e to be won by special competitive achievement; 
special honour, as heart-nourishment .and incentive, to the man 
of science and art; .special power of authority to the man of 
valorous action; more private possessions, property, wealth, to 
the man of desire; extra dose of amusement to the man of labour. 
The Guild of Educators {brdhmaifas) would see to it that all 
members of society received appropriate cultural and vocational 
education; the Guild of Defenders (kshailriyas) would see to 
it that non(! offended by commission or omission, would redress 
wrongs, ensure enjoyment of rights and duties; the Guild of 
Feeders and Suppliers (vaishyas) would ensure that all are 
supplied with necessaries; the Guild of Workers {shii</ras] would 
supply all the unskilled help needed by the other guilds. 

Thus, the Book guides the Sword, the Sword guards the 
Granary, the Granary feeds the Plough, the Plough supports 
the weight of all. Without the Plough all the others would 
crash down, as head, arms, trunk must all fall from their re¬ 
spective positions in the standmg body, and roll in the mud 
and mire, without legs. This in the waking condition; in sleep, 
head, trunk, arms, legs are all on the same level, without difference 
of function, ft must be reiterated and carefully noted that all 
are always inter-dependent, always balanced in power, within 
each nation, and therefore making peace between ali nations. 
No swelled-head, no musclc-bound-arm, no pot-bell>, no all¬ 
calves are permitted. All the parts of the social organism, as 
of the family organism, are equally loved and nourished; the 
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junior are more carefully loved and looked after and not despised. 
Such “moral equivalent of war” as is necessary for the satis¬ 
faction of the ineradicable "aggressive” instincts is amply 
provided by the difficulties, the hardships, the risks to limb 
and life, that have to be perpetually contended against in even 
the most normal discharge of the duties of each guild. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus may each individual of all human society, generation 
after generation, in country after country, life after life, progress 
steadily to the goal, along the two paths of [Pravriti and NivfUi] 
pursuit and renunciation, connected and unified by (Anuvrtti) 
cyclic revolution, casting off his body eagerly when it is worn out, 
triumphing over death by realisation of the deathlessness of the 
Spirit. At the turning-point between the two paths, the two arcs, 
God who had forgotten Himself into man, begins to remember 
again that He is God, in the body-temple of the soul that has 
arrived at that stage. In this sense is true man’s instinctive 
feeling that “the crown of creation is man,” the western philo¬ 
sopher’s belief that "the Absolute becomes conscious of itself 
in man.”’ 

In the .stages and the conditions of the "forest-dweller” and 
the "renouncer” are the possibilities of developing {Yoga-siddhis) 
superphysical powers, extensions of faculty (Aima-vihhuHs), 
spiritual perfections. One of these is the power to concentrate 
the consciousness in tlie (sukshma-sharira, the mano-maya and 
higher koshas) “subtle-body,” "mind-body,” made up of subtler 

^ Srisivd pardi^i vivi^hciny-ajay-dtma-saktya, 

Vrihsdn, sayisvipa-pa^un, khaga-damsa-maisydn, 

Tais-fair-atusta-hridayo, Manujam vidhdya, 
Brahm-dvalolia-dhisunain mi^am dpa Devah. 

(Bhdgavata) 

House after house did God make for* Himself, 

Mineral, plant, insect, fish, reptile and bird, 

And mammal too. But yet was Me not pleased. 

At la.st He made Himself the shape of Man, 

Wherein He knew HimscU the Infinite. 

And then the Lord of All was satiahed. 
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“mental ’ matter, and leave and re-enter the (sthula sharira) 
“dense physical body” at will, as a person his clothes. 

Tam swaf shanrdf prabrihdn munjdd-ishikdm iva dhairydna. 

[Katha Upanisad) 

"Let him draw the subtle soul from out of the physical body 
by j)atient, persistent, and undaunted endeavour, as the core 
is drawn out from the sheaths of the thatching-?rass," as the 
butterfly draws itself out from the chrysalis. 

He who has attained this power liecomes literally, technically, 
“super-physically” {jivan-mukia) “free while living,” free from 
terror of death of the physical body, for he has experienced and 
mastered the death of this botly while yet alive;' but not neces¬ 
sarily free from fear of death of all bodies, fear ol annihilation. 
He who lias attained to the conviction, in thought, of the Uni¬ 
versality of the Self, is “.spiritually” “meta-physically” “free,” 
free from all fear of annihilation. The former freedom is the 
(kdrya vimukfi) “to be achieved” by difficult processes of psycho¬ 
physical yoga-concentration, and has higher and lower grades; 
the latter is the (citta-viniukti) “freedom of the consciousness” 
from the sense of separatist limitation, which is gained by steady 
unflinching labour of persistent thought and the >oga of intro¬ 
spection; and it also has higlier and higher degrees. The two 
kinds, it is so indicated, arc not necessarily inseparable. 

Thus does the Science of the Self, metaphysical psychology, 
help the ordeily conduct of the individual life within the social 
life, and bring material as well as spiritual happiness within 
the reach of all. 

Within this well-proportioned and well-balanced system of 
(Sdstm and Vyavahdra), Theory and Practice, this [Atmavidyd 
and Varndsramadharma), scientific code (rf individuo-social and 
materio-spiritual life, given to mankind by the eternal spiritual 
wisdom (embodied more or less fully in the Scrijitures of all 
the races) through its exponents, the primal patriarchs, out 
of their love for their.progeny—within this scheme, degenerations 

• The Prciphel Muhammad gives the same advice to his advanced 
disciple.s, in s, Hadis-saying' Muto qablun tamuto, "Die before you die.” 

F* 
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set in and deformities grow, from time to time, because of the 
Law of Decay. Then regenerators and reformers arise, whenever 
and wherever there is need, to re-proclaim the self-same ancient 
truth in its purity, but in new words and forms and ways. 
Avataras, Messiahs, Messengers, Prophets, Saintly Sages, have 
come in the past and will come again in the future, whose grand 
figures loom and names of might echo through the haze of the 
ages. They have come, and will come, to close effete epochs 
and open fresh ones, to call to birth new civilisations out of 
the ashes of that self-same Phoenix, the Human Race. One 
lays greater stress on some one aspect of the total {Brahma 
and Dharma) Truth and Duty, another on some other, and 
thus gives to the religion and civilisation which he founds 
a distinctive predominant characteristic, though all other 
features must be present also in subordination. All the glories 
of the Infinite cannot be equally manifested in one time and 
place. Also, when any one function of human nature runs to 
excess and so breeds evil of a special type, an opposite quality 
has to be emphasised by the Guardian—Lovers of Humanity 
to restore the balance which means health and happiness. 

But the one burden of the teaching of all, the innermost 
truth and the principal purpose and duty of all life, has ever 
been and evermore shall be, by ever deeper Yoga-Vedanta to 
realise ever more fully the Infinite Glory of the Eternal Self. 

Sarv6sham api chaitesham Atma-jnanam param smritam; 

Tad hy-agryam sarva-vidyanam prapyate hy-amritam tatah. 

(Manu) 


Ijya-chara-dam-ahimsa-dana-swadhyaya-karmauam 
Ayam tu paramo Dharmo yad-yogen-atma-darsanam. 

[Ydjhavalkya) 

fitadh-hy-evAksharam Brahma, etad-hy-ev-Aksharam Param, 
Etad-eva viditva tu yo yad-ichchhati tasya tat, 

{Kaiha Upanisad) 


Sarvas-taratu durgani, sarvo bhadrani paSyatu, 

Sarvah sad-buddhiin apnotu, sarvah ssrvatra nandatu. 
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"Greater than all other truths and duties is the truth and 
duty of Self-realisation, for it bringeth the certainty of immor¬ 
tality. Tlie essence, the final purpose of all rites and ceremonies, 
all virtuous conduct and sacrifice, all self-control and harmless¬ 
ness, all charity and all study, is to achieve, by Yc ga, the Vision 
of the Self, Knowing It, whatsoever one desireth, that is his.” 

“May all cross safely beyond the places that are difficult to 
cross; may all see happy days; may all achieve Right Knowledge; 
may all attain the Peace.” 

Aum — Amin — Amen. 
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ph:ilosophy of dependent 

EMERGENCE 


I COMK from a family of Eastern Bengal where Sanskritic study 
especially in literature and medicine continued for upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years without any break. The family is 
known by the illustrious title "Kavindra” of one of my ancestors. 
My father was the only person who broke away from the tradi¬ 
tional pursuits of the family, acquired a working knowledge of 
English and became a surveyor. There were certain occurrences 
in my childhood which deserve mention in order to throw some 
light upon my temperamental background. During the ages of 
five to eight, when I had a very elementary vernacular education 
and no knowh;dge of Sanskrit or English, I could, in some 
intuitive manner, explain the purport of the Sanskrit verses of 
the Gif a. I coidd also demonstrate the various Yogic postures 
(asanas) and also give practical instruction to people regarding 
the complicated processes of internal and external washings 
technically known as the dhouti by the Yogins. I could also 
give pretty satisfactory answers in a simple manner to most 
questions ori Indian philosophy and religion. Asare.sult therefore 
my house was crowded from morning till night vith ardent 
enquirers seeking instruction on Indian religion and j^hilosophy. 
English and vernacular papers at the time in Calcutta were 
always bus3' in narrating many episodes about me, whom they 
branded as “the woirderful boy.” Three saintly persons then 
living in Calcutta, Bijoy Krishna Goswami, Sibnarayan Para- 
mahamsa and Jagadbandhu of Faridpur, were my special friends 
and associates. At the age of seven I also delivered a lecture 
before a large gathering in the Theosophical Society Hall in 
Calcutta. My occupation at the time was the answering of 
questions from early morning till late at night, excluding the 
intervals for meals.^ I also often spontaneously entered into a 

' The sorts of questions that I used to answer are as follows. These 
questions and ans^rers are collected from a daily newspaper of 1894, a 
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meditative trance condition as I gazed on the Ganges from one 
of the ghats (landings) or when I sat in front of the temple-deity 
at Kalighat. 

I was employed as the senior professor of Sanskrit in the 
Chittagong College in 1911, and since then I have worked on 
Indian philosophy devotedly and also carried on my studies 
in European philosophy. As I conceived the plan for writing 
a comprehensive history of Indian philosophy and worked 
assiduously, it occurred to me that the outlook of Indian philo¬ 
sophy was obstructed in some directions by certain fundamental 
limitations. The impressions of a super-conscious trance-state 
which I had in my childhood never left me, and as they were 
being continually revived in me in my maturer years, it was 
impossible for me to deny the existence of the mystical state 
of self-absorption so much referred to in the Upani.sads. When 
I went to Cambridge and worked for a thesis on Contemporary 
Idealists and Their Critics under the illustrious Dr. McTaggart 
and came in contact with personalities like Moore and Ward, 
my mind became more critical not only towards European 
philosophy but also towards Indian philosophy as a whole. 
I had thrown off the shackles of Hegel long before I went to 
England, but Einstein’s theory of relativity, the anekdnta 
relativism of the Jains, and the realists with whom I came in 
contact in England, finally drew my mind away from all sorts 
of Absolutism in philosophy. I was getting sick of Absolutism 
for a long time but lacked the initiative to make an open revolt. 
My life in Cambridge invigorated me, and the main fruit that 
I reaped there was courage. 

Indian philosophy is like a tropical forest, where almost all 
types of thought, that have been current in the West since 

copy of which I have been able to preserve. Q. What is the relation between 
knowledge and devotion? A. It is through knowledge that devotion springs. 
Q. What is the nature of CJod? A. He is a spiritual illumination which 
cannot be compared with any phy,sical illumination. Q. What is the 
relation between Prakriti (primordial-nature-causey and Purusa (the soul) ? 
A. The creation happens spontaneously from the Prakriti under the direc¬ 
tion of the Purusa and both are intimately associated with each other, 
like a lame man sitting on the shoulder of a blind man and directing him. 
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the days of the Greeks, can be found. The writings of the com¬ 
mentators through successive generations abound in logical 
precision c>f thought and true philosophical acumen, which are 
almost unjiaralleled. The note of ethical purity, religious content¬ 
ment and inwardness of mind, with which Indian philosophy 
rings, and the practical harmony between life and philosophy 
that forms the central theme of almost all systems of Indian 
philosophy, mark them out from systems of European philosophy, 
where philosophy is looked upon more as a theoretic science than 
as a science of practice. The chief concern of the philosophers of 
India in the past was not to conceive a philosophical scheme 
like a toy-machine to play with, but to make it a real chariot 
on which they could ride. But life here on the earth was sorrowful 
and was only a life of probation. The real life consisted in the 
ushering in of a life of emancipation, which would absolutely 
extinguish this life. Philosophy should be brought into practice 
for conducting this life to that end. Philosophy was never 
blended in harmony with the present life as we experience it 
without subordinating the latter to some other higher forms 
of existence, In this view, philosophy was the guiie for the 
attainment of a permanent state of being from wliich there is 
no fall, no change. 

Indian philosophy, in spite of its magnificent outlook, thorough¬ 
ness of logical rlialectic, its high appreciation of moral and 
religious values, is closed all round by four walls of unproved 
dogmas; (i) the dogma of the infallibility of the Vedic wisdom, 
(2) the dogma of emancipation and bondage, (3) the dogma of 
the law of Kirm.i, (4) the dogma of rebirth. Of these the first 
is the primary dogma which is associated with the corollary 
that reason is unable to discover the truth—a creed which is 
almost suicidal to any philosophy in the modem sense of the 
term. According to this view, reason is only useful for biological 
or sociological purposes, but is impotent to give us any glimpse 
of the nature of truth. Reason must always be a hand-maid to 
scriptural testimony and must always, therefore, be used for 
discovering the import of such testimony and for persuading 
us to believ<! it. A student of Indian philosoph^' knows 
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well how reason entered into the Vedic circle like the camel 
in the fable and ultimately practically dislodged the Vedic 
dogma professing only a lip-loyalty to it. Different interpreters 
of the Upanisads have always treated the Vedic texts like 
noses of wax and twisted them differently to suit the con¬ 
venience of each specific type of reasoning. If reason is the 
interpreter, the iiifallibility of the Vedic wisdom becomes only 
nominal. 

An ineffable super-con.scious state is often described in the 
Upanisads, and in some passages tliere is a tendency to regard 
it as an unchangeable condition or state from which there is 
no fall. This has often been interpreted as the doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation. It has been argued that, if there be an unconditional 
state, that must be no state but the pure self as pure consciousness. 
If that is the only reality, its associations with appearances of 
diverse contents must be in some sense false or illusory. Relation 
of identity, or rather tlie identity itself, is the only reality. The 
act of relationing implied in identity, which is responsible for 
the notion of difference, is the nescience {avidya) somehow 
subsistent in the identity. So long as the identity remains in 
the ineffable state, there is no relationing; but as soon as it 
descends into the knowable, it can only do so through the 
extraneous association of a relatiotiing implied in its very nature. 
Relying on the unrelational ineffable state as the ultimate reality, 
the relationing factor implied in it is regarded as false. Others, 
however, such as the Sariikhyists, while admitting the existence 
of the unconditioned as the ineffable super-conscioiisncss (the 
purusas), could not restrict the concept of reality to it alone, and 
were obliged to admit another order of reality as an indefinite 
complex (the prahriii), which somehow evolved from itself, 
varied forms of mutual relations, and through them, qualities and 
their appearances. They thus admitted the concept of identity- 
in-difference as determining reality. In the realm of world- 
phenomena, they admitted a spontaneous evolution of difference 
and change and tlie emergence of new categories of existence 
at different levels. The emergents are not regarded there as mere 
additive resultants, but as emanations somehow coming into 
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being from the structural complexes. But in the field of knowledge 
they admitted a different order of causality, that c.ertain mental 
complexes being there in co-presence with the unconditioned—the 
self—th(5re was the phenomenon of knowledge. This was a con¬ 
tradiction of the doctrine ex nihilo nihil fit, for if knowledge was 
not already there, it could not have come into being. It is further 
unable to exjilain why in spite of the same co-presence with the 
unconditioned, the phenomenon of knowledge should cease at 
emancipation. Thus the assumption of the unconditioned either 
as the only reality or as a parallel reality made it difficult 
either to exjdain change or the reiurn from the change to the 
changelessness. Had it not been for I lie dogma of emancipation, 
the systems would not have been lettered in this way, and a 
more rational explanation might liave been effected. 

On the moral side, the assumption of the unconditioned as 
emancipation led to the view that all our experiential states 
are state.s of bondage. Bondage, thus considered, has to be 
regarded as the natural tendency of some mental states to flow 
towards other mental states (which in tlie moral terminology is 
called “tysifa' or desire), and the actual flow of it and its resultants 
are called Karma. But as the hyiiothetical emimcipation is 
never experienced by any one of us and as its reality cannot be 
denied on account of the scriptural testimony, the only way left 
was its indefinite postponement. Such a postponement necessitated 
the postulation of a practically endless scries of succeeding lives, 
through which the relational mental structure persisted. The 
cause of this rebirth is trsna or Karma, which represents the 
relational tendency and the actualisation of it, which is inherent 
in the very structure of the mind. The possibility of emancipation 
necessitated tlie postulation of the possibility of thf destruction 
of mind and this implied the assumption of an inherent contra¬ 
diction in mind, such that, while at certain stages in co-presence 
with the unconditioned it would produce relational groups, at 
other stages it would cease to produce tliern. This is 1 he so-called 
“teleology" which tippears explicitly in the Samkhya and 
implicitly in the Vedanta. 

Without going into an examination of other systems of Indian 
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philosophy, I can say that the principal lesson that I derived 
from my study of it is that extraneous assumptions of any 
kind, which do not directly explain experience, but which are 
brought in from outside, are bound to hamper the progress of 
philosophical speculations and blur the philosophical out¬ 
look. Philosophy, if it is to grow, has to be founded on 
experience, either direct or indirect. The word experience is 
very difficult to define. Definition implies that the term to be 
defined has to be explained by a reference to the underlying 
relations subsisting between simpler but yet constitutive notions. 
I do not mean that the constitutive notions are in themselves 
sufficient for the purposes of definition. But at least the relations 
subsisting between the eonstitutive notions should be sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the emergent idea to be defined. The 
word experience covers for us all possible mental facts. Facts, 
again, are not necessarily expressible in propositions. They are 
the possession of one or more qualities or relations by an appear¬ 
ance or by an existent. By a mental fact, again, I do not mean 
the mere inward occurrence in the mind, but I mean by it 
anything that is revealed in the mind either through the inward 
workings of the mind or by the outward relationing that it may 
have with the objective world or the minds of others. All sense- 
occurrences, feelings, desires, willing, the logical and the reflective 
phenomena, images or the imaginings, a 'priori faiths, all stock 
of ideas derived from social intercourse, all promptings of value, 
hopes and aspirations of men (civilised or uncivilised), psycho¬ 
logical experiences of all descriptions, the inheritance of know¬ 
ledge that we have through the works of other people, are all 
included within experience. Experience also includes the mystical 
experiences of religious men, the aesthetic experiences of the 
artists, the emotional experiences of the devotees and the 
supernormal trance experiences of the Yogins. Science, in 
the ordinary acceptance of the word, restricts itself to the 
study of facts in an inter-related system in special depart¬ 
ments of the workings of Nature. As 'soon as discoveries 
are made or anticipations achieved, they become parts of 
human experience. When the poet, the dreamer or the 
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lover fills his mind with his mental creations, throbbing 
and puhating with emotions, with tlie vague and indefinite 
wanderings of his mind and with conflicting oscillations of pangs 
and happiness, we have a field of human experience which has 
its law and order as much as the experience of an insane person. 
The fanatic, the contemplating Yogin on the banks of the 
Ganges at Hardwar, the ecstatic devotee forgetting himself in 
the divine communion, have all their experiences; and the non¬ 
relational or the supra-relational stale into which a man slowly 
passes inward far beyond the threshold of consciousness—a 
state which is inexpressible by any logical projiositions, but 
can be felt in its uniqueness—is also experience. But all these 
experiences are concrete occurrences in the human mind, 
howsoever they may or may not be related with the objective 
world. But if any philosopher imagines that there is an ultimate 
experience in which all the special experiences have commingled 
together indistinguishably like the rivers in the ocean, then 
since it exists as a philosojdiical supposition, but is not directly 
the content of any apperccived concrete, human realisation, I 
would not call it direct experience bccau.se it is not a human fact. 
The Absolute of Bradley, which he describes as ‘ Experience,” 
is no experience at all, as it is never felt or realised The concep¬ 
tion of such an E.xperience, however, is an experience inasmuch 
as it is a mental fact. If, however, a hypothetical metaphysical 
entity, such as Bradley thought he discovered, can explain our 
various concrete experiences in their varied relations, I should 
admit it as an indirect experience. All that is felt, perceived or 
realised, torms the content of our individual experience, whereas 
all that is gathered or learnt from the direct experiences of 
other pecjplc forms the content of human experience in one. 
The totality of this human experience must always remain 
unknown to us to a large extent. In acquiring ;J 1 individual 
concrete experiences also we are helped in an indirect manner 
by the experiences of others. For, though an exjrerience may 
be concretely realised'in us, it may appear like a fleering phantom 
on which we are slow to put our reliance, unless its existence 
in others is somehow demonstrated to us. It is only in the case 
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of experiences, relating to biological self-preservation and race- 
preservation, that we are primarily sure; but in these cases also 
the surety of our convictions arises through a long process of 
other experiences associated with our physical activity and the 
achievement of the end. Tliis idea appealed to some Indian 
philosophers to such an extent that they defined right knowledge 
as that which leads to the fulfilment of objective ends. The 
cognitive operation is described by them as beginning with an 
awareness, impelling the person to action and ultimately leading 
him to the attainment of the object signified or presented by 
the awareness. Such a definition of experience can only be true 
to some extent regarding our experiences in relation to the 
biological satisfaction of ends. The word “biological” is of course 
used here in a very wide sense. It proves, however, that an 
experience, appearing in the mind, has to be rehabilitated by 
a reference to other sets of experiences which cannot be so 
rehabilitated by a reference to the fulfilment of objective ends. 
In a major portion of such cases through social intercourse 
with our fellow-beings, through mutual communication with 
those around us, by putting ourselves in touch with other minds 
far removed from us in time and space through the medium 
of books and through the observation of tlic behaviour of persons 
around us, we are always comparing notes about what we feel 
with the similar ideas and feelings of others, and thereby gravitate 
towards a common level of experience. In such operations 
our minds behave more as automatic machines than as free 
agents responding and reacting in the environment. Language 
itself is a great machine with which wc must work for getting 
ourselves levelled down to the experiences of our compatriots. 
In every turn of expression that we use or hear we are forced 
to adapt ourselves to the thoughts and feelings of others. This 
forced adaptation, on the one hand, quickly draws us up to the 
high level of the experience of civilised ,man, and on the other, 
looked at from a different angle, it curbs free spontaneity of the 
mind which has to create anew by reacting on the environment 
of the mind. The natural result of this process is that we are 
habituated to take as valid only those experiences of ours which 
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are found in consonance with the experiences of others. Moreover, 
there grows a tendency in us to shut out and discourage all 
such experiences as are not likely to be compatible with the 
experiences of others. Ordinarily the validity that we ascribe 
to the experiences which wc hold in common witli others arises 
out of a sejise of a relation of consonance that we feel with regard 
to our own experience.s. The doctrine of self-validity of knowledge 
that each cognitive state carries with it a sense of its own validity, 
as preached by some Indian pliilosophers, is false. Such philo- 
sophens draw a distinction between validity and invalidity, 
and su]3pose that invalidity arises out of incompatibility, whereas 
validity is a natural character of all cognitions. This is a miscon¬ 
ception of the whole situation. Validity means the consonance 
of an awatencss witli what it i>rofesses to be. Whenever an 
awareness refer.'-, to a field of experience, related to the objective 
world or to the objective experience tliat wc have in common 
with our fellow-beings around u.s, such awareness carries with 
it implicitly a history of previous references by virtU'i of which 
it automatically asserts its right. Tliis history of references is 
the average resultant of previous experiences with a predilection 
towards vali'iity or invalidity, as the case may be. Thus, when 
on an April noon a motorist perceives water flooding in the 
Red Road at tlic maidari of Calcutta, such knowledge does 
not carrj' with it any sense of validity. Moreover, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that an element of doubt is often 
associated with our sense-experiences regarding the objective 
world, unless the history of previous experiences associated 
with it renders them indubitable. Such doubts are more largely 
associated with the experiences that wc have in social or 
psychological intercourse with other minds. Our notion of 
validity in such field of experience is merely the appearance 
of the apex of a triangle of wliich the base is at the moment 
hidden from our vie\Y, but is apparent on closer analytic 
inspection. 

Regarding the experiences of feelings and emotioi.s, it is 
only those which proceed from compatible or incompatible 
inner biological relations of the brute man, that may be said 
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to be somewhat independent of common human experience, 
woven through mutual intercourse. But most of the other feelings 
and emotions of a civilised man proceed from the compatibility 
or the incompatibility of the relations that individual mental 
states have with the bigger human experience from which they 
have bubbled up. Our experiences of value, moral, aesthetic 
or religious, are also largely dependent on this social intercourse. 
As the horizon of this intercourse gets larger and larger the 
parochial and the limited characteristics of the experiences, the 
associated joys and sorrows and the sphere of the value- 
sense get broader and broader, which may bring a man in conflict 
with his immediate social surroundings and yet make him 
confident of the validity of his experiences. Yet we are not 
entirely bound to the experiences of our immediate social sur¬ 
roundings or to the most distant human horizon of thought; for 
there is always a scope, in at least some minds, for the creation 
of new relations and new experiences as newly emergent forms 
with which they particularly identify their personalities. There 
they may be absolutely lonely and may come in such a conflict 
with their immediate social surroundings that they may be 
smashed into pieces as it were, but still they maintain their con¬ 
fidence in their newly emergent forms of knowledge, feeling or 
belief. In such cases the validity of their beliefs does not depend 
upon a previous history of reference, but upon the new forms 
that have emerged out of such a reference and in their uniqueness 
possess special history. Their history is dominated by the creative 
process of their own thought. 

It will now be seen that there are two forms of validity: 
(i) that which establishes its right by an implicit or an explicit 
history of reference to the structure of our experience woven 
out in association with the experiences of others, (2) that which 
emerges out by itself borne on the shoulders, as it were, of a 
previous mental history of a different order. This second form of 
validity attaches to experiences, which appear in this or that mind 
for the first time, but later may, through communication, become 
the common property of human experiences as a whole. Even 
if they are incommunicable for their uniqueness, they may yet 
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by siiffidcnt ilcscription serve as light-posts for the guidance of 
others having similar experiences. This applies to varioir; kinds of 
religious and ecstatic experiences which arc often unique and the 
history of which can only he traced to the temperamental back¬ 
ground of tlic individual. 

At this point a relevant question may be raised as to whether 
there is any <aich concrete reality as the social mind, German 
mind, English mind or the mind of humanity. To this our 
answer is at dice yes and no. I do not liclieve in the existence 
of any experiential whole, the parts of which are not directly 
amenable to any individual experience. In this sense the word 
"social mind" or any other like expression is merely a convenient 
phrase to denote the idea of numerous experiencing individuals 
working towa’als a common purpose. Hut we shall see later 
on that dilferent relational groups, when tlicy co-operate together 
in the same direclioii, may beliave like an individual. In that 
sense it would not be unwise to admit the existence of a separate 
social mind, liven parts of the social mind may, in this sense, 
be taken out separately and regarded as an individual having 
its growtii and career towards a particular goal. Thus we may 
speak of the growth and development of the poliiicul mind, 
or of the religious mind ol India. 1 wisli to make it clear that I 
do not use the word in a figurative sense. 1 wish to lay stress 
on the fact that particular relational grotqis co-operating together 
behave as an i idhidual. Converting the pro]X)sition, in another 
way, I may say that an individual manifests itself wheresoever 
the relational groups of one or more dilieront orders co operate 
for a harmonicius eird. 

It is urifortmaie that language should practically be the 
only mode by which we can express our experiences to others 
or in a very large measure deal with them ourselves. Experiences 
are dynamic, concrete and showing themselves in different 
shades of tone and colopr in association with t>ther expuicnces, 
whereas langu;ige is static, abstract, definite and lacking in the 
wealth of realilyu The growth of langnag(' has hardly been able 
to keep pace ^vitll tlic ever-growing ex])eriences. In tiie very 
structure of language there is a false logic which lias to be wedded 
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to experiences of all descriptions, in order to keep going their 
currency either with us or with others. Even the Mathematicians, 
who deal with merely abstract ideas, had to invent a language 
of their own for giving precision and perspicuity to their investiga¬ 
tions. If this is so in the case of Mathematics, how much more 
should the difficulty be felt in giving expression to experiences 
or in pinning them down in our minds with a few inadequate 
terms. Joy, bliss, happiness, gladness, pleasure are some of the 
terms to denote the mental sense of elation which occurs in 
myriads of forms, each one of which has its own specific unique¬ 
ness. This difficulty of expression reserves for us to a very great 
extent the privacy of our individual experiences. It limits the 
.sphere of general communicability to such an extent that in a 
largo measure communication in a proper sense is only possible 
between individuals having similar kinds of experiences. This 
makes possible the foi*mation of such new relational groups 
among like minds, that what is real to them may be false to 
others. Closely allied with the language difficulty there is a 
difficulty, associated with the general structural relation of our 
mental states, which may be designated as the a priori logical 
mode. It is by no means certain that the facts, which our experi¬ 
ence denotes and which our language expresses, obey in all 
respects the peculiar structures or relations of our experiences. 
We must, therefore, have to rest satisfied with the anticipation 
that our experience may not be able to denote facts and relations 
of all orders. There may be facts and relations of all orders. 
There may be facts and relations which would for ever remain 
undiscoverable by human experiences. 

It has been said above that experiences may be direct and 
indirect. What we mean by direct experience is similar to what 
Bertrand Russell means by “knowledge by acquaintance.” Our 
indirect experience seems to have a wider scope. It means, 
firstly, knowledge attained by descriptive communication or 
by inference. Secondly, it also implies the knowledge by impli¬ 
cation or of any hypothetical fact or entity which, though not 
directly perceivable, may be regarded as explaining the pheno¬ 
mena of nature and of mind denoted by our experiences. All 
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scientific tfieories, and laws of nature explaining rhe attested 
facts, and also almost the whole of pure Mathematics and a 
very large portion of mixed Mathematics, are examples of this 
indirect experience. The assumption of more dimensions of 
space than what are directly perceived by us, so necessary for 
explaining the truths of Mathematics and Physics may also 
be regarded as examples of indirect experience. So also meta¬ 
physical assumptions that may serve to explain a pi ilosophical 
system may bi; regarded as matters of indirect experience. 
The validity’ of indirect experiences is to be tested by their 
logical cogency in explaining facts or by attestation by direct 
acciuaintance. 

The aim and purpose of philosophy is to give a connected 
and systematic e.xplanation of all onr experiences in their 
mutual connection and relatedness and, through them, of the 
phenomena which they denote. Philosophers must, therefore, 
gather all possible facts in different dcpartmejits of n.iture and 
also the various kinds of relevant human experiences. New facts 
are being discovered every day, and the discovery of one little 
fact which may not fit in with a particuhir philosophical scheme 
may upset it or endanger its existence'. A philosopl y which 
starts from certain a priori notions and sc'oks to deduce or distort 
all phenomena according to them, or which merely occupies 
itself with dealing with one or a few special kinds of experience, 
does not deserve the name of philosophy in our sense of the 
word. As an illustration of tlie former, we can refer to the 
philosophy of Hegel or of Spinoza, and as an illustratioa of the 
latter we can take the philosophy of the Vedanta. But philo¬ 
sophers should not claim to be omniscient, and it will be a 
training for tliem in humility if, instead of twisting facts for 
a supposed explanation, tlicy would simply confess their 
ignorance where tluiy fail fo know, or where the nature 0 : things 
is sucli tliat no knowledge of the situation is possible. By the 
very nature of emr definition of phifosopliy it would apjrcar that 
philosophy is a growing .science. It is not correct, however, to 
think that philosophical systems worked out by the great masters 
of the past are mere fanefful creations. They are genuine attempts 
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to discover the truth, and even though they may have failed 
in the entirety of their conceptions, they have always made 
some discoveries, and even in their failures have demonstrated 
the hollowness of philosophical investigations in particular lines, 
and have thus forewarned the future traveller. Thus both in 
their positive and negative results they have aided humanity 
in paving its way towards its destined goal of progress. The 
history of science is also a history of errors and misconcep¬ 
tions, and also a history of the discovery of truth wliich 
liad to be purged of its impurities by the untiring work of 
later investigators. Both in science and in philosophy, each 
important investigator has put in a brick by which the temple 
of knowledge is being con.structed. But, while science collects 
facts only in a particular dcj)artment of study, philosophy, in 
its most comprehensive sense, has to collect facts from all 
possible departments of knowledge, not only of nature but also 
of mind. All sciences and human experiences—moral, religious, 
aesthetic, social, psychological, mystic and the like—form the 
data for the constructive work of philosophy. The data of philo¬ 
sophy increase with the growth of human knowledge and attempts 
at systematisation may fail at the most crucial points in failing 
to explain facts. Both philosophy and science have thus to 
move forward together. It has been the belief of the past philo¬ 
sophers that the purpose of philosophy is to discover the nature 
of reality, though the term has been used in very different 
senses by the different writers. With me reality means all that 
can be experienced directly or indirectly, all that appears and 
the immediate pre-suppositions of such appearances. Philosophy 
must remain silent about bare dreamy possibilities. With the 
growth of knowledge new realities may dawn upon our vision 
which it would be the business of future philosophers to deal 
with. A dream, a mirage, a hallucination are also reality so 
far as they are experienced. A dream may be called unreal in 
the sense that it has no connected relation with other dreams 
of other days or with the experiences of'the waking life. It is 
this break of connection, the impossibility of relating it with 
other experiences at other times, that makes us call it unreal. 
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So far as it is an occurrence as an experience at a particular 
time, it lias a definite aetiology and is in that way connectible 
with other facts and experiences, and is thus within the scope 
of philosophical investigation, Freudian attempts in this direction 
are an illustration to the point. The older idea that reality can 
be equated with tlie non-relational has so well been challenged by 
many other philosophers, that it is needless to attempt a fresh 
refutation of jt. The belief that reality is something b( hind the 
plienomcna, behind the oxpcrioiicc and behind the relational out¬ 
look of things, seems tome to be a positive superstition. If there are 
facts, entities or relations behind the phenomena as determinants 
of them, the}' are no doubt real, lint that docs not take away 
the reality of what is experienced; since we shall havi; to deal 
only with whac is experienced, that alone lias supreme importance 
for us. It is only through wluit is experienced that what is not 
experienced will gradually come in our view in an indirect 
manner. The view that, because experiences are real and are 
related, only the relational whole of experiences is the real, is 
also a gratuitous assumption. Such a totality is never given in 
experience, and in attempting to .affirm the wlioie as the real 
the philosopher denies the reality of parts and brands them as 
illusory. Such a point of view also ignores the mo.st fundamental 
part of reality and of knowledge consisiing in the passage of 
experience to expc-rience through relations which is tiie very 
structure of knowledge. It, therefore, ends in denying the reality 
of knowledge, feeling and willing which constitute our concrete 
experience. 

The method of philosophy is that of science. It analyses 
experiences and the facts denoted by them, collects them, and 
arranges them in order, forms hyjxitheses and theories to explain 
them in relation to other experiences. It tlius uses both the de¬ 
ductive and inducti\'e methods of science and attempts a systema¬ 
tisation of all known faijts and experiences. Its difference from 
other sciences consists in the fact that while other sciences are busy 
at the work of systematisation and the discovery of ne^v facts 
and relations in their own specific departments, philosophy 
takes the results of those sciences and other facts arising out 
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of human relations and tries to bring them together in such 
a system of relations that it may discover a common ground- 
plan which holds them all; or if facts in a special universe 
cannot be harmonised with facts of other universes, philosophy 
would show the extent to which explanation is possible and 
what are its natural limits. Thus Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
History, Sociology, Anthropology, Aesthetics, moral experiences, 
psychological experiences, mystic experiences, are all the feeders 
of the science of philosophy. Philosophy deals with all the 
objective, the subjective, and the supra-subjective facts in their 
broad outline of relationships, leaving the study in the specific 
and special relationships and facts in charge of special depart¬ 
ments of science. 

I cannot leave off here without saying a word about what 
I mean by explanation. The word explanation is used in a 
variety of senses. When a fact is subsumed under a general 
law, or when it is deduced from one or more axiomatic principles, 
or when the various relevant conditions which invariably precede 
an occurrence are enumerated, it is said to be explained. When 
universal laws cannot be discovered, a reference to occurrences 
of a similar nature may also serve as an explanation. A man 
gets influenza in October and it is explained by .saying that such 
fevers are very common in October. Again the explanation of an 
occurrence of a complicated fact of nature, such as the formation 
of dew-drops, is to be found by a close analysis of the occur¬ 
rence itself in various fields. Thus we have not only dew-drops 
in the early morning on the leaves of grass, but on the sides of 
a glass pane also. It requires also a knowledge regarding the 
presence of moisture in the air and the conditions under which 
such moisture is retained or given up. By piecing together the 
various bits of information and by comparing the different 
occurrences on analogical grounds, an explanation of the occur¬ 
rences may be available. Explanation of the origin of the biological 
species is sought in different ways, e.g. the climate, the locality, 
the environment, the conditions of life, the comparative anatomy 
and modes of life of analogous animals. Explanation of historical 
events is sought in the socio-political and the economical con- 
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ditions of the country, the socio-political and economical history 
of the people, traditions, customs, religions and other kinds of 
beliefs, temperamental and the general psychological charac¬ 
teristics of the ])copIe together with the exciting events that 
led to a crisis, such as those of the French Revolution. All these 
events, which are facts of entirely different orders, are connected 
up in our minds as co -operating towards one linal result. Analogies 
in history fail to he instructive when any of the relevant conditions 
or facts, positive or negative, is omitted. Explanation of a literary 
passage has first to ttear up the anticipations or allusions which 
are implicitly contained in it, but, even then, the peculiar charm 
and emotional suggestions may be entirely missed unless the 
person to whom the explanation is offered is already initiated 
in those kinds of experiences. It is needless to multiply examples 
in such a short paper; but from what has been said, it will be 
evident that explanation consists in relating a particular fact 
or occurrence either with kindred other occurrences or with other 
previous occurr(nces which more or less invariably precede it 
or with the component events or facts which give it its structure. 
When a fact is .subsumed under a general law, we also follow 
the same process, for a law is only a symbolic statement of 
certain similar occmrences under similar conditions, and, as 
such, all deductions imply the relating of a particular .act or 
occurrence with similar other occurrences in a particular and 
definite manner Explanation by reference to axioms or c,: priori 
principles also refers to the fact in question as being an instance 
of the axiomatic statements. Analogy plays a great ]>art in 
explanations, and the enumeration of causal conditions serves 
as the vehicle of explanation by a backward reference to history 
and also by implicitly relating the fact in question to similar 
other facts limited by similar causal hislory. The demand for 
explanation is the most natural demand of the mind which 
reveals its very nature. .. 

The word “mind" is a symbolic term for what is in reality a 
process of weaving experieiiccs together in a definite and sys¬ 
tematic order, which transforms a denotation of objective presen¬ 
tation into an experience, by associating it with meaning. In one 
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sense, therefore, mind is not an entity, it is a series of relation- 
ing processes, not in a lineal order but in a structural order. 
When anything is presented to the mind it is not introduced 
at a particular point (using a spatial imagery) but in inter¬ 
connected waves and processes of inter-relationing. That being 
so, anything that cannot fit itself with these inter-relationing 
processes has virtually to be rejected by the mind. Truth consists 
in the subsistence or non-subsistence or the affirmation and 
denial of one or more relationships between determinants and 
relational complexes or between them and relations or qualitative 
emergents to the extent or in the order or manner in which such 
relationsliips subsist or do not subsist or exist or do not exist 
(restricting the word “existence” to objects of non-denotative 
experience and "subsistence” to objects of denotative experience 
or their pre-suppositions). Error, however, may be defined as 
a subject-object polar occurrence which, though denotable in 
a particular character under proper relations by any dimension 
or dimensions of knowledge, is not denoted by it or them as 
such, under the said conditions, though it is denoted by one 
or more other dimensions of knowledge. Such errors are rejected 
by the mind, because they could not have a place in the mind. 
So also the dream-experiences are rejected. It is for this reason 
that wise instructions or scientific truths may be rejected by 
a wrongly-bent or prejudiced mind. This relationing activity of 
the mind may be called the economic activity by which the 
mind refuses to entertain lonely individuals in their separatedness; 
these must be bound together in family-ties of relationships 
and be taken together along with other similar or dissimilar 
members, in order that they may have a place in the mind. 
By the expression “economic activity” I mean that activity 
which is pertinent to the mind as a relational complex by which 
it integrates separate facts into the wave-structure of other 
facts, and makes them co-operate in u.nison with them. When 
facts of the same order are integrated, we have universals; 
when facts of the same or different orders are integrated in the 
same time-instant in a specific relation, we have the inter¬ 
pretation of facts as propositions of a factual order; and when 
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mere resultant of it. Causality, thus, is a study in history which 
explains the aetiology of an occurrence by noting down its fairly 
large number of invariable antecedents. When causality is used in 
the sense of analysing the structural components of a qualitative 
complex, then also it cannot explain the concrete qualitative 
fact which is more than a re.sultant of the components. Where 
the complex is merely a resultant of the components, we have 
a case of deduction and not causation. No true case of causation, 
therefore, explains the “why” of a situation; it merely records 
the "vdiat” in temporal order. In .some Indian systems it has 
been assumed that the emergence of qualities through a causal 
prtreess is an inexplicable extraneous affair and emphasis has been 
laid on the identity of the causal entity with the effect, and the 
process as such has been denied, whereas in othej's causal process 
has been regarded as making explicit what was implicit, and thus 
causality has been treated us a case of deduction. Others, such 
as the Nyaya and the Ihuldhist, liowever, hare regarded the 
effect as a new emergence. The concept of the emergence of 
new qualities or relational comjtlexes does not involve as a 
necessary pre-condition that the causal elements or the processes 
leading to emergence should persist as an integral part of the 
emergents. The function of the tuusal conditions in a causal 
process consists in the fact that they co-operate together towards 
the appearance of emergent qualities or relations. When causal 
elements or the diverse relations involved in a causal process 
lead up to an emergent ojuality or relatioji or lelational com¬ 
plexes, they may be calleol, for the sake of convenience, the 
"basis” of the emergents. The use of this term does not imply 
that any part of it is a constituent of the emergent qualities 
or the emergent relational complexes. In a certain class of such 
emergents the “basis” may, however, be a constiiucnt of them, 
but that is not necessarily so. But even when the basis is not 
a constituent, it may remain as cooperative factor in inducing 
the emergent qualities or comj)lcxes such that the modes of 
the modification of the basis sliould have its counterpart in 
the emergent quality or complex. The relation between the 
basis and tire emergent (qualities or the complex mav he 
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different time-instants are involved in an invariable relation, 
we have what is called causality. When such integration is 
implicitly mediated by other facts, we have what is called 
conditions. The super-vention of such a condition modifies 
the relation of causality. When facts or events that are quali¬ 
tatively different arc integrated together in universal time- 
relation of occurrence or non-occurrence, we have what may be 
called laws. The notion of law is, thus, closely related with the 
notion of causality. In our ordinary notion of causality we 
apprehend that the cause somehow impels or necessitates the 
effect. But, as many philosophers have pointed out, there is 
no such notion of necessitation involved in causality. It may 
well be asserted that a causal proposition has no idea of force 
in it. The application of the idea of universality is also not 
correct in any scientific sense. The idea of universality is only 
present in deductions where what was implicit is made explicit, 
and no new element is introduced. The relation that the 
whole state of the universe bears to the next instant cannot 
be definitely predicted even if we could know the whole state 
of the universe at any particular instant. Causation, thus, is 
only an approximation of anticipation from a large number 
of individual instances of the sequence of partial states of the 
universe with regard to another individual instance, where such 
a sequence is expected to turn out. If under certain canditions 
an eclipse is predicted in 1937, it is because under similar 
conditions eclipses have occurred in all observed cases of the 
past. It is, thu.s, merely an anticipation or expectation of one 
particular event from innumerable scries of sequential events that 
occurred in the past. This expectation may turn out to be true 
or false, but the affirmation of its probability in all such future 
cases would be hazardous and unscientific. There is, thus, no 
causality in a universal sense. Causality, thus viewed, is a 
relational integration from individuals to individuals. Excepting 
the case of assertion of causation regarding pure mathematical 
quantities, where the word “causality” is used in a sense of 
deduction, making explicit what was implicit, probably no case 
of cause explains the structural quality of the so-called effect as a 

G 
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designated as an emergent relation as distinguislied from the 
analogous resultant or tlie deductive relations. This emergent 
relation being a unique and inscnitable relation, the converse rela¬ 
tion subsisting between tlie emergents and the basis should also 
be regarded a.s unique and inscrutable, and may be designated as a 
converse emergent relation. Tlie relation between an emergent and 
other relational complexes through the medium of the basis may 
be designated as the translated emergent relation. A basis may also 
itself be an emergent of other causal complexes. Two emergents 
may also come in direct relation as two origin al relatioi lal complexes 
and prodr ee further emergent qualities or relational complexes. 

The cor cept of mind and of the ego or the perceiver is indeed 
a difficult, one. Idealists in India and in the West have some¬ 
times maintained that the object of awareness, being given in 
awareness is nothing but awareness, and, therefore, that there 
cannot be an object unless there is the awareness of it. The 
fallacy of this position was shown by Moore in a bi illiant paper 
in which he showed that awareness and its objirct are two 
different tilings. The Ruddhists argued that the two are one 
since they are given simiiltaneonsly. They regarded it as a 
deduction from a supposed general trutlr that things realised 
at the same instant of time are identical in nature. The fallacy 
is obvious. The image of orange is co-present with the word 
"orange,” and no one would think for a moment that the word 
“orange” is identical with the round yellow object. Again, it 
has been held that the subject and the object are given in and 
through knowledge. The term in-and-through is ambiguous; for 
if it means a relation, two terms S and O must be pr^ssent before 
the relation can occur; and if it means that knowledge alone 
exists and the subject and object are both its modes and a sort 
of extraneous imposition on it, then also the reality of knowledge 
as such, independent of such bi-polar modification, must be 
demonstrable to us in ..experience, and some justification ought 
to be available as to why such bi-polar modification should 
occur. It is a peculiar situation that nothing can be denoted 
or referred to except through knowledge, but yet it is un¬ 
fortunate that the situation be so exploited that knowledge 
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should be regarded as the only reality. The word "knowledge” 
is used in a variety of senses. The knowledge of a blue patch 
of colour in front of me is very different from the know¬ 
ledge that I suppose I have of the «-dimensions of space, or 
the knowledge that I may have of a tense pain, or an ecstatic 
state which is more or less unrclational. The use of the word 
“I” is also very ambiguous when used as a subject of the verb 
"to know." Had it not been for the crude conditions of grammar, 
the situation might just as well have been described as "there 
is a knowledge of such and such.” One may as well say "there 
is knowledge of such and such at such a centre at such an 
instant.” The spatio-temporal limits are just as much necessary 
for knowledge as for any other event in the world, though on 
account of tlie peculiarity of the phenomenon of knowledge 
its spatial location is not possible. Again, it is said that both 
the subject and object are revealed in and through knowledge. 
In that case the subject, being revealed in knowledge, is as 
much an object of knowledge as any other object. Unless the 
existence of pure objectless knowledge is demonstrable, it seems 
irresistible that there is only knowledge, and object or objects 
are denoted by it. The existence of subjects as such cannot be 
proved. The existence of knowledge as such cannot also be 
proved. Furthermore, there is no characteristic appearance of 
the subject with which I can directly be acquainted. The 
knowledge of the subject, if we have it at all, is only a knowledge 
by description or a fiction of linguistic construction. It is 
difficult to discover if there is a special content of “I,” the knower, 
as a mere perceiver, what the Vedantists would call the "Saksi.” 
If there were such an unchangeable perceiver, this entity would 
have a character and would be perceived as such. On the other 
hand, we know that in the consciousness of a new-born babe, 
who is unaware of a linguistic construction, there is hardly 
any apperception of "I,” and it is extremely doubtful whether 
his knowledge ever takes the subject-object form. As the indi¬ 
vidual grows through experience, there are special associations 
of meaning attached to the “ 1 ." He not only says " T’ perceive” 
but he also says "I am good,” "I am powerful,” “I am the 
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hero in battle-fields,” ‘‘I am unconquerable.” All these expressions 
point to a growing association of meaning with the "I” which 
not only characterises the subject but also the nature of the 
perceived object. A common man perceives certain symmetries 
in a picture and a master artist also perceives them, and even 
others; the peroeptio?] is common to them both, but yet the 
two apperc<!ptions are poles asunder. The appercepTion of the 
master artist is associated with the whole history of the “I” 
as the percciver, as the creator of many beautiful pictures 
appreciated by his fellow-beings througliout the world. This 
shows that though we cannot refer to any particular unchanging 
entity as the “atman” or the ''self” as the perceiver, we find 
that in each case of adult perception the apperception of any 
particular fact or object refers to a liistory which it modifies 
and by which it also is modified. According to our tlieory (the 
details of w'hicli cannot properly be elaborated anc. justified 
in this brief paper), there is no sensation, no image, no appear¬ 
ance, no appcrcejition which appears a.s a singular unitary atomic 
fact. It appears in a background of a mental complex which 
has as its counter-part a pretty large' area of physiological 
happejiings and processes. Using a pliysical imager}', I may 
say that as we giow in experience, the .irea that is determined 
by and determines an ajqierception also enlarges, and the rela¬ 
tional processes involved tlierein also become more and more 
complicated. This complex area is structurally intimately 
connected w'ith the entirety of the mental complex but at 
any particular time-instant the excit.'ition involved in the 
mental complex on the occasion of an apfierccption is in a com¬ 
paratively limited field. It is these processes excited in a limited 
field which, being in themselves relational complexes, behave 
as an individual that is referred to as “I” in “I perceive.” The 
‘T” is thus referred to not througii indirect acquaintance as 
such but tlwough implication. This implication involves the 
operation of a part of the mental whole in relation to the apper- 
ceived object. Such ,'1 self is neither a l)undle of perceptions 
nor an entity which has percejations as its body, bm; is an 
integrated whole, as a part of the bigger mental whole. It, 
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therefore, not only grows but may change its nature at different 
times as a result of the mental history, as also on account of 
environmental influences, and on the occasion of diverse kinds 
of apperceptions. The mental history is composed of four 
elements; (i) the original tendency of mutual operations of 
the mind-complex which is an emergent from the physiological 
complex, which determines its emergent relations, (2) the 
environmental history, (3) the history of the manner in which 
emergent qualities and facts are integrated in the mind-complex, 
(4) the integrations that have actually been effected. Though 
the mind-complex is described as a co-relation of diverse relational 
processes, and though it ha.s been said that there may be groups 
of relational areas, which may appear to be separable from the 
rest of the mind-complex and may behave as individuals at 
different time-instants, yet such a separation takes place only 
in the interest of the practical activity of the mind, as it is 
impossible that all rekttional processes should show themselves 
at any particular time-instant. But this should not, on any 
account, be interpreted to mean that any mental field is not 
connected and integrated with the whole history of the mind 
complex, or that an individual mind-complex, which has grown 
in association with other mind-complexes, should be wholly 
or even largely separable from them. Just as an individual 
human body can tend to move in one direction at one instant 
of time, though it has the capacity to move in various directions, 
so the fulfilment of practical activity requires that the mental 
history should converge towards a particular area in consonance 
with the environmental requirements, which would oppose its 
movements in other directions. The more the mind-complex 
liberates itself from the environmental conditions and creates 
for itself more and more stable psychical environments, the more 
is it possible to have the activities fulfilled more freely and 
spontaneously in consonance with such .an environment. Under 
proper conditions it may be possible to have glimpses of the 
mind-complex, as if it were an apperce'ivable unit separate 
from the body. Though the mind-complex has been described 
as a relational complex, such a relational • complex must be 
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viewed as one of free and spontaneous activity and, though 
the activity of any separable field of it may be determined by 
the operation of the continually evolving mental history, yet 
it is possible under proper conditions that the activities of any 
such field should grow so intense that it would not merely be 
a function of mental history, but, behaving as an individual, 
it would largely modify the mental history itself This spon¬ 
taneous activity may be designated as free-will. It is as much 
determined by history, as it may itself determine the history. 
History is not a static fact but a fact of continual mutations— 
history determining spontaneity, and spontaneity determining 
history. The history on its cognitive side is the meaning which 
is the soul, as it were, of any conscious state. No state is conscious 
which is not referent at least to some Idstory. The greater the 
reference to history, the greater tlw' meaning and depth of 
consciousness. 

Kant conceived a theory in which it was supposed that there 
were unknown things-in-thcmsclves, the influences of which 
were interpreted by tlic minds in spatio-temporal end logical 
relations for the construction of experiences. Criticisms of such 
a theory ar.; too well known to be repeated licre But one 
questirjn naturally axdsos. Arc the .spatio-temporal and logical 
relatioiiings entirely arlxitrarily given by the mind 01 are they 
determined I'.y the very nature of things-in-lhemselves? In the 
case of the latter supposition, the things-in-themseh'cs would 
not be unknown, but would be cntirelj- of a determir ate char¬ 
acter. On the former supposition, the orderliness of experience 
would be mcrclv accidental, a supposition quite impossible 
to accept. Without the rclationing activity of the mind ascribing 
meaning to every mental (recurrence and thereby rendering it 
a fact of exptndence, it would be dillicult to compute the con¬ 
tribution or modification that is effoi'ted by pliyuological 
processes, through which a fact of objective nature can be 
presented in a mxwly emergent form to tiie mind-complex. 
It is, therefore, extremely difficult to irelicve that knowledge 
is a relation suoli that the objective sense-data are poisent at 
the same time both in the external world and in thi! mind, 
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and that the mind is only like a door of ingress. For, in that 
case, we have to ignore the modificatory contributions of the 
physiological medium, as also the historical contribution of the 
mind-complex. We know that there are different avenues of 
experience which I have elsewhere designated as dimensions of 
knowledge. There are the five .senses and also the sixth sense, 
the muscular; in addition to these, there are the different kinds 
of inferential processes, the emotional, the ecstatic, the mystic 
and the trance-states, omitting the other super-normal processes, 
such as arc found in hypnotism, thought-reading and the like, 
regarding which there are many differences of opinion. Our first 
start in mental life is in association with the six senses of which, 
again, the ocular dimension is regarded as the most important. 
If we take into consideration the modificatory contributions, 
through which the external something is presented to us, say, 
through our eyes, we see first of all that there is no contact 
between the eye and the external something. We know that 
the external something by itself cannot be presented to the 
eye. What is presented to the eye are certain reflected rays of 
light, which have been distorted in various manners (inter- 
molecular or physical) by various objects. Thus, instead of 
saying that the external something—the object—is presented to 
us, we may as well say that the external something, commonly 
called the rays of light, impinge on the eye in a distorted manner, 
yet holding a special order among them. Botli this order and 
distortion have an orderliness imposed on them by the nature 
of the object, which leads to the affirmation of ocular phenomena, 
and the objects denoted by them. At the apex of all these processes 
(which are known only by scientific investigations of recent 
times and of which we arc not directly aware) there is an emergent 
quality of colour-sens<ation, at the basis of which there are 
sundry physiological processes. This colour, again, in order that 
we may be explicitly conscious of it, must be integrated in the 
mental history and be subordinated to the principles of working 
of the mind-complex. Under the circumstances, we cannot say 
that the blue patch of colour, that is implicitly projected in 
the mind or explicitly perceived as such, exists outside of us 
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in the self-same quality. It is an emergent qualit}' which has 
as its basis the physiological processes acting in unison with 
certain otlier physical facts. But it has a certain co-variant 
relation, firstly, directly with the physiological processes 
which fonn its basis, and, secondly, with the physical stimulus 
which roused the physiological processes. This co-variant 
relation is a determinate relation of an unaltenble nature. 
Even when the colour-image passes through the fourth order 
of transformation by its integration with mental history, the 
co-variant relation remains true to a pretty defi.iite extent. 
The exact nature of the relationship cannot be determined on 
account of the fact of new emergence at each of the stages. But, 
though the nature of the relationshij) cannot be esdmated, the 
co-variant relation has such definiteness that, howsoever the 
nature of the e.xternal world may vary as related to our experience 
of it, our awarenesses of it stand in a definite co-variant relation 
with it, such that our awarenesses may be said to denote real 
objective lacts, and this is the basis of our commerce or inter¬ 
course with the external world. This is what I may call the 
denotative theory of knowledgcn Our knowledge does not 
correspond with the object, nor is it a fact of such a nature 
that it; means a modification of the entire state of ihe universe, 
nor is it a mystic history-lcss illumination or a nrere product 
of co-operating collections, but it is such that we have one to 
one relation with the so-called external object and also with 
our mental history. It is a function of tlicm botli. The word 
“orange” has no similarity with the round yellow object, though 
it denotes it by a specified type of relationship; so our knowledge 
is related to the so-called objects which have no namre in them¬ 
selves except in relationship with other relational complexes. 
Relation is a word tlie coiinotalion of which is ultimate 
and indefinable. The relations may be of different orders and 
types. One of tlie distinctions that are observed regarding 
relations ]s that they are either symmetrical or asymmetrical; 
with reference to tlie relation that holds between the sensory 
acquaintance and the external fact denoted by i;, it may be 
said that it is asymmetrical, that is, the relation between the 
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external fact and the internal acquaintance is different from 
the relation between the sensory acquaintance and the fact. 
It is on acconnt of this fact that while a sensory acquaintance 
projects itself as an external fact, the external fact co-operates 
with other data towards the emergence of the sensory acquain¬ 
tance. The contention of the ultra-idealist that there need not 
be an external fact but that the mind has the ideas impressed 
on it, or evolves them by its own activity, would render community 
of experiences impossible of explanation. If we were to suppose 
that such a community is possible on a theory of accidental 
harmony of illusions, it would be merely running the philosophy 
to bankruptcy. Thus, the external fact has to be admitted. 
It has also to be admitted that we cannot know it just as it is. 
But not to know it, just as it is, is not to have no knowledge of it. 
So long as the co-variant relation between the external facts, 
which may be regarded as the determinant at the one pole, 
continues through other determinants in the chain, with the 
determined at the other pole as the sensory acquaintance, we 
may say that we know the external fact. When we say that 
we know the number “ 2 ,” all that we mean by it is that we 
know a number of relations that it has with other real or imaginary 
numbers. An object is said to be known when we know some 
of its relations in a variable or invariable order with other 
relational complexes. It is not given to us that we should know 
any entity whatsoever in all possible relations, and we should 
have to be content if any entity or complex is given to us in 
at least some definite relations with other entities or relational 
complexes. Knowledge implies the knowledge of relations. 
Even a sensory impression may be said to be known only so 
far as its relations with other things are known. A thing is 
nothing but a complex of relations. The question about the 
possible relatum will be taken up in due course. According to 
the explanation of knowledge given here, it will be seen that 
even what is called a direct acquaintance and direct experience 
is in fact only a mediated experience where the terms in the 
middle are merely jumped over and wc have a direct passage 
from the determinants to the awareness, and viee versa. Awareness 
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of relations may be regarded as the particular mode of the 
passage of the mind from one term to another or from one item 
of experience to another. 

But are awareness of relation and the relation the same? 
Or do relations exist externally outside the mini? If they do 
exist, what must be their nature? The position that I have to 
take is tliat r elations exist as ultimate facts, but their knowledge 
as imparted to us is through a relation of translated emergence. 
Since relaticins are admitted and relation of relations also 
admitted, and it is also admitted tlrat we have knowledge only 
of relations, it will be absurd to ask if we can kno^v any relation 
as it may exist outside of us without any fui ther relation. 
Knowledge is possible only in tire possibility of relational 
structures emergent from the mind-complex. No single relation 
per se can yield an acquaintance of it, for acquaintance itself 
consists m the emergence of certain relations as a cjualitative 
fact in and through a relational siructure, which may remain 
implicitly as the basis of it, but which can be made more and 
more explicit by a process whicli can be designated as deliberation. 
The traditional classification of logical propositions shows that 
the siructure of knowledge consists in relations. When a particular 
relation is said to be known between A and B, the relation becomes 
explicit and the terms remain implicit; but all the same, the 
term.s are relational complexes, out of wliich a particular relation 
emerges as a qualitative fact, which is commonly designated 
as acquaintance. The qualitative nature of a fact is nothing but 
the emergence of one or more relations from relational complexes. 
When the relational complexes become extremely implicit, we 
have an instance of abstract logic or Mathematics where direct 
experience is at its minimum. Since only relational emergents 
arising in and through relationtd complexes which are constituents 
of mind-complex can reveal themselves in acquaintance, know¬ 
ledge of relational determinants in the external order or in the 
other mind-complexes cfm only be through a co-variant order 
of emergence. Relational complexes or relations existing in 
external order are designated as relational deteiminants, as 
distinguished from our awareness of relations. If v'e remember 
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that relations can only be known when they become emergent 
in the mind-complex, the fear of the vicious infinite vanishes. 
Relations may become emergent through successive series of 
other relations or of relational determinants of different 
orders, and the whole process of such a connected series of 
mediation may be there without being emergent, in which 
case we can have no direct acfiuaintance of them, though 
we may be indirectly aware of them only as co-variant terms 
of determinants. Relational emergents of the mind-complex 
may thus be regarded as the function of other relational deter¬ 
minants of one or more different orders. Relational determinants 
may in their turn be emergents from other determinant complexes; 
but they cannot be known since only relational emergents of 
the mind-complex show themselves in acquaintance. The so- 
called revelation in knowledge is nothing but the emergence of 
relations in and through relational complexes. 

A question here naturally arises whether there are any relata. 
This is a difficult question. Since relations can only arise in 
and through relational complexes, we have no experience of 
relations without there being any relata. But what may be the 
ultimate nature of relational determinants as apart from all 
relational emergents must remain for us doubtful. If there are 
such ultimate relata or terms of reference, relations must be 
interwoven in their very nature and structure. Thus there is 
no position where we can get to ultimate terms without involving 
relations. Even the assertion of the identity of any ultimate 
term involves the relation of identity; and without asserting 
the proposition that an ultimate term is what it is, we cannot 
refer to it even in the most indirect manner. From an analysis 
of our experience we know that relations may behave as emergent 
qualities and may thus behave as relata to other relations. 
The question, therefore, regarding relata and relations becomes 
only a relative one; and it may be admissible to think that 
there are ultimate relational determinants which behave among 
themselves both as the relata and relations. Our ultimate 
starting-point must therefore be with relations that are deter¬ 
minants. An analysis of our awareness of relation also shows 
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that it consists in the passage of the mind from certain relational 
complexes to certain others. Such a passage may be designated 
as a movement of determination. Determination thus is 
the v'ery nature of relations and i.s nothing extraneous to it. 
The world as such is a big mathematical equation in which 
most of the relations have not taken an emergent form in the 
mind-complex. The world that we can know is by it; very nature 
only a small fraction of the world that is. Howsoever our know¬ 
ledge may ada'ance, it has to be admitted that there is always a 
limit both a.s regards .scope and extent and as regards the ultimate 
levels, beyond which relational determinants must remain wholly 
unknown. The limit is the limit of tlic emergent mmd-complex. 
Relations, in our view, arc both external and internal. When 
they conti'ibute to the projection of an emergent they are 
internal, and when they do not they are external. 

In some systems of modern philosophy, space-tinre has been 
regarded as the ultimate original in nature. But, in our view, 
since .space-time also is a relational whole, having definite 
properties of its own, there must be some level of which it is 
a product. That level is the level of our ultimate relational 
terms. I have intentionally u.scd the term "product” in this 
connection, as I do not at the present time feel sure whether 
the space-time has for its component or constituent tire ultimate 
relational terms. When a product is a resultant of some elements, 
such elements may be .said to be components of the latter. But 
when the product is an emergent fact, the elements that led 
to its projection may be said to be its constituents. But it seems 
to me quite possible that it will be gratuitous to suppose that 
all the determinants in the si)acc-time structure should be 
emergible in the mind-complex. 'I'lie mind-complex acts in 
harmony with our sense-organs and, a.s such, with the so-called 
matter. If tlrere is any definite type of space-time structure 
which is not co-terniinous with mass or matter, ii is quite 
possible that we may not have any knowledge of it. Since 
space-time stracture'is a relational whole and since mass and 
force are ultimately reducible to it, the existence 0/ force as 
a separate determinant cannot be admitted. The force that 
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appears to our mind is only an emergent fact, the datum of which 
has to be sought in the relational field. Space-time structure 
being a relational whole, slices taken from it for any consideration 
must be of a purely relative nature. The space-time structure 
being the ultimate experiential basis of all emcrgents, at least 
some of its characters continue through the scries of emergents 
up to the mind-complex. This explains the fact why mind starts 
with some vague notions of space-time, which get more and 
more explicit with training and the history of experiences. 

When a relational complex leads to the projection of another 
relational complex, sucli that only some of its constituent 
characters are manifest in the latter and the latter has some 
new characters associated with it, we would call the latter an 
emergent of the former. It thus appears that in all cases of 
emergents there is, on the one hand, some loss of old characters, 
and, on the other, some gain in the formation of new ones; 
and the new ones are not explainable in terms of the old ones 
as a resultant of them. Thus the protons, neutrons, electrons 
and the ions are some of the fairly ultimate facts of the order 
of matter, the phenomena of which as protons are emergents 
in the mind-complex and the nature of the determinants of 
which is being discovered by the mind through complex spatio- 
temporal relationships of waves, corpuscles and the like. The 
protons, electrons and the ions are the constituents of all 
inorganic and organic substances—in fact, of the entire material 
world. The properties of different inorganic substances are due 
to the different spatio-temporal structure and the proton- 
electronic fields in them. These properties, which entitle them 
to their special existence as different elements, are emergent 
facts in consonance with our general principle of emergence. 
But the relational fields of these relational complexes arc such 
that there is no specification and division of functions in them, 
so that the only ways of their working are in inter-molecular and 
inter-atomic directions. There is no selective action in them 
and no effort to retain their persistency -or recover damages 
wrought on them by environmental conflict by any functional 
modes. They are thus not true individuals, though in a general 
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sense ePctrons or protons—though constituted as a commingling 
point of various relational fields—may, for explanatory purposes, 
be takeri as individual wholes. 

It is only when we come to life that we come to the peculiar 
situation wfiere a piece of structural matter distinguishes itself 
from the rest of the material world by its selective action, 
effoi't to persist, attempts at repairing damages and by a peculiar 
phenomenon, technically called behaviour, and reproduction. In 
the field of matter, some distant resemblance to selective action 
in living organisms can be traced in the peculiar responsive 
action o]' coloids to ions. Idfe, wliatcvcr it may be manufactures 
the material stuff suited for its manifestation oy itself from 
other organic and inorganic substances in a manner and to 
the extent that no laboratory chemist can eve" hope to do. 
As life advances from the vegetable to the animal and from 
the lowrm animals to the highest, tlie human, wo have a gradual 
advance of a multifold differentiation of functions and activities 
which all work in a selective harmonious manner leading to the 
development of the body and the reimoduction of similar bodies 
in it in endless scries. In multi-cellular animals, eacli cell pos,sesses 
the charactei'istic of an independent living being and yet merely 
in the presence and association with other fellow-cclls an entirely 
different individual, the animal, is projected as an emergent. 
Here wc have a relational complex which is of an en :ircly different 
order from the relational complexes in the material order. 
Here wc have two emergonts, the 1 ifc-proccss-con plex, and the 
body-complex, and though body-complex is the basis of the 
emergent life, the body-complex is itself also ai. emergent of 
the life-jmocess-complex. Neither of them can oe said to be 
prior to the other. We have here a peculiar instance of two 
relational complexes of a different order, mutually determining 
each other, just as wc have in man the mind-complex, deter¬ 
mining the life-proces6-complcx and the body-complex. No 
instance of this order is available in any of the lo wer levels. It 
may well be supposed that the crude beginnings of nind-complex 
must have begun at least with the unicellular anim.ils. The inter¬ 
relation of the relational processes subsisting betweer the relational 
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complexes, mind, the structure of the body, life-functions and 
the environment, cannot be considered separately except as an 
abstraction. They are all in one, and one in all. The different 
constituents that compose the living man are such that each 
co-operates towards the emergence of other forms in definite 
directions. We have already noted that in the case of man the 
presence of other mind-complexes is an important factor towards 
the development of the mental life in various grades of social 
life uniting the past, the present and the future. It is impossible 
for me now to do justice to the many problems that are associ¬ 
ated with a study of the biological field, wliich are not only 
extremely interesting but which could have thrown a flood of 
light on the elucidation of the above view. One or two points 
may be cursorily touched. 

The distinguisliing feature of life is that here the relational 
modes are of a dynamic nature, such that the reality or existence 
of any particular mode is dependent on other modes of a different 
order and vice versa. We have here a situation in which a particular 
relation-mode or function does not exist per se but through 
others, and there is thus a mutual dependence of such a nature 
that it is impossible to start witli any one of tliem as being 
prior to the other. Wc have here a circle of revolutions in which 
any point can be regarded either as the first or as the last. 
Yet the first is in the last and the last is in the first. If this 
relationship is such in life, it is still more so with regard to 
the flowing activity of the mind-complex, which is absolutely 
unrepresentable by any terms of physical notation, which 
behaves as an integrated growing whole and yet keeps its co¬ 
variant relations with life-processes, the body and the environ¬ 
ment. Another point is that even the cellular membrane has 
a special selective action which attains its highest evolution 
and development in instinct and human intelligence. The selective 
action in the case of all anim.als beginning with the uni-cellular 
is to be found in the peculiar phenomenon called behaviour, 
which is the registration in an unknown manner of past experi¬ 
ences, This peculiar phenomenon of behaviour serves to destroy 
the barrier of time and makes the past, present and the future 
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coalesce at any given instant, and thus starts the history of 
the individual as personality. In the lower grades of life where 
the behaviour of the individual animal is largely under the control 
of the l)ody-complex, tlic term personality may not .suitably be 
used. But as the mind emerges out of the body and. begins to 
assert itself in its spontaneous existence though carrying with 
it the ])ecujiar body-cmergents as appetitive functicins, begins 
to show itself as a true individual, the integrated history of 
which, having risen above the appetitive functions, begins to 
reveal itsell in accordance with a selective purpose, which is 
its own emergent as value. The appetitive functions here do 
not lose their existence but have a transmuted nodification 
in consonance with the value-sense. Here the biological tendencies 
are not destroyc^d but their potency, and indeed the potency of 
the whole life-history, converges towards the achievement of 
the self-emergent purpose, the value. There is thus here a new 
ordering of the old existent states of previous history producing 
by their harmony, contentment and blissfulness associated with 
the progressive march of the higher man. In the lower order 
the conflicts between the animal and the environment are 
annulled by the life-process itself in a very naturalistic manner. 
With the c\olu(ion of mind, mental conflicts of different orders 
arise through our intercourse with other minds. .Such conflicts 
are natural and obvious; and the life-process instead of annulling 
them often increases them. But as a new selective purpose as 
value emerges in man, he sets his house in order. The integrated 
history behaves as a person and the conflicts are annulled and 
the whole Tiistory becomes a history of self-realisafion in the 
light of the value. Where the emergent value cannot exert 
itself as the real and constant selective purpose of the man 
but is in conflict with the biological selective purpose and only 
inconstantly shows its supremacy from time to time, we have 
the picture of the ordinary struggling man. 

The .selective action associated with life introduces us to a 
relational complex, which deals with purpose. The idea of purpose 
must be c<mceived as a relational order that makes for the 
persistence of itself by introducing only such rck.tions into 
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itself as are contributory to its existence and growth. Wlien 
we say that the world has a purpose, we only mean that it is 
contributory to our being and development. To say that the 
entire universe is purposive is probably an exaggeration. Only 
those relational orders and complexes which are contributory to 
life may be regarded as fulfilling the purpose of life. There may 
exist manj^ types of relational complexes which originate in 
their own law, but which are not contributor5' to the purpose 
of life. Thus, if a fragment of the world is purposeful, there is 
probably another fragment of it which is purposeless. When 
the mind emerges from the biological basis and feels itself in 
its integrated history as a self-subsisting unity of relational 
complexes in commerce with other minds, which being con¬ 
tributory to its development may be felt as its constituent, 
a new non-biological purpose arises, the whole field of vision 
of which is raised above the biological level. Minds separately 
chained to bodies can be held together as constituents only 
through love. Love is thus the fundamental non-biological 
relationship which can cement together in a common goal of 
higher relationship all minds of the past, present and the future. 
Such a possibility cannot happen unless and until the apper¬ 
ception of value as a self-emergent purpose of the mind-life 
is enthroned in the dominating position of a queen. 

The one important fact is that the mind-complex should have 
such an independent existence that it may transmute the 
biological tendencies (used in a very wide sense) to its own 
order under the guidance of the emergent value-forms. When 
there is a beginning of it we have the beginning of saintliness. 
Our process, therefore, is not a process of mental annihilation 
but a richer process of mental growth, where mind assumes 
its true role of an emergent reality linked to the body as its 
basis but leading a life which is entirely its own. The emergent 
forms of value may appear as the b.eautiful, the good, the 
realisation in knowledge, the realisation in will, the realisation 
in higher non-biological emotions turning towards an apex as 
God or in any other form. The treatment of the emergent 
forms of value is a very wide subject by itself, and cannot 
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be treated in the present paper. The true God is not the 
God as the architect of the universe, nor the God wlio tides 
over our economic difficulties or panders to our vaiiity by 
fulfilling our wishes, but it is the God who emerges within in 
and through our value-sense, pulling us up in and through the 
emergent ideal; and with whom I may feel myself to b(^ united 
in the deepest bonds of love. The dominance of value in all 
its forms pre-siipposes love, for it is the love for the ideal that 
leads us to fotget our biological encumbrances. Love is to be 
distinguished from passion by the fact that while the latter 
is initiated biologically, the former is initiated from a devcitedness 
to the ideal. When a consuming love of this description is once 
generated, man is raised to Godhood and God to man. 
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REALISTIC IDEALISM 


More than fifty years ago, when I entered Calcutta University 
as an Undergraduate, there was very little of wJiaf can rightly 
be called philosophical teaching in the Univers ty. Certain 
text-books, mainly on psychology and ethics, wert; prescribed 
and all that tlie Professors generally did was to exjround them 
and to dictate to the students short summaries of them. Very 
often the exposition was wanting and the dictation of notes 
everything. One. conspicuous exception to this method of teaching 
was that of Dr. William Hastie, who was Principal of the General 
Assembly’s Institution affiliated to Calcutta University when I 
became a student of tlie College in 1882. But I was ;. freshman, 
and as Dr. Hastie’s lectures were delivered to the higher classes 
only, I had not the opportunity of being benefited by his stimu¬ 
lating teaching. Dr. Ilastic was one of the few real teachers 
of philosophy' that ever came out to tliis country. I’>ut by the 
time I reached the B.A. Classes he had quarrelled with his 
home authorities and resigned. 'I'hc usual sort of te.iching did 
not suit me at all. I had a perfect horror of taking down dictated 
notes. I longed for instructive and inspiring lectures but none 
was available. Under such circumstaiKX's I was forced to ignore 
college teacl)ing altogether and to acquire such knowledge of 
philosophy as I could by means of private study c nly. This 
reliance on my own efforts probably did me a great deal of good 
by compelling nu; to think a little on my own accoum. At first 
I had not much taste for philosophy. But fortunately rny atten¬ 
tion was drawn to a scries of .short articles in a weekly journal 
of Calcutta inculcating an ideali.stic doctrine of the Eerkeleian 
type. These iirticles awakened my' interest in Berkeley and I 
turned to his writings. I read his Principles of Human Knowledge 
and Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous and 'vas very 
much impressed by them. But I was enabled to avoid a sub¬ 
jectivist bias by readihg almost simultaneously expositions of 
Kant by Stirling, Green, Caird and Adamson. The Critique of 
Pure Reason I studied a little later. Hegel I tried to read but 
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without success. Such expositions of him as came into my hands 
were perfectly useless. I remember spending hours one evening 
over Ueberweg’s account of Hegel in his History of Philosophy. 
Not a single line was intelligible and I closed the book in despair. 
This, I suppose, is the usual experience of those who first approach 
Hegel. The book which first enabled me to comprehend something 
of the meaning of Hegel was Edward Caird’s Hegel in Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics Series, a book which is justly described 
by Professor Watson as “small but golden.” William Wallace’s 
Prolegomena to his translation of the Encyclopaedia of the Philo¬ 
sophical Sciences was also of immense help. By and by I managed 
to read the Encyclopaedia itself. The philosophical movement 
known as Neo-Hegelianism was in my student days gathering 
strength in Great Britain and I was one of the very few, not 
improbably the only one, who then felt its power in India. 
I eagerly studied everything that appeared from the pens of 
J. H. Stirling, the two Cairds, Green, G. S. Morris, R. Adamson, 
J. Watson, A. Seth, afterwards Pringle Pattison, D. G. Ritchie, 
F. H. Bradley, B. Bosanquet, R. B. Haldane, afterwards Viscount 
Haldane, Henry Jones and others. I was very powerfully in¬ 
fluenced by these writings, particularly by those of Green and 
Caird. Bradley’s Ethical Studies also very deeply impressed me. 
A new heaven and a new earth seemed to be disclosed to my 
eyes. In later years Hegel was studied with much difficulty 
and slowly. 

I should add that in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research and Myers’s Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death I have found much that is informing and 
suggestive. 

I have seen myself described as a Hegelian. The basis of my 
thought is undoubtedly Hegelian, but in the course of years, as 
this sketch may show, I have been led to modify in many ways 
what I have learned from Hegel. No man, however poor a thinker 
he may be, can exactly reproduce the views of another. The 
very essence of individuality is its uniqueness and therefore the 
angle of vision of one man is bound to be somewhat different 
from that of another. In the process of making my own the 
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ideas acquired from Hegel and others, I have inevitably trans¬ 
formed them more or less. 

Alexander Bain was perfectly rigid when he said that the 
ingenuity of a century and half had failed to see a way out of 
the contrailiction exposed by Berkeley. The contradiction is 
that of supposing that the objects all around us, the things 
which we see, smell, taste, hear and touch exist on their own 
account independently of their being perceived. Tc' be, argues 
Berkeley, is to be perceived. Take away from thing.s the relations 
in which they stand to the perceiving mind and they lose all 
meaning, simply cease to be. The objective woild can no 
more exist apart from mind than can the outside of a thing 
exist in isolation from its in.side. The self is the very centre of 
being of whatever can be called real, the life and soul of all 
that is. Tfie experienced world has its support in mind. This 
argument is liy no means of modern origin and Berkeley was 
not the first to use it. It was well known to the s.iges of the 
Upanisads nearly three thousand ycar.s ago. In the Bfltaddran- 
yaka Upanisad, for e.xamplc, probably the oldest of the Upanisads, 
Yajnavalkya tells his wife Maitrcyi that all things fimsake him 
who siqiposes that they arc separate from mind. As the sound 
of a mu.sical instrument eannot be taken hold of apart from that 
instrument, as the sound of a conch-shell cannot be ai'prehended 
separately from the concli-.shell, but if the musical mstrument 
and the conch-.shcll arc cognised the sounds emanating from 
them are necessarily cognised along with tliem, so none of these 
things issuing forth from the self can be known indiTcndently 
of the self, ft may be said that the plausibility of the idealistic 
argument is due to a confusion between a thing and the thing 
as known. A man with wliom I am shaking liands is necessarily 
related to the act of handshaking but this does not mean that 
his very existence depend.s on it. The food 1 am eating implies 
the act of eating, but eating is not the necessary condition of 
the existence of the food. So a thuig as perceived is dependent 
upon perceiving, but-the thing as perceived is not identical 
with the thing. The latter has no necessary relation to knowledge. 
The contention of the idealist is that no such distinction can be 
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made between object and object of knowledge. The very essence 
of an object is its being known. As Yajnavalkya says all things 
flee from him who attempts to separate them from the self. 
Food which is not eaten is possible, a man with whom no one 
is shaking hands is possible, but a thing which no mind knows 
is impossible. It is the outcome of false abstraction. 

But however sound and unassailable Berkeley’s fundamental 
principle, in its essence, may be, the conclusions he draws from 
it are not all tenable. In tlie first place, he gives a too restricted 
meaning to it. Perception is not tlic only mode of knowledge 
and it is therefore not possible to say that what is perceived 
is alone real. It would have been better if lie had said that the 
esse of a thing is its intelligi. In his earlier writings he ignores 
almost completely the universal forms of knowledge and takes 
cognisance of its contents only consisting of particular sensations 
and ideas. In the Sim this view is to some extent corrected 
and the importance of universality in knowledge realised. Even 
in the Principles he admits that the self is an object of thought, 
not of perception. In the second place, from the right premiss 
that nothing is real apart from mind the wrong conclusion is 
drawn that everything is reducible to ideas of the mind. So far 
from it being true that things are only ideas, ideas have no 
meaning, as Reid urged, without their reference to things. The 
opposition of mind to its object is the very basis of knowledge 
and without this duality no sort of cognition can take place. 
If to be is to be perceived it is equally true that to be perceived 
is to be. In all knowledge the distinguishable but inseparable 
factors opposed and irreducible to each other are the mind 
that knows, the object that is known and the act or process 
of knowing. Imagination also has this three-fold character. 
The imagined world is as much opposed to the imagining mind 
and its activity as the solid world of perception in time and space. 
This being so it is the images of the mind, the ideas that are 
to be brought into line with things and not the latter with the 
former. The imagined world is quite as objective as the physical 
world of perception to which we belong. Things therefore are 
not mental ideas, they are objects of mind. Instead of things 
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being ideas, it is ideas which have the status of things. This 
truth is clearly realised by the idealist philosophers of India. 
Sariikara, (or eKampIc, who is commonly but wrongly supposed 
to be an illusionist, a thinker who denies the reality cf the world, 
lays the utmost stress on the opposition of what is known to 
the mind that knows. In the absence of something djstinguished 
from mind and opposed to it knowledge is no more possible 
than it is jmssible for a dancer to dance on his own shoulders. 
Epistemologically, Sariikara is a thorough-going realist. He does 
not say that tlie empirical world is in any way dependent for 
its being on the finite mind. All that he maintains is that ulti¬ 
mately, from the highest point of view, it has no independent 
existence apart from Brahman. Both t 5 ariikara and Ramanuja 
maintain th.A even illusions arc not unreal and merely ;ubjective. 
They an; as objective as the things of ordinary perception, the 
only difference being that tlicy are not common tr all, but 
individual and last only as long as they arc experienced. 

The objective world thcji is wider and more comjirehensive 
than the world of common cognition and contains numberless 
extensions in the shape of the products of the imaginative 
activity of the mind. What is imaginial is not one whit le.ss 
objective and opposed to the mind tliaii what is perceived. 
It is not more mental than the latter and has no special!} intimate 
connection with the subjective process of knowing. It is on the 
same fooling witli sensible realities and dilfcr.s from them not 
in essence but in respect of detailed characteristics only. Imagined 
things are not of common experience and are peculiar only to 
those whc) ccuiceive them. Unlike perceived substanc.es they 
have no tangible qualities and do not offer any resistance to 
movement. Tliey are not enduring and are in being only as 
long as the aevivity of imagination continues. The error of the 
subjective idealist is to suppose tliat images, ideas, representa¬ 
tions are purely mental and to maintain that perceived objects 
are like them. The subjective processes of cognition alone are 
mental. The contents of the mind to which they refer, no matter 
whether they are irerceivcd or only imagined, are all equally 
objective and antithetical to mind and constitute ingredients of 
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different kinds of what is called the external world. It is not 
things that are to be reduced to ideas but ideas are to be assimi¬ 
lated to things. There is nothing that belongs specially to the 
knowing mind except its own activities. 

In what has been said above stress has been laid on the 
opposition of the experienced world to the mind that knows it. 
It stands over against the subject on its own legs and is in no 
way reducible to it. Its existence is not dependent upon the 
finite minds which are included within it except those portions 
of it that are the products of their imaginative activities. On 
the opposition of subject and object all knowledge is founded. 
There is no such thing as an insulated mind contemplating 
only its own internal states. The whole content of mind, percepts 
as well as ideas, belongs to objective experience. What are 
specifically mental are its own activities of knowing and willing. 
But the opposition of subject and object does not mean that 
they are separable from each other. The error of realism is to 
make this opposition absolute, just as the error of subjective 
idealism is to ignore or minimise it. There the opposition is 
undeniably, fundamentally and glaringly, but it presupposes an 
ultimate unity from which it arises and of which it is the other 
side. In the realisation of this truth consists the strength of ideal¬ 
ism. Berkeley's doctrine is an inadequate and misleading 
expression of it. The South Pole is not the North Pole or a 
locality within it; it is diametrically opposite to it. Nevertheless 
the being of the one pole is implicated with that of the other 
and they exist only as two necessarily connected sides of the 
earth. Similarly the front and the back of my body do not look 
at each other. They are not on speaking terms with each other, 
but in spite of this they are the inseparable parts of my entire 
organism. Just in the same way mind and its object are the 
two opposed aspects of the one all-embracing unity which also 
is mind. The term “mind” has two meanings. It is the knower 
opposed to the object of which it is conscious. Further, it is 
the unity presupposed in the distinction' of subject and object 
and manifested in that distinction. This all-inclusive spirit 
within which distinctions of every kind arise, which is bifurcated 
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into subject and object is the ultimate reality—the universe in 
its last interpretation. It is not mere mind nor abstract matter 
but the source and presupposition, the truth of both. 

To superficial observation nature seems to be but a vast 
aggregate of independent entities existing side by side with 
one another in space and time witliout being in an^ way essen¬ 
tially conniicted. It is by pure chance that a thing is what and 
where it is, Remove it from its place and there is no change 
whatever anywliere in the world e.xcept in itself. What necessary 
connection is there between the individual bricks heaped together 
there on the ground? May not the eartli vanish into nothing 
to-morrow owing to some catastrophe and the rest of tlie universe 
remain exactly as it is? What modest man does not think that 
his coming into being and passing into nothing makes nc difference 
whatever to the world to which lie happens to belong unaccount¬ 
ably for a few years? Self-subsistent realities are somehow put 
together and to the totality thus formed we give the name of 
nature. 'I'his view seems to be plausible at first sight but on re¬ 
flection it turns out to be quite erroneous. According to Spinoza 
it is imagination, not knowledge. Things exist in virtue of the 
relations in which they stand to one another. These relations 
are not external to the things. They constitute their very nature, 
make them jossible, sustain them and are inseparable from 
them. Lotze has shown that if things were isolated no inter¬ 
action between them would be possible. How could one thing 
affect another if there were a breach of continuity between 
them? A influences B. Whtit is this influence? If it emanates 
from A then in being detached from A and passing on to B, it 
momentarily at least enjoys independent existence and liecomes 
a third thing C giving rise to the problem of its relation to A 
and B. Bradley’s argument against external relations is in 
spirit the same. If a relation be outside the related terms how 
does it get itself connected with them? The truth is that things 
are not self-subsistent and independent. They have being only 
in so far as they are essentially related to one another It is 
not that things first exist separately and then casually enter 
into relations. Apart from the relations they are mere abstractions 
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as unreal as the top of a thing separated from its bottom. Relations 
are the very pith and marrow of the related entities, their founda¬ 
tion and support. Science brings this truth to light. It regards 
the universe as a unitary system of which individual objects 
are constituent elements. Everytbmg is real only in its own 
place necessarily connected with other things by means of 
definitely ascertainable relations. Everywhere in the Cosmos 
isolation means death. 

Nothing in this world is single. 

All things by a law divine in each other’s being mingle. 

Objects are continuous with one another and because of this 
continuity they are also different. They are one because they 
are many, many because they are one. Unity finds expression 
in difference and difference has its presupposition in unity. 
Undifferentiated unity and mere difference are the products of 
abstract thinking. In the concrete world unity and difierence 
go together. They are complementary aspects of the whole— 
the universe. If things ceased to be different they would coalesce 
with each other and vanish into a geometrical point. On the 
other hand if they absolutely flew apart from each other they 
would be dissipated into nothing. It is because they attract 
and also repel each otlicr, are one as well as many, that they 
exist as integral parts of a single spatio-temporal world. The 
world undoubtedly looks like an aggregate of independent units. 
But this is superficial appearance only. In its true nature it is 
an organic whole realised in the difference of its members. It is 
the concrete reality of which finite beings and the so-called 
things are only fragments kept apart by false abstraction. 
These fragments scientific reflection shows to have being only 
as elements of the whole—the Cosmos. 

But what is the ultimate nature of the unity of all things? 
Is it some form of the universe itself or some supra-cosmic 
essence into which the world is absorbed and from which it 
emanates alternately? The latter view; in spite of the support 
it has received in the history of thought, is untenable. The 
unity of the world is the world itserf in its ideality, the world 
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regarded as the spirit in which it is centred and of which it is 
the expression, rnter-connected things which exist in virtue of 
the influence which they reciprocally exert upon one another 
are one, nof as this or that thing is one but as the universal 
principle that pervades them, connects them and at the same 
time maintains their difference. Their unity, in short, is not 
a numerical unity, for a numerical unity presupposes other 
similar unities from which it is excluded. It is ideal unity, the 
unity of a principle common to them, realised completely and 
indivisibly in each of them but limited to none of t lem. It is 
the universal mind at the root of things manifested in them 
and their mutual relations. In tlie wonls of the Bha'iavad Gltd 
it is the sup:i:cm(! Brahman that “exists in the world pervading 
all things and having hands and feet everywhere, eyes, heads 
and faces in all directions and ears on all sides.” It it “without 
and witliin all things and beings, the unmoving and also the 
moving. Though undivided it yet exists as if divided in them.” 

We thus see that from the highest point of view the universe 
is spirit self-distinguished into the knower and the known, the 
cognising mind and its own other, namely the object-world 
that is cognised. The distinction of .self and not-self, mind and 
matter, is fundamental and inescapable. It is not by obliterating 
but by maintaining and transcending this distinction that tlie 
Absolute is what it is. Neither can matter be evaporated into 
subjective impressions nor can mind be regarded is a by¬ 
product of matter. They are opposed to each other as correlated 
aspects of tin; one ultimate reality. 

The mind in which the universe finds its truth and explanation 
is not foreign to it. It is the mind of the universe itself, its own 
highest form. What at a lower level of interpretation is a system 
of mutually determining things in .space and time i.s at a higher 
level of interpretat^i mind—mind that does not exclude the 
physical world but takes it up into itself. The material world 
is inwardised in mind and mind is extcrnali.sed in matter. They 
are the correlated phases of the one all-inclusive spirit. In 
preaching this truth idealism is in no way inconsistent with 
realism. It does not make it its business to deny ti e reality 
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of the world. On the contrary, it strongly affirms it. It goes 
as far as realism does but goes farther, maintaining that the 
world is indeed real, even what are called ideas are component 
parts of it, but that in order to know that it is real it has got 
to have mind. What is the use of being real if mind, without 
which consciousness of reality cannot be, is wanting? It is not 
enough that you or I are aware of it. The real world ought to 
have its own mind so that it may enjoy the abundance of its 
wealth which is never completely known to any finite being. 
Surely the idealist who says that the objective world is spiritual 
without ceasing to be physical is a better realist than he who 
denies mind to it and thereby makes its reality worth nothing. 

The spiritual whole is internally divided into subject and 
object, self and not-self. The object-world again as related to 
intelligence involves the distinction and inseparable union of 
the universal and the particular, the forms of thought and the 
contents of experience. The relation between the universal and 
the particular has always been a subject of controversy among 
philosophers. It was Plato who first realised the importance of 
the universals, ideas as he called them, and saw that without 
them neither knowing nor being is possible. But he separated 
the ideas from sensible phenomena and thought that they were 
imposed upon the latter ah extra. The empiricists, on the other 
hand, think that they consist of the common features of ex¬ 
perienced facts obtained by means of abstraction. Kant's great 
achievement was to show that experience is richer than what 
the empiricists take it to be and involves both the categories 
of thought and the particulars of sense. Like Plato he separates 
the universal from the particular but perceives that so separated 
they are names only, the one empty and the other blind. Tlie 
empiricists suppose that experience consists of particular 
phenomena only. Kant does not deny that they have independent 
being, but argues that they are as good as nothing unless they 
are subjected to the categories. He undertakes the impossible 
task of showing how the forms of thought and the matter of 
sense are brought into relationship with each other and of 
course fails. But the solid result of his philosophical thinking 
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was to demonstrate that apart from the principles of the under¬ 
standing experience is not possible. In actual knowlec.ge the 
universal and the particular are never found cut loose from 
each other. Sensible phenomena are never merely discrete and 
disconnected but are always pervaded and .sustained by universal 
forms of thought as connected members of the intelligible and 
orderly co.smos. Nature is not made by the understanding but 
is the outer expression of reason. A firm grasp of this truth 
is the merit of Hegel. In his eye, the material universe always 
involving the duality but not the dualism of the universal 
principles of reason and the particular fact.s of exper.ence, is 
the embodiment of the Infinite mind. It is this mind "that is 
the ultimate nature of life, the soul of the world, the universal 
life-blood which courses everywhere, and whose flow is neither 
disturbed nor checked by any obstructing distinction, but is 
itself every distinction that arises, as well as that into which 
all distinctions are dis.solved; pulsating witlrin itself, but ever 
motionless, shaken to its depths, but still at rest.''‘ 

Kant regards tlie categories only as instruments used by the 
self for the })urpose of producing knowledge out of the data 
of sense. In themselves they are but emjity forms not essentially 
related to one another and to the self. Hegel, on the contrary, 
views them as at once forms of thong!it and modes of being, 
subjective as well as objective. They are not airy abstractions 
but comprehensive systems implying [larticularity. They are 
all essentially related to one another as vital parts of the whole 
of reality. The organised whole of which they are members is 
the Absolute. Each of thenr is implicated with and lias no being 
apart from the rest. Tliey form a graded system and the business 
of philosophy is to sliow how tliought necessarily passes from 
the lowest of them step by step tliruugli the intermediate stages 
to the highest. Each category incorjioratcs the immediately 
lower one into itself and is taken up into the immediately higher, 
and the highe.st, the Absolute Idea, therefore contains them all 
as necessary elements bf itself. It is to them what the living 
body is to its members. For liogcl this view implhs that the 

■ Phenomenology of Mind, Baillie’.s Tr., (iiiorgf Allen & t. nwin, vol. i, 
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Absolute Idea is a completed and closed system and that human 
knowledge is co-cxtensive with reality. There cannot in his 
view be anything in thought or reality which has not a definitely 
ascertainable place in the system of the Absolute Idea. 

Now it is not easy to avoid being overpowered by the per¬ 
suasiveness of Hegel’s argument. The methodical procession of 
the categories produces an immense effect on the reader’s mind. 
But in the end few are able to accept the view that the Logic 
exhaustively discloses the contents of reality. The really valuable 
work which Hegel does is to demonstrate that the universe is 
an orderly and intelligible system with mind at its centre, but 
this does not mean that we know in detail what its constitution 
and contents are. If the categories specified by him were the 
only elements of this system, if human intelligence penetrated 
reality to the very core, omniscience would be the necessary 
consequence and there would be no room for doubt and hesitation 
of any kind. It sometimes looks as though Hegel actually claimed 
omniscience. But the revisions to which he himself subjected 
the arrangement of his categories, the alterations he made in 
their list from time to time, show that he by no means knew 
all that there is to be known and that reality after all very 
largely eluded the grasp of his intellect. The truth, of course, 
is that human knowledge is not co-extensive with reality and 
the categories of Hegel’s Logic do not furnish a complete expo¬ 
sition of it. They arc only a section of the contents of Absolute 
thought detached from the whole. The fragmentary character 
of our knowledge is obvious. It bears unmistakable marks of 
its narrowness and incompleteness. The breach of continuity 
which is everywhere apparent in the world, the abrupt manner 
in which facts of one order are marked off from those of another 
order, the immense blanks between the bright spots of knowledge, 
the failure of the univcrsals of thought and the particulars of 
sense to fit in witli each other smoothly and without hitch, 
the inability of time and space to attain the completeness at 
which they aim, the antinomies and contradictions of which 
experience is full, the unreason obtruding upon us on all sides 
in a world which theory forces us to regard as rational through 
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and through, the evils that mar the beauty and orderliness of 
the cosmos, the angularities and rough sides of thinfjs, the trials 
and tragedies of life, all plainly indicate that the world to which 
we belong is not the whole, but only a fragment of the real 
universe the. major part of which is beyond our ken. It is in 
Kant’s words but an island in the vast ocean of reality, only 
the ocean i;; not sometliing unintclligildc but the rational whole 
of existents. 

The categorir's of human knowledge do indeed rxpress the 
nature of reality but only partially. I'hcy are valid so far as 
they go, but in the Absolute they must be supplemented by others 
not at present known to us. Of them organised into 1 complete 
whole the objective world, botir seen and unseen, is the expression. 
What we call nature is only a tiny fragment of this gi'eater uni¬ 
verse, if we may call it so, and in it alone the Absclute mind 
finds its full content. The unseen world or worlds, k must be 
remembered, is not psychical. There is nothing purely psychical 
or purely pliysical. All the contents of the mind are objective 
and opposed to the self that knows. The unseen universe, there¬ 
fore, although not material, is of a piece with what is material. 
It is spiritual exactly as this world, the material world, is spiritual. 
Whatever is, is the expression of mind. There is nothing which 
is out of relation to intelligence. As Bradley says, "Outside of 
spirit there is not and there cannot be any reality.’ All the 
worlds, the visible material world and the invisible immaterial 
but objective worlds, are parts of one stupendous whole and in 
this whole the Ab.solute mind is completely embodied. A purely 
spiritual or psychical world is as much a fiction as a purely 
material world. What is real is also ideal and the genuinely 
ideal must be real. 

The Absolute mind is one but it is not a monadic unity. In it 
the minds of the things that constitute the world are fused 
into a single whole or, what is the same thing viewed from the 
other end, it is plura lised in them. The universal mind is immanent 
in all things. This means that it is present in each cf them 
undivided and as a whole, which cannot be unless it is in it 
as its inner soul. To be a self-complete whole, to be in ail parts 
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of it equally and yet to remain a whole in each part is the prero¬ 
gative of the universal. The mind for which the universe is. 
is not apart from it; it is its own central principle. Its relation 
to things, therefore, is not an external relation like that of one 
thing to another. It is the ideality of each of the things them¬ 
selves, the very core of its being. In being externalised in the 
multifarious objects of the world, the Absolute mind goes forth 
to them and dwells in them as their own individual minds. 
It becomes manifold and yet remains one. Were it not so it 
would be external to them and being limited by them would 
be just like one of them. The self of the world is one and yet 
many. In it many minds, the minds of the myriads of objects 
that are comprised within the world, are gathered up and, 
on its part, it is diversified in them. There is nothing unintelligible 
in this notion of minds being many and yet one. The self of every 
one of us is such. A is a distinguLshed statesman, a great meta¬ 
physician and an expert player of cricket. These are distinct 
personalities with different characters and yet they are fused 
into a single whole in the self of A. Pathological cases of multiple 
personality prove this. In them the process of disintegration 
goes so far as to give rise to distinct personalities sometimes 
of opposite characters and very hostile to one another. The 
case of Sally Beauchamp is an example. We speak of the conflict 
of the better self and the worse self in us. Why should this be 
regarded as only a metaphor and not literal truth? What every 
man is that the Absolute itself is. Is not man made in the image 
of God? The self is our ultimate principle of explanation. In 
analogy with it we think of the Absolute. But our self is never 
a solitary unit. It is not only composite in itself but is always 
a member of the social whole. The concrete actuality is the social 
mind. If therefore the Absolute is spirit, its nature must be 
analogous to the composite mind of society. It is on one side 
mind consisting of many minds and on another the physical 
world consisting of inter-related objects. There are thirty-three 
millions of Gods in the Hindu pantheon. This need not be 
denied; only it must be remembered that they are all integral 
parts of the supreme Brahman. An infinite number of selves, 
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the selves of the constituent members of the objective world, 
go to form the Absolute mind. This is what Arjui a sees in 
Visvarupa (the cosmic form of the Lord) in the Bhagavad GUa: 
“O Lord of the Univcr.se, O thou whose form the U-iiverse is, 
I behold tht;2 of countless forms everywhere with many arms, 
bellies, mouths and eyes. I do not sec thy end, nor thy middle, 
nor yet thy beginning.’’ 

Tilings existing in time and space and excluding each other 
arc limited, but in their ideality, as minds, they are all-pervading 
and omniscient, A finite object is marked off from others, repels 
them, but this is jiossible because it is also continuous \rith them 
and includes tliem in its own being. Such inclusion takes the 
form of the consciousness of tlicm. What is distinguished from 
others is in the very process of distinction joined wTh them. 
That is to say, it transcends the distinction between them and 
itself as inclusive mind. Nothing, therefore, as ideal can be 
limited to the place where it is as a reality. It encompasses 
all being, is everywhere. A strong point of the pluralistic systems 
of Indian philosophy. Jainism, the San'ikhya and the Nyaya 
Vaiiscsika, is tlieir conception of the many selves as omnipresent 
and eternal. These, however, cannot be regarded as independent 
and .self-subsis.tent, but must be viewed as coraponenv, factors 
of the one. Absolute mind. The many arc one and the one is 
many. Each of the particular selves into which the Infinite 
mind is differentiated represents, because of its all-inchisiveness 
and omniscience, the whole world. But it does so in its own 
unicjue way, from its own special point of view. It is tlie merit 
of Leibniz to emphasise this truth. But unfortunately he dis¬ 
tinguishes the ideation of the world from the world and isolates 
the monads from each other, thereby making the unity of the 
world incxjdicahle. The Jain doctrine of .Syadvada has a clearer 
perception of the truth. The one world is known by many minds, 
the minds of the things that constitute it, in various ways like 
different triangles standing upon the same base. Their world- 
pictures are diiferent.’The universe pre.sents itself in different 
perspectives to them, but they are all fused into a composite 
whole. Different views of things obtained from different stand- 
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points become complementary to one another in the final 
synthesis. What is seen with the right eye is also seen with the 
left eye in a slightly different way but the two visions are merged 
in one and do not remain apart from each other. See a word 
consisting, say, of five letters with attention mainly focused on 
each of the five letters successively and you will get five somewhat 
different appearances, but they are all amalgamated with each 
other in the ordinary appearance of the word. Nothing is as 
simple as it seems to be. A lump of sugar is no doubt sweet, but 
who will undertake to prove that it is sweet to me in precisely 
the same way as it is to you? Its real sweetness may be the 
synopsis of the sweetnesses felt by all those who taste it. As no 
two faces are alike, so it may be that no two perceptions, no 
two ideas of the saine thing are alike. The vulture finds enjoyable 
repast in a rotten carcass, but to men it is noxious. This ought 
to give us food for reflection. The truth is that relatively things 
are different from different standpoints, but absolutely they 
combine in them all these variations. There is no contradic¬ 
tion in this, for the essence of contradiction is the confusion 
of standpoints. The Absolute cognises the world in an infinite 
number of ways from the standpoints of the countless things 
the minds of which are confluent in it without detriment to 
their distinctness. Its knowledge therefore is infinitely rich and 
complex. The universe is not only diverse in composition but 
knows itself in divcr.se ways. 

Finite beings belong to nature; they are rooted in it and 
arise out of it. They in no sense create it. By means of their 
cognitive processes, they merely select certain elements of 
reality which go to constitute the world we experience and 
live in. They have been regarded as partial reproductions of 
the Infinite mind, emanations from it conditioned by organic 
processes. But as the Absolute mind is a unity of many minds, 
finite selves can only be fragmentary expressions of these con¬ 
stituent minds and not of the Absolute as a whole. Except the 
contents of their experiences there is nothing additional in 
the Absolute. Human bodies are among the things whose 
minds enter into the composition of the Absolute. Each 
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of it is the objective side, the outer expression of ;.n omniscient 
mind having its abode in the Absolute ns one of its members. 
Consisting of millions of cells it is itself highly composite. In one 
body, consequently, there are many bodies and many minds. 
One self has not many bodies, and many selves, as is sometimes 
supposed, do not belong to a single body. The many cells that 
compose the body arc the many l)odies of the many selves 
unified in die one mind of the whole body which is the ideality 
of the body itself. It is a constituent clement of the Absolute 
mind. Finite selves are detachments from the.se deeper selves, 
assuming new forms, relatively independent and setting up 
their own liouseholds. They arc sustained by the Absolute but 
not swayed by it from outside. Tliey participate in its being, 
share in its freedom and are not mere excrescences upon it. 
Finite selves no doubt derive the materials of their life and 
experience from tlic Absolute but are not useless repetitions of 
what already exists, Tliey give rise to novelties in being limited 
and in the course of the changes they undergo as they grow 
and seek to realise their purposes, to work out the ide.ds of their 
lives. They do not revolve round and round the same point but 
move on from freshness to freshness, from one stage of life to 
another and newer. They do not stagnate but alter and progress, 
do not perjietuate the existing but create the non-exi,sting. 
In them the Absolute attains new modes of being, new outlooks 
on existence. In their knowledge they carve out only a small 
section of the whole of reality. The things we experience are 
not the things as they are in tlio knowledge of the Absolute 
but selections made from them for the purposes of life. Only 
so much of them is known as our organs of sense arc fitted to 
take in and the sensC'Organs as tliey are at yirescnt are constructed 
not to reveal to us the total wealth of existence but to enable 
us to adapt ourselves to our existing environment and thereby 
to live. The table licfore me is not the table as it is in Absolute 
knowledge possessing an infinite number of properties but only 
the sum of a few of its •characteristics that come within the range 
of my knowledge. Even of these characteristics a very small 
part only is perceived at any partievdar moment. What we 
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perceive may thei-efore be said in one sense to depend on us 
for its existence, but as it is an ingredient of the true reality, 
it is in another sense independent of our cognition. Besides the 
features selected from the whole the perceived object may in 
virtue of its relation to our knowledge have new elements added 
to it. These, of course, exist as percepts only as long as they are 
perceived. But even here their support is not the human mind 
by itself but that mind in commerce with the object. 

Finite minds necessarily seek to be the infinite that they 
potentially are. The Infinite immanent in them goads them on 
and does not allow them to rest. Even the shoemaker wants 
sovereignty over the whole universe. But self-realisation is not 
possible in isolation. Only in fellowship and co-operation with 
one another can human beings move forward towards the goal 
of life. In their ordinary lives and achievements as finite beings 
in time they arc seldom aware of their greatness, but sooner or 
later they are bound to be conscious of their true nature, to be 
united wdth the source of their being in knowledge and love. 
God is not without man and man is not without God. The 
Divine spirit manifested in the community of men and the 
community of men rooted in the Divine spirit, God in man 
and man in God—this whole is the Absolute Spirit. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH 

The logical aspect of knowledge is now commonly discussed 
with exclusive reference to the nature of ultimate truth. 
There is no doubt tlnit this is the question with wf ich epistem¬ 
ology is finally concerned, but it may be asked whether we cannot 
advantageously begin by having before us a less ambitious aim. 
Irrespecti\'e of the final solution we may arrive rt about the 
nature of truth, there is knowledge which is distinguished as 
either true or false from the commoinsensc point of view; and 
we may stut by asking what tliis distinction means. Our answer 
to this question m.ay not .satisfy the ullimate epistemological 
test, but vm need not occuj:>y ourselves with that consideration 
from the beginning. "Confusion often results,” it has been said, 
"from proceeding at once to large and complex cases.” If we 
thus restrict the scope of the enquiry, we shall be simplifying 
the problem to be solved; and its solution, though it may not 
furnish the complete explanation of the nature of ultimate 
truth, may be expected to throw considerable light upon it. 
We propose to adopt this plan of trc.itment in the sequel. 

Let us begin by analysing an act of pcrceptioa. When a 
person opens his eyes (say) and secs a table before him, there 
are, as oniinaiily supposed, three elements that can be dis¬ 
tinguished in the situation: First, the percipient who sees; 
secondly the object, viz. the table; and lastly the sense-data 
or sensa, as they are described—a certain shape, colour, etc., 
which he associates with the table and regards as its actual 
characteristics. These sensa he takes as revealing the nature 
of the tabk' but partly, for, while he may be seeing only its 
shape and colour, he believes that it has also other qualities 
like hardne.ss and weight. It may appear that the coramon man 
does not distinguish between the last two of the three elements 
just refiured to; the fact, however, is that he onlj does not 
attend to tlie distinction between them particularly but passes 
over swiftly from the sensa to the object which is what j^ractically 
interests him. The process has been compared to our orerlooking 
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the peculiarities of the print in reading, because it is the meaning 
of what is printed that interests us.' This is the popular notion of 
the perceptual situation; and it implies belief in (i) the presence 
of the self, (2) the givenness and the direct apprehension of the 
object and (3) the partial revelation of its character by the 
sensa, which are likewise given and directly known. Of these, 
the ultimate nature of the self or the knowing subject is not 
relevant to our present purpose. It is a problem for metaphysics. 
All that we have to remember is that it is a factor which enters 
into the cognitive situation. The same observation holds true 
in the case of the final nature of the object also. The points 
that chiefly matter for us now are the nature of sense-data, their 
relation to the object and the manner in which they both, viz. 
the sense-data and the object, come to be known. 


I 

According to the above analysis, the sensa are actual features 
or "literal aspects’’ of objects; and they both are directly 
apprehended by the self. We should now ask to what extent 
this analysis stands the test of reflection. If it be correct, it 
should apply to all perceptual knowledge; but it seems that, 
though it may be right as an analysis of perception that is 
true, it does not apply to illusion and error' where we apprehend 
an object or some aspect of it which is not there. Without pre¬ 
judging the question, however, we shall try to find out whether 
errors can be at all explained by assuming that even they do 
not involve a reference to anything that is not actually given. 
Such a view was maintained not only in respect of perception 
but also all knowledge (excepting only memory) by certain 
thinkers in ancient India ,3 and it will serve as a convenient 
starting-point for our enquiry. The illustrations usually given 

■ Mind (1921), p. 389. 

' We shall, in what follows, overlook the distinction between errors 
of perception and illusions, as the only difference between them is that 
while the judgment is explicit in the former, it is implicit in the latter. 
Illusions have been described as “errors in the ^erm.” 

5 Prabhakaras. 
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in explaining their theory are those of a white crystal which 
is mistaken for red when placed by the side of a red flower, 
and of a cojich which is seen yellow by a jaundiced person. 
We shall select the latter for consideration, but with a slight 
alteration. We shall suppose that the conch is seen through a 
sheet of yellow glass instead of by the jaundiced eye, and that 
the fact of tlui existence of the glass is for some reason or other 
lost sight of. Here we have, according to this theory, the per¬ 
ception of the conch minus its true colour, viz. white, and the 
sensation 'jf tlie yellowness alone of the glass. Tliey are two 
acts of knowing, but they quickly succeed each other; and 
we therefore miss the fact that they are two. Each of them 
is valid so far as it goes, for neither the yellowi ess nor the 
conch as such is negated afterwards when we discover the error. 
But we overlook at first that they stand apart; and it is only 
this deficiency in our knowledge that is made good later when 
we find our our mistake. Thus discovery of error only means 
a further step in advancing knowledge. It confirms tlie previous 
knowledge and does not cancel any part of it as false, so that 
to talk of "rectification" with reference to error is a misnomer. 
In admitting that error is iucornplete knowledge winch needs 
to be supplemented, the theory giants that ignorance ;s involved 
in it; but tiie ignorance, it maintains, is purely of i negative 
character and docs not import into erroneous knowledge any 
element which is positively wrong. In other words, it Jiolds that 
the mind may fail to apprehend one or more aspects of what 
is presented, but that it never wtsapprehends it and that all 
errors are therefore only errors of omission. 

There is no need, on this view, to verify any knowledge. All 
knowledge is true in the sense that no portion of what it reveals 
is contradicted afterwards; and to cjueslion whether it agrees 
with reality in any particular instance is therefore to question 
its very nature. But truth being commonly distinguished from 
error, it is necessary to give some explanation of the distinction. 
The so-called error may be partial knowledge; but we cannot 
characterise it as such, for human knowledge is always partial 
in one sense ox aiKither. So another explanation is ghen, and 
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it is indirect. Though all knowledge is alike incomplete, error 
is more so than truth. It is relatively incomplete, and its relative 
incompleteness is determined by reference to an extrinsic 
standard, viz. a pragmatic one. All knowledge, according to 
this school, leads to action; and the success or failure of the 
activity prompted by any particular knowledge is regarded as 
constituting its truth or error. In other words, that knowledge 
is true which works; and that which does not, is erroneous. 
Though this school upholds a pragmatic view of truth, it should 
be noticed that it is essentially unlike modern Pragmatism. 
Epistemologically speaking, the latter amounts to a sceptical 
attitude, for it teaches that absolute truth in any matter is 
unattainable because it does not exist. Every truth is provisional 
—true only so long as it furthers human purposes. But here 
knowledge is admitted to have a logical, apart from a practical 
or guiding, value. Though it may be false on its purposive side, 
it is theoretically quite true and never fails to agree with the 
outside reality which it reveals. If we still speak of knowledge 
as sometimes false, we mean that it is not useful—thus trans¬ 
ferring to it a feature which is significant only in reference to 
the practical consequences that follow from it. All knowledge 
in itself being thus regarded here as true, we may say that 
while current Pragmatism denies truth in the sense in which 
it is ordinarily understood, the present theory denies error. 

This theory merits commendation for its simplicity as well 
as for its complete consistency in explaining the logical character 
of knowledge. It may be said to represent the extreme form of 
realism, for it not only upholds that external objects are inde¬ 
pendent of the knowing mind and are directly apprehended; it 
even denies error. But it is far from convincing. The indirect 
manner, for instance, in which it explains the familiar terms 
“true” and “false” is hardly satisfactory. But even waiving this 
consideration, it must be said that a purely negative explanation 
cannot account for error which, as a judgment, presents the 
two elements in it as synthesised though they may be actually 
unrelated. Its distinction from “doubt," which lacks such syn¬ 
thesis as shown by its alternative suppositions, and is not a 
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judgment but a suspension of it, points to the same fact. In 
our illustration, the knowledge of the conch cannot accordingly 
be assumed to arise separately from that of yellowness; there 
is only a smgk- psycliical process, and the resulting knowledge 
includes a reference to a positive element which is 'alse. Error 
is therefore misapprehensioi> and not mere lack of apprehension. 
Such a view, we may add, is implied even in the e.xplanation 
given by tlic school of thinkers mentioned above. It will be 
remembered that, according to that explanation, d scovery of 
error means only an advance from Ic.ss complete to more com¬ 
plete knowhidge. But (here may be incomplete knowledge which 
we do or dc not know to be so at the time; and it ;s only the 
latter that can be regarded as an error, for surely nobody that 
knows that iris knowledge is incomplete can be said to make a 
mistake when that knowledge, so far a.s it goes, is admitted to 
be right. It will be wrong only when there is an implicit, if not 
an explicit, identification of it with truth or adequate knowledge. 
That i,s, if our knowledge is to be. viewed as erroneous, it is not 
enough for us to be merely unaware of one or more aspects of 
the presented object; wc should also take the knowledge as 
complete or ade([uate. And in so far as what is inccmplete is 
taken for the complete or tlic less adequate for the more adequate, 
there is misapprehension. Thus the mind may not only mis¬ 
apprehend presented objects, but it invariably does so in error; 
and all errors are, therefore, errors of commission. Errors of mere 
omission in the .sphere of knowledge are strictly not errors at 
all. There is, however, this much of truth in the previous view 
when it insists on the validity of all knowledge, that, so far 
as its perceptual form at least is concerned (to whiclr we are 
now confining our attention), it alwtiys points to some reality 
or other, and that there can, therefore, be no complete error. 
That is, though a part of the content of knowledge may be false, 
the whole of it can never be so. 

The outcome of the above reasoning is that there i.; always 
in error some clement, which needs to be recanted later, .dthough 
it may be only the element of relation as in the above example; 
and, so far, the contention that no portion of what knowledge 
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reveals is ever negated afterwards has to be given up. Before 
we enquire into the precise status of this element, it will be 
desirable to consider another type of error. We have hitherto 
spoken of errors in which, even after they are detected, the two 
elements involved, taken separately—or, to state the same in 
a different manner, the subject and the predicate of the propo- 
sitions expressing the corresi»nding judgments—continue to be 
presented as before. Even the false localisation of the predicate 
(“yellow”) persists, though it no longer misleads the person 
who has seen through the error. But there are other instances 
in which the predicate is contradicted—and necessarily the rela¬ 
tion also along with it—the moment the error is discovered. 
This happens, for example, when we find out that we mistook 
a block of crystal for ice on seeing at some distance a certain 
shape and colour which arc common to both.' The difference 
between the two ca.ses is that in the one the predicative element 
("yellow”) is actually within the field of visual sensation, while 
in the other it (“ice”) is not so. What we come to know as 
false in the latter case, when we fail to find that the given 
object is neither cool nor moist (say) as we expected, is not, 
therefore, merely the element of relation but also the predicate. 
Our perception of “ice” here, as if it were bodily present, when 
it does not form part of the given situation needs a satisfactory 
explanation. All that we know for certain is that there is some¬ 
thing given, and that the sensa actually apprehended—a certain 
shape and colour as wc have assumed—are of that something,* 
and not of the object to which they seem to pertain. Two 
explanations of this “presence in absence” are possible: 

(i) It may be argued that the object in question, though 
not present in the given situation, is still to be reckoned as a 
physical existent because it is found elsewhere and should have 
been actually experienced at some other time. While the force 

> The Prabliakara .school, menlioncd above, explained this class of errors 
also on the same principle, the two consecutive mental acts here being 
the perception of the subject and the recollection of the predicate. 

1 This statement requires modification as, for examjjle, in the case of 
the moon which looks vastly smaller than it actually is. But it will be 
better to postpone the consideration of this point for the present. 
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of this argument may be admitted so far as it means that only 
things resemlrling those experienced before can bt seen in such 
errors, it has to be observed that the question here is not merely 
about the being of the object but also about its presence at a par¬ 
ticular place and at a particular time. In error, it is experienced 
as here and now; and the experience in this determinate form 
is contradicted later. The reality of the object in itself may be 
conceded, but it has no bearing upon this fact; ai d the contra¬ 
diction, therefore, remains wholly unexplained by it. It may be 
said that what is meant by the above contention is not that 
the object is merely external and real but also that it somehow 
comes to be actually presented, thongli remote in time and 
place.^ That would be to credit physical objects vdth what has 
been described as “a somewh.it suiquising mobility.” But even 
granting the supposition, there is the difficulty of explaining 
how, if the object be given, its givenness comes 10 be negated 
later. The otlicr element, for instance, in the error, viz. the one 
represented by the subject (“this”)- in the judgment—“This is 
ice”—is also given; but it is not contradicted later Its presence, 
on the orlier hand, at the place where it appears is reaffirmed 
when we replace the wrong judgment by the correc.t one —"This 
is a crystal,” The distinction in the way in whicli die correcting 
judgment affects the two clemenl.s indicates tliat, although 
what is predicated may be taken as out there, it cannot be 
regarded as real in the same sense in which the subject is. The 
fact is that those who give such exjilanations conlound likeness 
with identity. They forget that, while the erroneous object may 
be similar to what has once been experienced, it need not be 
the same They are right in urging that knowledge is self-tran¬ 
scendent and always implies a content that is known—something 
beyond or other than itself, and that error forms no excep¬ 
tion to tills rule. But if the reasoning .should be free from all 

‘ Ai is maintaiiuxl, for example, in the Indian Nyaya V liscsika system 
and, in a jomewhat different lorm, by IVofcssor Alexander (see Space, 
Time and Deity, vol. ii, p,254). 

> As we have already seen, the "this” in such cases sign fies not merely 
present time and proximate place, but also some sonsa like shape and 
colour. 
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prepossession, the only conclusion we can draw from it is that 
that content here is a mere presentation, and not that it is 
also physically real. 

(2) If the erroneous content is merely a presentation and not 
a physical reality, it may be thought that it is either a memory- 
image or an ideal construction. But this conclusion again clashes 
with experience. If it were a memory-image, it would involve 
a reference to past time and to a distant place, and would not, 
therefore, be apprehended as immediately given. In other words, 
if the presentation were an ideal revival, one would realise it 
as such at the time. There being no such realisation here, it 
cannot be explained as a memory-image. It is not denied, we 
should add, that the false “ice” would not have been presented 
at all, had not real ice been experienced before. The mental 
disposition left behind by past experience is, indeed, an indis¬ 
pensable condition of the occurrence of such errors; but it only 
helps to determine the nature of the presentation, and does not, 
for the reason just stated, make it a memory-image. A similar 
kind of reasoning applies to the second alternative of an ideal 
construction. The “ice” in that case would be experienced as 
related to the future, or it would appear without any special 
reference to time at all. In either case, the apprehension of it 
as a present existence would be inexplicable. The mental attitude, 
besides, would then be one of supposal and not of belief, as it 
is here. 

The considerations which singly or in combination prevent 
us from accepting the above explanations in regard to the status 
of the object in error are its felt immediacy, its determinate 
position in the objective sphere, and its later sublation. Both 
the explanations possible being thus ruled out, we are obliged 
to regard it as a presentation which is quite unique. Its uniqueness 
consists in this, viz. that its nature cannot be fully expressed 
in terms known to logic or to psychology. A necessary condition 
of its emergence is that a real object should be apprehended, 
but only in its general aspects, and that the percipient, while being 
ignorant of its specific features, should be unaware of his 
ignorance, A sense of ignorance would perforce prevent the 
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occurrence of error. In the case of "doubt,” for instance, only 
the general features of the object presented are grasjied; and yet 
there is no error, for one is conscious at the time that one does 
not know its distinctive features, ;is is clear from t re wavering 
of the mind between two alternative possibilities. It is this 
dependence of the wrong object for its appearance ujjon a defect 
characterising an individual percipient’ tliat explaii s why it is 
private to him and is not public or o])cn to the view of others. 
Similarly, it is the position in the outside world of the thing 
mistaken, or the source from winch the sensory stimulus comes, 
that determines the position of the wrong presentation there. 
The "ice” appears where the crystal is; and a change in the 
location of the thing mistaken would, other condition,; remaining 
the same, result in a corresix)nding change in tl e external 
location of the wrong object. Ignorance, however, is not by 
itself sufficient to account for error; and it is always found 
associated in producing it with some fortuit ous circumstance or 
other like the Hash of similarity between the given thing and 
another. Bvit it is difficult to detail these circum.stances, for they 
vary so much from one instance to anotlior. We can only charac¬ 
terise them generally by saying that, in the matter of giving 
rise to (jrroi, they are altogether sub.sicliary to ignorance and 
that their nature is such that the removal of the latter simul¬ 
taneously renders them inoperative. Thus in the present case, 
the resemblance between the crystal and the ice is a necessary 
factor in producing the error; but the removal of jgnorance, 
which means a knowledge of the specific features of the crystal, 
at once makes it: ineffective. The resemblance, of cotirse, con¬ 
tinues thereafter, and may remind one of real ice; but it cannot 
aid the false presentation of it as before. It means that ignorance, 
as characterised above, is what sustains error; and we shall refer 
to it alone hereafter, disregarding additional causes like the one 
just mentioned. 

Thus in all errors of the kind we arc now considering, the 

> Ignorance also might be general or common to all; but the resulting 
mi-sapprelunsiou would not in that case, be rirdinatily recognised as an 
error by any one. 
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subject (“this”) and some of the sensa that characterise it are 
actually given; but the predicate ("ice”) and the relation between 
it and the subject are unique presentations. The content of 
erroneous knowledge is, therefore, a medley of the true and the 
false. According to the principle on which we have explained 
the wrong presentation here, the element of relation in the case 
of the “yellow conch" also should be reckoned as unique. It 
is experienced immediately and as actually obtaining between 
two external objects; it is also later discovered to be false. Thus 
in both classes of error there is complete correspondence between 
knowledge and content. This does not imply the acceptance 
of the view that knowing involves a psychic medium which 
is like its object. Knowledge, on the other hand, reveals reality 
directly; and by its correspondence with content, we here mean 
that no part of what it reveals is ever sheer non-being. There 
may be disparity in the nature of the elements included within 
its content, for, while some of them are real, others may be 
unique in the sense explained above. But the latter, though 
not physically real, are felt as confronting the mind and cannot 
therefore be absolute nothing. There is resemblance between the 
two kinds of error' in other respects also. Both are forms of 
misapprehension traceable to ignorance of the actual character 
of the given objects, and both are private to the erring observer. 
To an important difference which they exhibit, we have already 
had occasion to allude. In the case of tlie crystal mistaken for 
"ice," the discovery of error or the knowledge that the given 
reality is not ice, means the total disappearance of the wrong 
presentation.“ The presentation is due to ignorance and the 
removal of the cause removes the effect. But in the other case, 
the knowledge that the concli is not yellow has no such effect, 
and the relation appears to persist even after it is contradicted. 
This appearance should consequently be traced to a circumstance 
other than ignorance which is the source of the error, viz. a 

* Other forms of error, like dreams and hallucinations, fall under one 
or other of these two; or they partake of the character of both. 

> The “icc" may appear there again, but it only shows that a man may 
fall twice into the same error. 
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particular disposition of the conch and the yellow glass relative 
to the point of space occupied by the observer. It is a conclusion 
which is corroborated by the fact that the apparent relation 
vanishes as soon as the disposition of the objects in question 
is changed. 


II 

True knowledge, by contrast, is that whose content is free from 
such unique presentations. Here also we may, and ordinarily do, 
go beyond the given as in error; but, on account of the appre¬ 
hension of the sensa constituting the specific features of the object 
presented and not its general ones only, our knowledge does 
not become erroneous. Since sensa, according to what we have 
stated, are the very basis of our knowledge of the external 
world, they should be regarded as directly known; and it seems 
to follow from this that the object, of which they are ihe actual 
aspects, is also known directly. But this latter point cannot 
be properly argued wittiout reference to the question of the ulti¬ 
mate nature of objects, which we are not considering here. 

According to the description ju.st gi\'en, knowledge is true 
when no part of its content has to lie discarded as false. That 
is, it does not come in conflict with the rest of our experience, 
but harmonises with it.' This signifies tliat it is coherence with 
other experience, and not correspondence with reality, that 
makes it true The rejection of the corrc.spondence hj pothesis 
does not mean the denial of the self-transcendent character of 
knowledge. It only means that since all knowledge, as we have 
pointed out, equally satisfies the condition of agreement with 
an objective counterpart, correspondence cannot be regtirded as 
a distinguishing feature of truth. The conclusion that truth is 
coherence may be reached somewhat differently by considering 
the manner in which error comes to be known. Error, as \ve have 
seen, is a judgment that is self-discrepant; but its self-discrepancy 
remains unknown until it is revealed by another judgment which 
contradicts it. Now while one judgment may confirm or supple- 

• Old trutlis may need to be modified in the light of new experience. 
But we are not taking such details into consideration here. 
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ment another, it is difficult to see how it can correct or annul 
it, for there is no reason to prefer either of them to the other. 
The only circumstance in which it may do so is when it forms 
part of a body of knowledge which, as a whole, is, for some reason 
or other, regarded as well established. That is, a judgment can 
correct another or claim to be true, not by itself, but as belonging 
to or as implicated in a system of judgments. Since without the 
evidence of such a system, no one can know reality from unique 
presentations, we may say that error also, like a jxidgment which 
is true, becomes intelligible only in connection with a body of 
coherent knowledge which is taken as the standard of reference. 
The standard is ordinarily furnished in the case of each individual 
by the totality of his experience. When, however, any doubt 
arises and the individual’s experience, even at its widest, is 
inadequate for settling it, an appeal to the experience of others 
becomes necessary. It is this collective experience or the common 
sense of mankind that, in the end, serves as the standard. That 
knowledge is true which fits into it perfectly; and that which 
does not, is false. Herein consists the social or general character 
of truth, as distinguished from error. We share truth with others; 
and it is therefore public, while error is private. The elements 
constituting the content of a true judgment are mutually com¬ 
patible, since all of them are alike public. Error differs from 
truth in this respect, for it involves a reference not only to an 
object of common experience but also to unique presentations 
which are private and are not therefore endorsed by that 
experience. 

We have so far assumed that all sensa correctly reveal the 
character of the object given, if only partially, and are never 
false. But it does not seem to be always so, for we know from 
experience that the precise form in which they appear depends, 
for instance, upon the point of space occupied by the percipient 
with reference to the object in question. It shows that sensa 
are not only partial in their bearing upon the nature of the 
object given, but that they may also vary though the object 
remains the same. A coin, for example presents a round or an 
oval shape according to the position from which it is viewed. 
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Similarly, a change in the position of an object may affect the 
sensa. A ship, which is seen as but a speck on ihe horizon, 
seems to increase in size as it approaches the shore, although 
there may be no change in the standpoint of the observer or 
in the objective situation as a wliolc. It may therefore appear 
that sensa also, like objects and relations, may be false. These 
altered sensa, it should be admitted, are not verifiable. A coin, 
to take one of our examples, cannot be both oval and round. 
But yet such appearances are not to be regarded as false; for, 
unlike erroneous presentations, they can be deduced from the 
actual sensa according to well-known physical laws. These 
secondary or derivative phenomena, as wc may call them, may 
not literally qualify the object; bul, owing to the fact that 
their altered form is determineel by strict laws, they indicate 
correctly, 1 hough only indirectly, the nature of the object to 
which they refer. It is in this indirect, and not in a literal, sense 
that we characterise the data in such cases as true. The fact 
is that they are the result solely of the physical conditions 
under which normal human perception takes place, and do not 
in any manner depend upon the idiosyncrasies of the percipient 
mind to make them erroneous. Hence wc should place these 
presentations on a footing which is quite different from those in 
error. Seeing a tree stump, which is at a distance, to be smaller 
than it actually is, is very much different from taking it to be 
something else (say), a human being. Besides, these phenomena 
do not commonly deceive us like erroneous presentations. 
A ship is not understood to undergo tictual increase of bulk 
as it apprciaches the shore from a point on the horizon. All 
of them, no doubt, contain the seeds of error, and may therefore 
prove deceptive. A child m.ay believe that the moon is really 
only as small as it appears, or that railway tracks actually 
converge towards a point in the distance. But then the essential 
condition cf error, viz. ignorance of the true charecter of the 
objects in question, is also present; and its removal, though it 
shows the Irelicfs to Im erroneous, docs not lead to ihe removal 
of the presentations. In other words, they disappear as errors 
but persist as appearances of the real. These appearances may 
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not, in themselves, be real; yet they are not false in the sense 
in which erroneous presentations, like the “ice” in our former 
example, are. For the same reason, the apparent relation also, 
noticed before in connection with errors of the first type like 
the “yellow conch,” is not to be regarded as false. 

We may designate these secondary phenomena as “perspectives 
of the real” or, briefly, “perspectives.”' The distinction between 
them and erroneous presentations, as already indicated, is that 
the latter are rooted in ignorance which is a defect of the knowing 
subject, while the former are purely the result of certain physical 
conditions under which an object happens to be apprehended. 
The term "perspective,” no doubt, implies relation to the 
standpoint of a particular observer; and, so far, the presen¬ 
tations are personal. The point here, however, is not that the 
phenomena in question are unrelated to the individual, but that 
they are in no way due to his oddities. In this latter respect, 
they are like sensa proper; but, unlike them, they do not directly 
belong to the objects to which they seem to belong. Hence in 
determining the true character of any perceived object or objects 
from such phenomena, we should apply a suitable correction 
taking into account the nature of the physical context in which 
they appear. In simple cases we make such corrections ourselves, 
as, for instance, when we see a coin as oval but interpret it as 
circular; in more intricate ones, however, the aid of science is 
necessary as in ascertaining the true magnitude of the moon 
from its apparent size. The truths so determined are impersonal 
because they reveal objects as they are in themselves, not as 
they appear, and are therefore independent of the point of view 
of the person or persons asserting them. While a part of empirical 
knowledge may be impersonal, the whole of science is so, for 
the one aim of the .scientist is to find out the actual features or 
normal aspects of things. The extent to which this difference 
affects the correctness of common knowledge, where the pheno- 


' This term, which is used by more than -one modern philosopher 
(e.g. Professor Alexander), is intended here to stand, though not in every 
detail, for the phenomena underlying what is described as sopadhika- 
bhrama in the philosophy of Sainkara, 
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men a concerned are of a comjilicated nature, may be very great; 
and what aie only "perspectives” and, as such, are not literally 
true, may often be mistalcen by us for sensa or actual features 
of the extei nal world. Hence empirical knowledge, ; s a whole, 
stands far lower', in point of accuracy, tlian the .scientific. Its 
primary fuTiction is to subserve the jrurposcs of everyday life, 
and it does not therefore ordinarily aim at greatrr accuracy 
than is needed for their fulfilment. Its value lies in its practical 
utility, not in its theoretical certainty; and the saying that 
"thought is the slave of life” is therefore e.ssentially true here. 

Ill 

The conclusion thus far reached is that the common-sense 
analysis of knowledge, with which we started, rccuires to be 
modified ir two important respects. 'I'here are some instances, 
viz. "perspectives” which only indirectly disclose the character 
of external objects; and there arc others, viz. eirors which, 
while they may reveal reality, also include presentations that 
are not geraiiiK! parts or aspects of it at all. Objects and relations 
may thus be erroneously presented, but never sensa, It may 
seem that if proper allowance be made for these two kinds 
of discrepancies, tlie .system of common knowledge, taken as 
a whole, will give us the final or absolute truth iought after 
in epi.stemology; but it docs not, becaii.se it has other limitations. 
In the first place, it obviously refers only to a small portion 
of the whole of reality, and is therefore fragmen:ary. In the 
second place, it leaves out even from this portion a great deal 
as not relevant to the carrying out of common human purposes 
which is its pre-eminent function. Scientific knowledge is without 
this latter limitation, since it aims at expounding: phenomena 
in terms of the non-hunian; but even that cannot be regarded 
as giving us the final cjnstemological solution, for it also is 
selective, though in a diifcrent way. No science meats of the 
whole of reality, but. each is concerned only with particular 
aspects of it. and, since it studies these aspects apart from 
their concrete accompaniments, it may be said 10 deal more 
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with abstractions than with reality. Moreover science, in spite 
of the indefinite expansion possible for it, will never arrive at 
an exhaustive knowledge of reality because its selective method 
will always leave for it a field which is still to be explored. 
Although the view of truth formulated above cannot therefore 
be regarded as final, it will yield the solution which epistemology 
seeks when its implications are fully worked out. We shall now 
point out how it does so; but, within the limits of this paper, 
we can do so only very briefly. 

The possibility of its furnishing the final solution is contained 
in the conception of knowledge as a system, and of truth as 
coherence with it. A strict adherence to this view may seem to 
lead one to the conclusion that truth is relative. For there may be 
two or more coherent systems of knowledge which are at variance 
with one another, and what is true from one standpoint may not 
be so from another. All our so-callcd truths may thus turn out 
to be equally false relatively, not excluding the results of scientific 
investigation. We have explained the common notions of truth 
and error, it will be remembered, by reference to the body of 
knowledge that bears the stamp of social sanction. But it is really 
only one of the standards by which truth may be distinguished 
from error; and we should take into account tlie possibility of 
there being also other types or systems of knowledge, relatively 
to each of which a similar distinction can be made. These systems 
may be many; and every one of them, according to the view 
taken of knowledge here, corresponds to a self-consistent whole 
of objective existence—the sphere of reference, which is common 
to all the judgments making up that system. Hence it is not 
only the world in the ordinary .sense that exists; there may be 
others also, so long as they are systematic or are wholes con¬ 
stituted of inter-related parts, making it possible to distinguish 
the true from the false in statements relating to them. The 
world of Shakespeare’s Othello, for example, is such a system, 
since it admits of right as well as wrong statements being made 
about it. It would be fa.lse, for instance, to represent Desdemona 
in it as in love with Cassio. As a consequence of such an enlarged 
view of objective existence, there will be not one type of truth 
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only, but several—each order of existence, constituting the basis 
for a distinct type of it. “Our beds are not stained,” it has been 
said, “by the wounds of dream scimitars”; but our dream beds 
may well be. 

It may, on such considerations, be held that tliere is no 
absolute truth at all and that we may regard an\' truth as 
relatively false, if we choose to do so. But it appears that the 
very notion of relative trutli suggests the recognition of an 
absolute standard by which all knowledge is judged; and we 
have to acctjpt such a standard, giving up “relativist episte¬ 
mology,” if we are to avoid universal scepticism. (Inly it is 
necessar}' to further define truth, if it should be absolute. This 
can be done by bringing in the idea of comprchensivei ess, when 
the systematic coherence which is our definition of truth will 
be perfect. The fulfilment of this new condition means the pos¬ 
sibility of conceiving ab.solute truth as the expansion oi- develop¬ 
ment of one of the above truths such that it will, in some sense 
or other, include within its sphere of reference the whole of 
existence—not merely objective worlds Imt also conscious sub¬ 
jects. To leave out any portion of it would be to admit two or 
more truths, none of which, on account of their mutual exclusion, 
can be taken as absolute. But it may appear that there is no 
means of determining which of the relative truths is to be elevated 
to this rank. If, however, the sceptical position is to be avoided, 
a choice has to be made; and there is every consideration, short 
of logical certitude, to recommend common truth for the purpose. 
We may now divide all the subsidiary truths into two groups— 
one consisting of those that relate to the everyday world, though 
they may not all refer necessarily to the same aspects of it; 
and the other consisting of the rest which relate to the world 
of fiction or even to the region of dreams and illusions, so far 
as they are self-consistent. Of these, the former may be viewed 
as lying on the way to absolute truth: and since they may 
appro.ximate to it more or less, we may speak of them as repre¬ 
senting degrees of truth, a higher degree of it meaning greater 
completeness iri the view it gives of reality. The truth of science 
as well as that of empirical life is of tliis kind. They mark 
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relatively higher and lower stages on the path leading to 
ultimate truth. All sucli truths are integrated in the absolute 
one which is self-coniplctc. The others cannot thus be integrated, 
owing to the divergence in their objective reference. But when 
we remember that, whether they refer to ideal constructions or 
to unique presentations, they are dependent for their subject- 
matter upon the reality which forms the content of the first 
group of truths, we find that they have their ultimate explanation, 
through them, in the absolute truth, even though they cannot 
be said to actually endure in it. They may be described as lower 
kinds of truth to distinguish them from the degrees of it already 
referred to. These two groups or classes of truth correspond to 
two orders of existence, one less real than the other. The world 
of morals implied by ethical truth, for example, belongs to the 
common order of existence, because of its direct bearing on actual 
life. But the world of art, ttiough the truth at which it finally 
aims may be the very highest, stands lower than that. This is 
evident, for instance, from the fact that, as observed by A. C. 
Bradley,' “we dismiss the agony of Lear in a moment if 
the kitten goes and burns his nose.”^ 

It is this absolute truth that is the goal of epistemology; 
and it yields a unified view of the whole of reality. All the 
elements of the univcr.se—whether they be knowable objects or 
knowing subject.s—appear in it as internally related; and each 
of them reveals itself there as occupying the place that rightly 
belongs to it within the whole. That is, the ultimate truth is 
entirely impersonal. Further, these elements are seen in it not 
merely as they are at any particular moment, but in the per¬ 
spective of their entire history—as what they were in the past 
and as what they will be in the future. Or rather there can 
be no distinctions of time in it—“no future rushing to the past,” 
but one eternal now. A temporal world when viewed in its 
wholeness, it has been remarked, must be an eternal one. In 

■ The Uses of Poetry, p. 12. 

' This ]irefercnce, however, implies that we realise at the time the 
relative status of the two realities. There is such realisation generally in 
the case of art, but not in illusions. 
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this concreteness and completeness it differs from scientific 
truth, though impersonal like it. It also differs from truth as 
commonly understood by us which is neither comprehensive nor 
wholly impetsonal. There is one important point to which it is 
necessarj’ to draw attention before we conclude. If th<; absolute 
truth should really comprehend all, it cannot exclude the self 
of the pt'-rson that contemplates it. It will not therefore do if 
he stands apart, regarding himself as a mere knower and therefore 
distinct from what it points to. He should, ou the otlier hand, 
view himself as inseparably one with it. The subject and the 
object would still be distinguished in his view, but there would 
not be that opposition or disaccord wliich we commonly feel 
between them. It means a profound transformation in the 
ordinary conception of the knowing self and of the objects 
known. Here naturally arises the question of tlie precise nature 
of the transformation in each case; but, as our present concern 
is with truth rather than with reality, we shall not attempt to 
discuss the ftossilfie answers to it. We shall only make one 
observation; though we left undetermined at the start the 
ultimate character of the .self and of the object, we assumed 
that they were, distinct. This initial dualism has to be abandoned 
now, for, according to the final conception of truth at which 
we have arrived, the knower and the known, though disdnguish- 
able, are not .sep.irable. Knowledge begins by assuming that 
they are different, but it culminates in the discovery of a latent 
harmony between them in which the difference is resolved. 
It is not merely the notions of the subject and object that are 
thus transmuted; the knowledge also wliich relates them must 
be of a higher order than any we are familiar with—whether 
perceptual or conceptual. But this higher experience, which may 
be described as insight or intuition, is not altogether alien to 
us, for we get a glimpse of it whenever for any reason we rise 
above the distractions of personal living. Only it is too faint 
and fitful to enable us to understand wfiat the exact character 
of the experience will be when the absolute truth is realised. 
All that we can say is that for one who attains to such experience, 
through a proper development of this intuitive power, there will 
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be nothing that is not immediately known and that no part of 
what is so known will appear as external. What the means 
of developing intuition are, and whether the ideal of absolute 
truth can be completely realised, are questions whose considera¬ 
tion lies outside the scope of the present paper. 
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THE SPIRIT IN MAN 


I. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION IN INDIA 

In the history of thought the prolilem of philosophy is approached 
in two different ways. There arc some who take up particular 
groujis of phenomena for invesligation and leave the links to 
take care of thenrselvcs. Others view the world as a whole and 
seek to give general syntheses which comjirehend the vast 
variety of the universe. The two ways of approach cannot be 
shar[)ly separated. The universe is an interrelated changing 
jirocess. When we study its parts, by separating out in thought 
certain aspects, we cannot help raising the question of the nature 
of the universe as a whole and man’s place in it. In India philo¬ 
sophy has been interpreted as an enquiry into the nature of man, 
his origin and destiny. It is not a mere putting together or an 
assemblage of the results obtained by the investigation of 
different specialised jiroblems, not a mere logical generalisation 
intended to satisfy the demand for alhirclusivencss. Such 
abstract views will have formal coherence, if any, and little 
organic relationship with the concrete problems of life. To the 
Indian mind, philosophy is essentially practical, dealing as it 
does with the fundamental anxieties of human beings, which are 
more insistent than abstract speculations. Ws are not contem¬ 
plating the world from out.side but are in it. 

The practical bearing of philosophy on life became my central 
interest from the time I took up the study of the subject. My 
training in philosophy which began in the years 1905 to 1909 
in the Madras Christian College, with its atmosphere of Christian 
thought, aspiration and endeavour, led me to take a special 
interest in the religious implications of metaphysics. I was 
strongly persuaded of the ineliicicncy of the Hindu religion to 
which I attributed the {Xilitical downfall of India. The criticisms 
levelled against the Hindu religion were of a twofold character. 
It is intellectuilly incoherent and ethically unsound. The theo¬ 
retical foundations as well as the practical fruits of the religion 

I 
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were challenged. I renaember the cold sense of reality, the 
depressing feeling of defeat that crept over me, as a causal 
relation between the anaemic Hindu religion and our political 
failure forced itself on my mind during those years. What is 
wrong with Hindu religion? How can we make it somewhat 
more relevant to the intellectual climate and social environment 
of our time? Such were the questions which roused my interest. 

Religion expresses itself in and discloses its quality by the 
morality which it demands. While there is a good deal in Hindu 
religion and practice which merits just criticism, dark aspects 
of brutality, cruelty, violence, ignorance of nature, superstition 
and fear, in its essence the religion seemed to me to be quite 
sound. Its followers are carried along by a longing for the 
vision of God which has brought some of them to the verge 
of a holy perfection in which the perplexing dichotomy between 
the flesh and the spirit which men for ever feel but never under¬ 
stand is overcome. Hindu culture is directed towards that which 
is transcendent and beyond. Its great achievements in times 
past were due to a high tension of the spirit to which our age 
has no parallel. The purpose of religion is spritual awakening 
and those who are awakened are delivered from base delusions 
of caste and creed, of wealth and power. 

There is, however, a tragic divergence between this exalted 
ideal and the actual life. In the first place in our anxiety to have 
no temporal possessions and spend our days in communion with 
spirit, the essential duty of service to man has been neglected. 
Religion may start with the individual but it must end in a 
fellowship. The essential interpenetration of God and the world, 
ideals and facts, is the cardinal principle of Hinduism and it 
requires us to bring salvation to the world. In the great days, 
the burning religious spirit expressed itself in a secular culture 
and a well-established civilisation. The religious soul returned 
from the contemplation of ultimate reality to the care of practical 
life. This fact is illustrated in the lives of the great teachers like 
Buddha and Samkara who shared in the social and civilising 
function of religion. Hinduism strove victoriously against the 
corruption of the ancient world, civilised backward people, 
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transformed and purified the new elements and preserved the 
tradition of the spiritual and the profane sciences.’Proceeding 
on the assumjition that all are of the same divine essence and 
therefore of eijual worth and entitled to the same fundamental 
rights, Hinduism yet hesitated to take the bold steps essential 
for realising this end. Exalted ideals propounded by the founders 
of a religion meet with obstacles imposed by social inertia and 
corporate selfishness and tliose imbued with its true spirit must 
get back to the ideals and by effort and example break down 
the obstades. Secondly, the kingdom of spirit is an elusive 
thing where one is deceived by shams and illusions. There are 
sinister people in every land who practise a kind of sorcery and 
bewitch the uneducated emotional into a sort of magic sleep. 
Much harm is done by spiritualistic and necromanlic practices 
in which spirit and sense, religion and the powerful seductions 
of life get confused. It is essential to liberate not only bodies 
from starvation but minds from slavery, Saintliiess, when 
genuine, is marked by true humility and love. Ri^ligion is a 
search for truth and peace, not power and plenty. Thirdly, in 
the name of religion we are often t.uight tliat the prevailing 
conditions are ordained by God. Thus it had been, was now 
and ever would be. Rightly interpreted, religion merns courage 
and adventure, not resignation and fatalism. The customs and 
institutions of a community in which moral obligations are 
ingrained require to be reformulated in a dynamic social order. 
As these give their moral education to the members comprising 
a community, they should not lag far behind the conscience of 
the community. There is such a thing as the degeneration of 
accepted ideas. Many of them are kept going artificially, even 
after life has left them. The contemplative thinkers who transmit 
to their generation the delicacy of old forms, reverence for the 
past, the breath of history, the power to feel and understand 
the secure and the self-contained, as well as the visions of new 
things and vistas of a transformed age, men who know how to 
look upon tradition as something fluid and mobile, constantly 
modified and changed by the demands of life are not among 
those who belong to the priestly profession to-day. Tlie present 
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class of priests, with rare exceptions, have lost their good breeding, 
kindliness and polish and have not gained in sureness of intellect, 
learning or adaptability. They know only that the discipline of 
tradition erects a barrier against radicalism and excessive indi¬ 
vidualism. They think that they are safeguarding the community 
against revolutionary change but are only fomenting it. If we 
pull off their masks, doubters stand revealed in many cases. 
They are not sure of wliat they preach and are mere opportunists 
by reason of a dumb gnawing despair whose nature they them¬ 
selves do not understand. They are to some extent responsible 
for the prevalent spiritual sluggishness. They thrust formulas into 
our heads which we repeat mechanically, without any real 
knowledge of what they mean. A few ceremonies are observed 
more out of regard for our reputation or our relatives or as 
a matter of habit than out of any inward urge or sense of com¬ 
munity. We are Hindus simply because of the legal framework 
of life and the individual feeling of security within which we 
live and have our being. Many of us have not the slightest idea 
of the true nature of religion, that hidden flame, which is more 
active among the young whose minds are in ferment. We can 
hear the call and the challenge of the youth for a new emphasis 
in religion, a new mankind. It is of the spirit of youth that it 
can never entirely despair of human nature. It will debase itself 
rather than cease to believe in its dream visions. It is convinced 
that the affliction that is visited on us is the return for our 
common failure. 

Our present political condition is the sign of an inward crisis, 
a loss of faith, a weakening of our moral fibre. Events happen 
in the mind of man before they are made manifest in the course 
of history. It is essential for us to get back to the old spirit 
which requires us to overcome the passions of greed and avarice, 
to free ourselves from the tyranny of a dark past, from the 
oppression by spectres and ghosts, from the reign of falsehood 
and deceit. If we do not undertake this task, the sufferings of 
our day would be without meaning and justification. 
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11. THE NEED FOR A SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 

A veritable renewal is what the world and not merely India 
stands in need of. To those who have lo.st their anchorage, to our 
age itself which is in a great transition, the way of tf e spirit is 
the only hope. 

The present chaos in the world can be traced directly to the 
chaos in our minds. There is division in man’s soul. We assume 
that the intellectual and the moral exhaust the nature of man 
and that the world can be rebuilt on the basis of scientific or 
secular humanism. Man tears himself from the religions centre, 
discovers his own powers and possibilities and through their 
impetuous play tries to create a new society. The mociern intel¬ 
lectual whose mind has been moulded to a degree seldom 
recognised by the method and conce])ts of modern science, 
has great faith in verifiable facts and tangible results. Whatever 
cannot be measured and calculated is unreal. Whispers that 
come from the secret depths of the soul arc rejected as unscien¬ 
tific fancies. Since men began to think, there have always been 
sceptics, "Tin; wise man,” said Arcesilaus, "should withhold his 
assent from all opinions and should .suspend his judgment.” 
This admirable iittitude for the scientific investigator is now 
turned to one of dogmatic denial which offers but an inadequate 
guide to life and action. 

What arc these seemingly indisputable facts on which the new 
world is to be built? Human life is an infinitesimal .speck on a 
tiny planet, in a system of planets revolving round an insignificant 
star, itself losl in a wildcrnc,ss of other stars. Life is an accident 
arising in some unknown fashion from inert matter. It is wholly 
explicable, though not yet explained by mechanical lavs. It has 
assumed various forms through the (q>cration of chance (^rariation 
and environment). Even the mind of man is a chance product 
evolved to help man to overcome in the struggle for etistence. 
The world of nature is indillerent to man’s dreams and desires. 
Many strange creatures, products of millions of years of evolution, 
have passed away and man need not be so presumptuous as to 
think that he alone is fated to go on for all time. He is but an 
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episode in terrestrial evolution and his existence on earth will 
come to an end. 

The science of anthropology tells us how relative aU moral 
systems are, especially those relating to sexual life. To the 
intellectuals who were in any case gradually shaking off the 
traditional moral restraints and rehabilitating the rights of the 
flesh, Freud, without intending in the least such a result, made 
licence respectable. The science of psycho-analy.sis is said to 
justify the consecration of all desires and a complete liberation 
from all restraints. 

Social groups are formed in the interests of survival. They 
have no other purpose than furthering their own material good, 
by force and fraud, if necessary. Economic welfare is the end 
of all existence. The principles of evolution offer a scientific 
basis for militaristic imperialism. When powerful groups exploit 
the weaker races of the earth, they are but instruments for 
furthering the evolution of higher biological forms which has 
brought us from amoeba to man and will now complete the 
journey from Neanderthal man to the scientific barbarians of 
the modern world. The great powers constitute themselves into 
God’s policemen for preserving law and order in all parts of 
the globe, into missionaries for civilising the weaker races, who 
are treated as creatures of a lower order, annoying intruders 
with a different mental cast and moral constitution. The Jews 
are not the only people who called themselves the Chosen Race. 
Others also have faith in their mission, though this faith is based 
not on revelation but on historic or legendary destiny. To fulfil 
their destinies nations are converted into military machines and 
human beings are made into tools. The leaders are not content 
with governing men’s bodie.s, they must subjugate their minds. 
They must transmit faith in their messianic mission to the 
community at large. Without much effort they gain the goodwill 
of the decadent and the discontented, the poor and the unem¬ 
ployed, the adventurous and the opportunist and the young 
and the eager who have neither ideal nor-guiding star but only 
erring minds and quivering hearts. The seeds of rampant nation¬ 
alism find fertile soil in the unpledged allegiance of emancipated 
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minds. An abnormal state of moral and mental tension results 
where free thinking is replaced by dull obedience, me ral develop¬ 
ment by moral quietism, feeling of humanity by aDogance and 
self-righteousness. 

Religion needs certainty, complete assurance, but this is just 
the quality which scientific naturalism has pretty thoroughly 
discredited. Our need to believe, we are told, cannot be a sufficient 
foundation for faith. Religion, as a matter of history, has crippled 
the free flight of intelligence and stifled glad devotion to human 
values. It has fostered superstition and prescribed crime. It has 
comforted rriillions of suffering hnmanify with illmsiuns of extra¬ 
terrestrial solace to compensate for the barrenness of tlnur earthly 
lives. Religion is only a species of poetry (Santayana), mythology 
(Croce), .sociological phenomenon (Durklieim), or a narcotic for 
a decadent .society (Lenin). Spiritual life is a deception and a 
dream. At best we can use religion as a. code of ethits. It can 
be reduced to a few rules of morality. Wlien Kant defined religion 
as the knowledge of our duties as divine commands and made 
God not a present help but a future judge rewarding the good 
and punishing the wicked, lie very ne.irly ousted God from 
human life. In his Religion wilhin the l.iniits of Reason, Kant 
views moral life as a life of individual self-determination in 
which neither God nor man can assist but in which each 
individual must carry on lus separate struggle by his own 
unaided strength. Such a view leaves little room for anything 
like true religious worship or for the investment of life with 
purpose. The men of talent, without any binding ties or true 
affinities, disastrously isol.itcd, thrown entirely on their own 
resources, their own solitary egos, with no foothold either in 
heaven or on earth, but completely uprooted are the free men 
who have emerged from the narrow framc.s of creeds and sects, 
from the fe;ir of popes and priests; these .are the ideal lieroes, 
the beacons for all the ages. Each man is a prophet and the 
result is a regular Tower of Babel where no one understands 
the other. Each of them understands in hi.s own way his own 
ideal for the world. Confusion of tongues in the Tower will 
and must end in catastrophe. 
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"This may well be called the age of criticism,” said Kant, 
"a criticism from which nothing need hope to escape. When 
religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity, and law behind 
its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against themselves 
and lose all claim to the sincere respect which reason yields 
only to that which has been able to bear the test of its free 
and open scrutiny.” But what has criticism achieved? It has 
banished absolute truth from thought and life. In aesthetics, 
beauty is treated as subjective. In jurisprudence, law is declared 
to be an expression of social convention, not of justice. In morality 
a full and varied life is said to be inconsistent with a rigid 
moral code. Even theologians have dropped the Absolute and 
taken to finite, “self-educating" gods. 

What is the result of this new positivist criticism on life? 
We have a world of rationalist prophets, of selfish individualists, 
of a monstrous economic system compounded out of industrialism 
and capitalism, of vast technical achievements and external 
conquests, of continual craving for creature comforts and love 
of luxury, of unbridled and endless covetousness in public life, 
of dictatorships of blood and bratality, anxious to make the 
world a shambles dripping with human blood, of atheism and 
disdain for the soul, a world in which nothing is certain and 
men have lost assurance. In the great cities in the East as well 
as in the West we meet with young men, cold and cynical, with 
a swagger and a soldierly bearing, energetic and determined to 
get on, waiting for a chance to get into a place in the front rank, 
men who esteem themselves masters of life and makers of the 
future, who think, as Byron said, they lead the world because 
they go to bed late. Their self-assertive, off-hand manner, their 
vulgarity and violence, their confident insolence and cocksureness, 
their debasing of the law and derisive disregard of justice show 
the utter demoralisation through which the world is passing. 
They are not merely tire thin crust of the social pyramid. They 
lead and control the masses who in the new democracies are gifted 
with a capacity for reading which is out of 'all proportion to their 
capacity for thinking. Life has become a carnival or a large circus 
in progress, without structure, without law, without rhythm. 
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Let us look closer for the other side to the picture. The denial 
of the divine in man has resulted in a sickness of souh To suspend 
our will and thought and drift whither we do not know is not 
satisfying. Man can never be at rest, even if his physical needs 
are amply met. Bitterness will continue to disturb hi^i mind and 
spoil his peace. Nature cannot be completely tamed to do man’s 
bidding. Hercajirices, her storms and tempests, her cj clones and 
earthquakes, will continue to .shatter his work and dash his 
hopes. The great human relationships cannot be easily freed 
from interfereiu:e by pride and jealousy, selfishness and dis¬ 
loyalty. Fortune’s vagaries and the hckleness of man will 
continue to opeiate. Peace of mind is a remote hope until and 
unless we have a vision of perfection, a glimpse of eternity to 
prevail against the perspective of time. Security without which 
no happiness is jwssible cannot come from the master^ of things. 
Mastery of self is the essential prerequisite. 

The world is passing through a period of uncertainty, of 
wordless longing. It wants to get out of its present mood of 
spiritual chaos, moral aimlessness and intellectual vagrancy. 
Burdened and tired to death by his loneliness, man is ready 
to lean on any kind of authority, if it only saves him from 
hopeless isolation and the wild search for i>eace. The perils of 
spiritual questioning are taking us to the opposite extreme of 
revivals and fumlamcntalisin in religion. These are only half-way 
houses to a radical reconstruction ol the mind. The micertainty 
between dogmatic faith and blatant unbelief is due tc the non¬ 
existence of a pliilosophic tradition or Inibit of mind. The mental 
suffering of Ihe thinking, when the great inheritanc( of man¬ 
kind is concealed by the first views of science, the suffering 
which is due to the conilict between the old and the new values, 
which are both accepted, though without reconciliation, is the sign 
that no upheaval, no crude passion can put out the light of 
spirit in man. However dense the surrounding darkness may be, 
the light will shine though that darkness may not comprehend 
it. Only when the life of spirit transfigures and irradiates the 
life of man from within will it be possible for him to renew 
the face of the earth The need of the world to-day is for a 
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religion of the spirit, which will give a purpose to life, which 
will not demand any evasion or ambiguity, which will reconcile 
the ideal and the real, the poetry and the prose of life, which 
will speak to the profound realities of our nature and satisfy 
the whole of our being, our critical intelligence and our active 
desire. 


III. INTUITION AND INTELLECT 

My attempt to answer the question stated in the previous 
section is largely influenced by the thought of Plato and Saihkara. 
They are not concerned so much with particular religious dogmas 
as with the central problem of religion. To-day, our trouble is 
not so much with the infallibility of the Pope or the inerrancy 
of the Bible, not even with whether Christ or Krishna is God 
or whether there is a revelation. All these problems have changed 
their meaning and are dependent on the one and only problem, 
whether there is or is not behind the phenomena of nature and 
the drama of history an unseen spiritual power, whether the 
universe is meaningful or meaningless, whether it is God or chance. 
Plato and Sarhkara appeal to me for the other reason that they 
are masters in the art of tempering the rigour of their argument 
with that larger utterance which is the soul of true literature. 
Writers on philosophy sometimes require to be reminded of 
Landor’s warning; “Clear writers like fountains do not seem as 
deep as they are; the turbid look most profound.” 

Hindu systems of thought believe in the power of the human 
mind to lead us to all truth. Our ordinary mind is not the highest 
possible order of the human mind. It can rise to a level almost 
inconceivable to us. Each system prescribes a discipline or a 
practical way of reaching the higher consciousness. Faith in the 
ultimate values which characterises the philosopher in Plato’s 
Dialogues, as distinct from the pseudo-philosopher or the sceptical 
sophist, is not a matter of dialectics or sophistry but of spiritual 
awareness. 

The idealist tradition both in the East and the West has 
asserted the supremacy of spirit in man. Mere physical desire 
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and passion, impulse and instinct, even intellect and will do not 
exha\ist his nature. The spiritual status is the essential dignity 
of man and the origin of his freedom. Jt is the .state anterior 
to the divisions between intellect, feeling and will, where con¬ 
sciousness forms a unity which cannot be analysed. It is the 
presupposition, the limit and the goal of our divided consciousness. 
When the spirit, which is the mind in its integrity, is at work, 
man has the immediate intuition of his unity with the eternal, 
though, in the derived intellectual consciousness, he remains 
apart and works into the grourrds of his own being and discerns 
his relati(rn to and dependence upon the presence' behind the 
trembling veil of phenomena. 

This ess<mtial truth is expressed in the language of religiorr as 
the indwelling of the Logos. There i.s the image of ilod in marr, 
an almost deathless longing for all that is great and divine. 
The values, of the human soul are not earth-bound but belong 
to the eternal world to which man can rise through discipline 
and disinterestedness. He can transcend the old law of brute 
creation which gives the race to the, swift and the battle to the 
strong and accept the principle that he tliat saves Ids life shall 
lose it. When, in response to the imperative voice of corrscience, 
he rencrunces everything and dies, he touches infiidtude, lays 
hold on the eternal order and shares his kinship with the divine. 
At the centre of the .soul there is a sometlring, a spark "so akin 
to God that it is one with God, and nut merely united to Him” 
(Eckhart). 

Spiritual apprehension or the kind of awareness of real values 
which are neither objects in space and time nor uiiversals of 
thought is called intuition. There is the controlling; power of 
reality in intuitive apprehension quite as much as in perceptual 
acts or reflective thought. The objects of intuition are recognised 
and not created by us. They are not produced by the act of 
apprehension itself. 

Ours is an age which is justly proud of its rationalism and 
enlightenment. But. any sound rationalism will recognise the 
need for intuition. St. Thomas observes: “The article.s of faith 
cannot be proved demonstratively. The ultimate trutli which is 
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the criterion by which we measure all other relative truths is 
only to be experienced, not to be demonstrated.”' Descartes, 
though a thorough-going rationalist and admirer of the geomet¬ 
rical method, uses the intuitive principle. While he employs the 
process of doubt to free the mind from error and prejudice and 
insists that we should accept only what presents itself to the 
mind so clearly and distinctly as to exclude all grounds of doubt, 
he finds what is clear and distinct in his knowledge of himself 
as a thinking being. It alone is beyond all doubt, self-evident, 
dependent upon nothing else. Descartes distinguishes perception, 
imagination and syllogistic rca.soning from intuition which he 
defines as "the undoiibting conception of an unclouded and 
attentive mind, and springs from the light of reason alone. 
It is more certain than deduction itself in that it is simpler.” 
While the truths intuition grasps are .self-evident, training, or 
what De.scartes calls method, is necessary to direct our mental 
vision to the right objects so that our mind can “behold” the 
objects. In so far as our minds are not creative of reality but 
only receptive of it, wc must get into contact with reality, 
outward by perception, inward by intuition, and by means of 
intellect interpret and understand it. Logical proof is not splf- 
complete. Certain a priori principles constitute limits to it. 
We are not referring to the psychological a priori. The temporal 
priority in an individual mind may be traced to social tradition 
or race memory but there are certain propositions which are 
presupposed in experience which can neither be proved nor 
disproved. These unproved fust principles are known by intuition. 
Thus we have a sense of the organic wholeness of things while 
intellectual knowledge is abstract and symbolic. And again, the 
higher the reality the less adequate is our knowledge of it. 
Analytical intellect cannot give us a full understanding of the 
ecstasy of love or the beauty of holiness. 

It is unfortunate that insistence on intuition is often confused 
with anti-intellectualism. Intuition which ignores intellect is 
useless. The two are not only not incompatible but vitally 
united. Plato is the classic on this question. He says in the 
* Summa Theol.. q.46, n. 2. 
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Symposium (211) that we know the essence of beauty in a 
supreme beatific vision, which is, as it were, the consummation 
of the philosopher’s searching enquiry. Similarly in the Republic 
(vii and viii) we arc told that the world of forms is apprehended 
by us Ihrough the exercise of reason, though Plato is quite 
clear that it is not through mere reason.' Intuition is beyond 
reason, though not against reason. As it is the response of the 
whole man to reidity, it involves the activity of reason also. 
The truths of intuition are led up to by the work of the under¬ 
standing and can be translated into the language of under¬ 
standing, tliough they are clearly intelligible only to those 
who aheady in some measure have immediate apprehension 
of them. Intuition is not independent but emphatically dependent 
upon thought and is immanent in the very nature c f our thinking. 
It is dynamically continuous with thouglit and ])ierces through 
the conceptual context of knowledge to the living reality under 
it. It is the result of a long and arduous process of study and 
analysis and is therefore higher than the dis(ursive process 
from which it issues and on which it supervenes. 

Intuition is not used as an apology for doctrines which either 
could not or would not be justified on intellectual grounds. 
It is not sliadowy sentiment or pathological fancy lit for cranks 
and dancing dervishes. It stands to intellect as a whole to a 
part, as the creative source of thought to the created categories 
which work more or less automatically. Logical reflection is 
a special function within the concrete life of min i and is neces¬ 
sarily a fraction of the larger experience. If it sets itself up as 
constitutive of the whole life of mind, it becomes, in Kant’s 
words, a "faculty of illusion." Tlie different energies of the 
human soul are not cut off from one another by any impassable 
barriers. They flow into each other, motlify, support and control 
each other. The Sanskrit expression “sainyogdar^ana” or integral 

' Cp. Burnet; "To anyone who lias Iriud to iivy in sympathy with the 
Greek philosophers, the suggestion that they were inti llectualists must 
seem ludicrous. On tlie contrary, Greek philosophy is b.ised on the faith 
that reality is divine and that the one tiling needful is fer the soul, which 
is akin to the divine, to enter into coininunion with it " -Greek Philosophy, 
vol. i, Thales to Plato, p. 12. This is certainly true of Plato. 
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insight, brings out how far away it is from occult visions, trance 
and ecstasy. 

Simply because the deliverances of intuition appear incon¬ 
testable to the seer or happen to be shared by many, it does not 
follow that they are true. Subjective certitude, whose validity 
eonsists in mere inability to doubt, is different from logical 
certainty. The sense of assurance is present, even when the object 
is imaginary and even such objects, so long as they are believed 
to be actual, evoke feelings and attitudes quite as intense and 
effective as those excited by real ones. While religion may be 
satisfied with the sense of convincedness, which is enough to 
foster spiritual life, philosophy is interested in finding out whether 
the object believed is well grounded or not. 

Intuition requires cultivation quite as much as the powers of 
observation and thought. We can realise the potentialities of 
spirit only by a process of moral ascesis which gradually shapes 
the soul into harmony with the invisible realities. Plotinus tells 
us that the path to the goal is long and arduous, traversing 
first the field of civic virtues, then the discipline of purification 
and then the contemplation which leads to illumination, Indian 
thought requires us to abstract from sense life and discursive 
thinking in order to surrender to the deepest self where we get 
into immediate contact with reality. To know better, we must 
become different, our thoughts and feelings must be deeply 
harmonised. Intuition is not only perfect knowledge but also 
perfect living. The consecration of the self and the knowledge 
of reality grow together. The fully real can be known only by 
one who is himself fully real. 

IV. ART AND MORALITY 

What we need to-day in our life is a breath from the spirit of 
another and a more abiding world. We must recapture the intuitive 
powers that have been allowed to go astray in the stress of life. 
Our contemporary civilisation with its specialisms and mechanical 
triumphs knows a large number of facts but not the mystery 
of the world in which these facts are. Other disciplines than 
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exact sciences are required—art and literature, philosophy and 
religion—to quicken the perceptions of wonder and surprise, of 
strangent^ss and beauty, of the mystery and rairaculousness 
of the world that surrounds us, if only we could see with eyes 
which are not dulled by use and wont. Science cair dissolve the 
physical world into electrons and bombard the atom but cannot 
account for the genius who can do all these things, for the noble 
human countenance, for the expression of its eyes and the 
affections that shine tiirough them. Man has the roots of his 
being struck deep into the nature of reality. On this bedrock 
are all his creative activities firmly based. 

A great writer on aesthetics, Theodor Lipps, regards artistic 
intuition as an act of Einfiihluug, wliich has been nanslated as 
“empathy ’ on the analogy of sympathy. If sympathy means feel¬ 
ing with, empathy means feeling into. When we cor template an 
object, wc project ourselves into it, and feel its inward rhythm. 
All production is an attempt .at reproduction, at an approach 
to things seen and heard and felt. If a work of art fails, it is 
generally due to its lack of empathy. In a Sanskrit drama 
Malavikagniniitra (ii. 2), where the picture fails to bring out the 
beauty of the original, the failure is attributed to imperfect 
concentration {sithilasamddhi) of the p.iinter. The mdid concen¬ 
trates on tiie material, becomes tlioroughly possessec; by it, gets 
as it were firsed into it, absorbs it, and remoulds ic according 
to its own ideals and thus creates a work of art. This act of pure 
contemplation is possible only for perfectly free m nds which 
look at the objects with utter humility and reverence. This 
freedom is as rare as that purity of heart which is the condition 
of seeing God, It is a state in which all our energies are heightened, 
tautened and sublimated. We draw or jiaint, not with our brains 
but with our whole blood and being. 

Art is the utterance of life. It is the expression of the soul's 
vision and is not wholly rational. It oversteps the limits of the 
rational and has, in Bacon’s phrase, .something strange in its 
proportion. The artist’s attitude to the universe is more one of 
acceptance than of understanding. He sees tlic burden cf mystery 
in all things, though he does not shudder in fear of it. He tries 
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to pluck the mystery out of the thing, and present it to us. 
This, he is able to do, not by means of his reason, but by a riper 
reason, his intuitive power, which is the nexus, the connecting 
link, between the appearance and the reality, the flesh and the 
spirit. Until we have the inevitable fusion of the divine and 
the temporal, the subtle interpenetration of the spirit through 
the whole man, we will not have the quiet fire that burns, the 
lightning flash of vision that illuminates the darkness of the 
earth and the virgin apprehensions that take away the sting 
from the pains of mortality. All great artists, who have the 
subtle, spiritual appeal, convey a stillness, a remoteness, a 
sense of the beyond, the far away. 

In my Hibbert Lectures on An Idealist View of Life, I com¬ 
plained that many of our best writers are too intellectual and 
did not attain to the heights of real greatness. They touch the 
mind but do not enter the soul. For great art, what is needed 
is inspiration and not intellectual power, what the Indian poet 
Dandin calls natural genius (naisargikl pratibhd). Great art is 
possible only in those rare moments when the artist is trans¬ 
planted out of himself and does better than his best in obedience 
to the dictates of a daimon such as Socrates used to say whispered 
wisdom into his ears. In tho.se highest moments, the masters 
of human expression feel within themselves a spark of the divine 
fire and seem to think and feel as if God were in them and they 
were revealing fragments of the secret plan of the universe. 
Matthew Arnold said that, when Wordsworth and Byron were 
really inspired. Nature took the pen from their hands and wrote 
for them. In other words, they are activities of the pure spirit, 
manifestations of the human consciousness, at its highest, 
purified by detachment and disinterestedness. Some of our best 
writers skim the surface, look on it, examine it but do not take 
the plunge. That is wliy they do not feed, refresh and renew 
the spirit. Their works are not works of art but exercises in 
ingenuity. They have intellectual power, technical skill but not 
that rare adequacy of mind which engenders strange values 
from another world, through the perfect arrangement of a few 
colours on the canvas or a few lines of poetry. 
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But, lei. it not be forgotten that the true work of art is charged 
with thought. It is not the expression of mere emotion. A good 
deal of system and symmetry, of reflective determinateness is 
involved in the unfolding of the artist’s experience. A Beethoven 
symphony or a Shakespeare play has one indivisible inspiration 
but its expression involves elaborate labour on the intel¬ 
lectual plane. This labour is the effort of man to create its 
embodiment. 

As consistent thinking is not creative thinking, as intellectual 
verse is not inspired poetry, in conduct respectability is not 
righteousness, Merc correctitude of behaviour is not the last 
word of morality. It may he conventional good form but it is 
not creative good life. The moral hero is not content with being 
merely moral. When Socrates refused to escape from prison, he 
did not bcha\'e like the conventional good man of his age who 
would have wriggled out at tlic first chance. Jesus’s behaviour 
before Pilate is not motived by prudential morality. Common 
sense and woildly wisdom tell us that if a doorway opens for 
a man who is in pri.son, he is a fool if lie docs not make use of it. 
Holiness is however different from vulgar jirndenci^. It is an inner 
grace of miture by which the spirit pnvilics itself of worldly 
passions and appetites and dwells in patient, confidem communion 
with the universal spirit. 'J'liosc who liave this chastity of mind 
and .spirit which lies at the very heart and is the parent of all 
other good see at once what is good and hold to ihat and for 
its sake humble themselves even unto tlcath. Welbbe ng, comfort, 
luxury, all these things which moan so much to ihc common 
run of men, leave them indifferent, if they are not felt as burden¬ 
some hindrances to the heroic life of creative love. This is true 
not only of the well-known sages of India and Greece, the prophets 
of Israel and the saints of Christendom, but also of the many 
obscure heroe.s of the moral life who go below the precise formulas 
and get at the social asj^iralions from which they ar>se and lead 
humanity forward. 

Most of ns are slaves of impulse and emotion, habit and 
automatism. W'e arc not normally aware of thp large influence 
of automatic thinking, of mental habit and the great hold which 
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our past experience has on our present outlook and decisions. 
Human nature has in it the tendency to set or harden into fixities 
of habit. There are habits not only of the body but of the intellect 
and the feelings. Anything strange or uncommon appears to be 
immoral, for it is contrary to tbe routine habits which are settled 
—what we may call the social conscience. We live or try to live 
by a code which we have not examined but have accepted 
without adequate consideration. Wc eat and drink, play and work, 
attend to business and adopt hobbies not because we have 
chosen these activities for ourselves but because the environment 
in which we grew up indicates them for us. We accord to society 
what it expects from us, fulfil the duties which our station 
assigns to us. This is passive acquiescence, not active creation. 
We do not live our lives but in a sense are lived by our condititions. 
But this cannot go on for long, unless we surrender our thought 
and will and reduce ourselves to the level of automata. Our 
little understood urges from within, our likes and dislikes, our 
passions of greed and ambition soon produce conflicts. Society 
makes large demands on our life and adaptation to them is not 
always easy. Sometimes, we may feel that we are acting as 
traitors to humanity, by obeying the rules which our narrow 
group imposes on us. Often, personal relationships happen to be 
unfulfilled. Life, that sphinx with a human face and the body 
of a brute, asks us new questions every hour. The backward or 
those who are still children in the game of life allow their acti¬ 
vities to be governed by automatic attractions and repulsions 
but their activities are by no means free. To hold the balance 
between instinctive desires and cravings and social obligations 
is the task of the moral life. Only when man attains unity, 
when he has discovered his whole nature and ordered it, has he 
the right to say “I will.” His free decisions seem then to come 
of themselves and develop of their own accord, though they 
may be contrary to his interests and inclinations. They infringe 
on the ordinary routine of life and bring into it a new type of 
power. These creative decisions cannot be-foreseen, though they 
may be accounted for in retrospect. Though they defy antici¬ 
pation, they are thoroughly rational. There is a wide gulf between 
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mechanical repetition and free creation, between the morality 
of rules and tlie life of spirit. 

V. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND ITS IMPLICAIIONS 

Religion is, in essence, experience of or living i-.ontact with 
ultimate reality. It is not a subjective phenomencn, not mere 
cultivation of the inner life but the apprehension of something 
that stands o\'er against the individual. The real i;; known not 
as the conclusion of an .argument but with the certainty of a 
thing experienced. We cannot jirovc the reality of God in the 
same way in which we prove the existence of a chair or a table. 
For God is not an object like otlicr objects in namre. God is 
spirit whicli is distinct from the knowing subject or the known 
object. All proofs for tlie existence of God fail because they 
conceir'e ol God as an objective re.ality. .Spirit is life, not thing, 
energy not immobility, something real in itself and by itself, 
and cannot be compared to any .substance subjective or objective. 
The divine is manifested in spiritual life or experience. It is 
given to us in life and not established by ratiocination. 

Though leligious experience is analogous in some respects to 
the other manifestations of spiritual activity, such as scientific 
genius, artistic creation or moral lieroism, it cannot be identified 
with any of them. It is unique and autonomous. Tie spirit is 
at home with itself in religion and its life satisfies every side 
of our being. The peace which we obtain through it is not mere 
emotional satisfaction. In it the mind becomes irradiated with 
the divine light and obstinate questions of reason find an answer. 
The will loses its irresoluteness as it becomes one with the divine 
will. Spiritual geniuses posse.ss the highest that man can possess, 
constant contact with the creative principle of which life is the 
manifestation, coincidence with the divine will, seiene calm, 
inward peace which no passion can disturb, no jersecution 
can dismay. 

Any iihilosopliic account of the universe must censider all 
known data, our hopes and fears, our efforts and endeavours. 
While philosophy aannot take anything for granted, it cannot 
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ignore the testimony of religions experience to the nature of 
ultimate reality which it also seeks to apprehend. If art initiates 
us into truth, if the object of poetry is “truth which is its own 
testimony” (Wordsworth), it may well be that even religious 
experience makes a real contribution to the understanding of 
the world, and possesses a profound metaphysical significance. 
It is our duty as seekers of truth to listen with reverence to the 
judgments of those seers who have cultivated the religious 
sense and arc specially endowed with a fine discrimination in 
matters of spirit. 

Simply because there are persons to whom religious experience 
is unknown, we cannot say that it is either unreal or impossible. 
Our limited experiences are not the standard for all. There are 
many for whom beauty is a word and music only a noise, but 
that does not mean that there is no reality in the artist's 
experience. Again, religious experience is exceptional only in 
the sense that all genius is exceptional. It does not mean that 
the experience cannot be verified by those who talce the necessary 
trouble. Even though all of us may not give utterance to the 
voice of spirit, still it finds an echo in the depths of our soul. 
To suggest that men who have religious experience are mental 
invalids is inconsistent with the well-known fact that some of 
the greatest mystics arc men of remarkable intellectual power, 
shrewd discrimination and practical ability. 

The sceptics dismiss the experiences of saints and mystics as 
due to unsoundness of mind or psychological tricks. They are 
perhaps justified by tlie history of religious experience where 
it has often been confused with emotional thrills and edifying 
feelings. This fact only reminds us of the need for careful scrutiny 
and examination of what claims to be religious experience. 
Simply because religion has often been mistaken for what it is 
not and got mixed up with fantastic notions and wanton cruelties, 
we cannot disregard the entire field of religious experience as 
baseless. We are not willing to dismiss sense perception as illusory 
simply because we have dreams and hallucinations. Our experi¬ 
ences are liable to misinterpretation and our judgments are not 
infallible. We are nowadays reverent even to the experience of 
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ghosts; we need not be nide to the experience (f God. If we 
adopt a narrowly rationalist view, not merely religion but all 
the higher activitie.s of mind become unmeaning anc pathological. 
Such a view narrows the range of vision of the hi man mind. 

Thougli religious experieuce has developed into varied doctrines 
and expressed itself in different inlellcctual notalions, there is 
a certain kinship of tlic spirit among the religious geniuses 
who have made their m.'irk on history, wlio join hands across 
the centuries and hid us outer into the kingdom of the spirit. 
They affirm that the self perceives directly the uliimate reality 
which is there, existing in its own right, untoixhed by the 
imperfections of the world. It is iiilimately prc.sent to and in 
ourselves. Truth, beauty and goodncs.s arc not .subjective fancies 
but objective facts, Tlioy are not only ultimate values included 
in the purpose of the world but sujiieme realities. Their objecti¬ 
vity ;ind sovereignty .are sometimes brought out b} calling them 
attributes of God. We have a cousciousjicss that we belong to 
that which is ultimately real. Again, we cannot eliminate the 
element of mystery in religion and .-iltempt to measure the 
transcendent and the eternal Iry linilc and tcmpoial standards. 
Any effort to make religion ahsohitcly rational would be to 
misconceive its e.ssen(ial character. Baron von Hugel has a 
pregnant observation on thi.s question. To expect clearness with 
regard to the knowledge of the Supremo, he says, “indicates 
a thoroughly unrca.sonable, a self-contradictory habit of mind.”' 
When we hear enthusiastic descriptions of ultimate reality, it is 
well to remember Lao 'Tsc’s dictum that he who knows the Tao 
may be recogni.sed by the fact that he is reluctant to speak of 
it. Plato in his Seventh Epistle declares his intention of pub¬ 
lishing nothing on his Idea of the Good: “There is no writing of 
mine on this subject nor ever shall l)e. It is not capable of ex¬ 
pression like <hher brandies of study but as the result of long 
intercourse and common life spent upon the thing, a light is 
suddenly kindled as from a leaping spark, and when it has 
reached the soul, it thenceforward finds nourishmei t for itself.” 
The mystics appeal to us to build the ideal society, ;he universal 

■ Essays and Addresies on the Philosophy of Religion, First Series, p. lOO. 
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republic where there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek 
nor barbarian, where all men qua men are of equal worth. Religious 
geniuses arc devotees of the ideal of universal brotherhood, 
based on the conception of the sanctity of the human person. 

While those who share the experience do not seek for proofs 
for the existence of spirit, but feel immediately certain of what 
is experienced, proofs have to be offered for those who do not 
share the experience. The rationality of the faith requires to be 
demonstrated. Tliough the famous arguments for the existence 
of God may not be logically conclusive, they show the inadequacy 
of naturalistic explanations. Nature is not its own raison d'etre. 
No part of it contains its own explanation. There is in the 
procession of events we call nature, the emergence of higher 
qualities whereby, as Browning put it, “out of three sounds we 
frame not a fourth sound but a star.” Life emerged out of the 
non-living when the cooling earth was able to support life. 
Physico-chemical explanations are admittedly inadequate for 
life, and for the rise of mind and personality. The characteristics 
of the higher level cannot be deduced from those of the lower. 
While science can describe the precise circumstances under 
which higher qualities emerge, it cannot say why they do so. 
Naturalistic evolution which attempts to account for the develop¬ 
ment of new species by the theory of accidental variations 
preserved by selection and fixed by heredity assumes a series 
of miracles. We must grant an intention of nature to account 
for the co-ordination of complementary variations in a manner 
beneficial to the organism and its transmissibility to its descen¬ 
dants. Bergson in his Creative Evolution suggests that the evolu¬ 
tion of the species is not the result of the mechanical action of 
external causes but is the expression of a vital impetus operating 
in individuals, carrying them in a given direction towards ever 
higher complexities. The theory of vital impetus is an admission 
of the mystery of life and its movement. The more we examine 
organic evolution, the more do we find that there is very little 
of the random. Life grows to some end and the end is the growth 
of spirit. A universe that has produced man cannot be indifferent 
to his highest good. 
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Any process is intelligible in view of the end it aims at achieving. 
The character of the different stages and their qualities are deter¬ 
mined by the end. In the cosmic proce.ss, we find that life uses 
matter for its instrument. Similarly mind uses the living organism. 
The highest order of being called spirit which is mhid illumined 
by the ideals of truth, goodness and Ireauty is rooted in human 
intelligence and grows from it. The universe attempts to realise 
these ideals and cannot be understood except in ihe light of 
them. They are not only the goal of the universe in tJie temporal 
sense but are tire timeless principles in the light of which alone 
the universe becomes intelligible. 

Professor Alexander is juepared to concede that “deity” 
which is the next higher quality to emerge is the explanation 
of the world process, though for him it is yet nen-existent, 
though the world is striving for its existence. It is yet an ideal 
and an existent only in so far as the tendency is ojierative in 
the world. It is always to come but never comes. It is the name 
of the next higher quality which is to emerge but which has 
not yet emerged. In a sense, Alexander’s “deity” is not the 
creator but the created. It cannot serve as the explanation of 
the world, if it docs not exist and operate in some sense. It does 
not yet (ixist in the temporal .sense. It must therefore exist in 
a timeless way. This world has meaning and value only in so 
far as it realises in time and existence that which transcends 
time and existence. No explanation of the cosmic process is 
possible v'ithout a transcendental reference. 

The cosmic process is sometimes traced to an exper menting 
life force with whic h Bergson has made us familiar. The advocates 
of life force are impressed by the inadequacy of purely naturalistic 
explanations. They hold tliat life force will continue to produce 
higher types of existence. They have sufficient faith in the 
trustworthiness of life force and its responsiveness to our deepest 
aspirations. Bergson suggests that it discovers original solutions 
to the problems set by external conditions and overcomes 
obstacles in an intelligent way. If we are so certain that the life 
force will behave in a reasonable and purposive way, it is not 
fair to think of it as an unconscious agency. If it is the operative 
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principle of the cosmic process and contains, as Bergson suggests, 
the essential characteristics developed in the different lines of 
evolution in a state of reciprocal implication, “instinct and 
intelligence being mere views, taken from two different points, 
of that simple reality,” then it is unmeaning to call it vital 
impetus or life force. In his latest work on The- Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion, Bergson argues that the creative energy, 
the principle of life in general which inward intuition reveals, is 
to be defined as love and is God Himself,' 

God is the timeless spirit attempting to realise timeless values 
on the plane of time. The ideal of the cosmic process which at 
the same time is its goal and explanation is real in one sense 
though wanting to be realised in another. The ideal is the greatest 
fact in one way and a remote possibility in another. The values 
which the cosmic process is attempting to achieve are only a 
few of the possibilities contained in the Absolute. God is the 
definitisation of the Absolute in reference to the values of the 
world. 

There are aspects in religious experience, such as the sense of 
rest and fulfilment, of eternity and completeness, which require 
the conception of a being whose nature is not exhausted by the 
cosmic process, which possesses an allfulness of reality which our 
world only faintly shadows. This side of religious experience 
demands the conception of the supreme as self-existence, infinity, 
freedom, absolute light and absolute beatitude. On the other 
hand there are features of our religious experience which require 
us to look upon God as a self-determining principle manifested 
in a temporal development, with wisdom, love and goodness as 
his attributes. From this point of view God is a personal being 
with whom we can enter into personal relationship. Practical 
religion presupposes a God who looks into our hearts, knows 
our tribulations and helps us in our need. The reality of prayer 
and sacrifice is affirmed by the religious life of mankind. It 
assumes the reality of a concrete being who influences our life. 
To leave the Absolute in abstract isolation dwelling in Epicurean 
felicity is to reduce it to an ornamental figurehead who lends 
' E.T. (1935). P- 320 - 
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an atmosjjhere to an essentially agnostic view of the cosmic 
process. The permanent reality beyond the transient world of 
struggle and discord is also here and in everything. In religious 
experience itself there is no conflict. The supreme satisfies both 
sets of neeis. But for philosophy of religion, the cen’ral problem 
is to reconcile the apparently conflicting views of the supreme 
as eternally complete and of the supreme as the self-determining 
principle manifesting in the temporal process. 

In Greek thought, Plato and Aristotle conceived the Divine 
being as self-sufficient in His own perfection and undisturbed bj'' 
any changes of the world. Plato sets up a hierarchy of Ideas 
with the Idea of Good at its apex, h'or Aristotle, God is the 
unmoved mover, a thought thinking itself, self-enclosc<l, operative 
only by the appeal of its own perfection. The God of the Hebrews 
is of a different type. He is personal and active in history and 
interestcid in tin; changes and chances of tliis developing world. 
He is a being who holds communication with us. Christianity 
represents a blend of the Hebrew and the Greek traditions, 
though it has not yet succeeded in reconciling them. 

The Hindu is aware of tliis fundamental problem and as 
early as tlie period of tlie Upanisads wc li)id attempts to reconcile 
the doctrine of the changeless perfection of the Absdute with 
the convicticai that God is also responsible for this changing 
world.* 

The way in which the relation between the Absolute and God 
is here indicated is not the same as tliat either of Sarhkara or of 
Bradley, though it has apparent similarities to their doctrines. 
While the Absolute is the transcendent divine, God is the cosmic 
divine. While the Absolute is the total reality, God is the Absolute 
from the cosmic end, the consciousness that informs and sustains 
the world, God is, so to say, the genius of this world, its ground, 
which as a tliought or a possibility of the Absolute lies beyond 
the world in the univers;d consciousness of tlie Absolute. The 
possibilities or tlie ideal forms are tlie mind of the Absolute or 

' For the viOH.s of the Upani.sad.s, the Bhagavad Cllta and ihe great 
teachers, Saihlcaia, ftaiftanuja and Madhva, see the writer';; Indian 
Philosophy, vols. j and ii, second edition. 
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the thoughts of the Absolute. One of the infinite possibilities is 
being translated into the world of space and time. Even as the 
world is a definite manifestation of one specific possibility of the 
Absolute, God with whom the worshipper stands in personal 
relation is the very Absolute in the world context and is not 
a mere appearance of the Absolute. 

When the Old Testament says, "Before even the earth and the 
world were made, Thou art God from everlasting, and world 
without end,” it is referring to the Absolute and not to God 
who is organic with the world process. The Absolute is joy: 
God is love. Joy is a self-existent reality, an absolute which 
does not depend on objects but only on itself. The divine power 
of love spends itself on the objects of its love without expecting 
any return from its self-expenditure. In the course of the cosmic 
process, God accepts an clement of the given, certain necessities 
which His will does not approve, though He is struggling to trans¬ 
form them through His creative effort. God appears to be finite 
in the process though His infinity reveals itself when the world 
plan reaches its fulfilment. 

In a famous passage of the Microcosmos, Lotze repudiates the 
objection to the personality of God, which affirms that the 
distinction between self and not-self is essential for the existence 
of personality and as the divine self is infinite and therefore 
has no other, it cannot be personal. Lotze’s answer to this 
difficulty is that while the contrast between self and not-self 
is an invariable accompaniment of personality as known to us, 
it is not an essential quality of it. The contrast is characteristic 
of human personality but not of the Divine. But if the being 
of God is a positive activity, this activity has meaning only 
when it is opposed or limited by conditions which are 
not created by itself. Whether or not the contrast of self 
and not-self is essential to personality, human or divine, life of 
a personal being is not possible except in relation to an environ¬ 
ment. If God has no environment on which He acts. He cannot 
be personal. If God is personal. He cannot.be the Absolute which 
has nothing which is not included in it in every possible sense of 
the word. 
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God can only be a creative personality acting on an environ¬ 
ment, which, though dependent on God, is not God Though the 
acting of God is not forced on Him from without, still it is limited 
by the aclivities of human individuals. The personality of God 
is possible only with reference to a world with its imperfections 
and capacity for progress. In other words, the being of a personal 
God is dependent on the existence of a created order. God 
depends on creation even as creation depends on God. In the 
sphere of thought, being and non-being are opposites. The being 
of whicli we have experience is not absolute being. Whatever 
falls short in any degree of absolute reality has in it an admixture 
of non-being. In the world of experience, we ]ia\e a conflict 
between being and non-being. In and through their mutual 
hostility, the world exists. If there were no non-being, there 
would be jio being. Each presuppo.scs the other. 'J'he two are 
not related to each other as the carj.)enter to the wood or as 
the potter to the clay. 

The world exists in and tlirough an act of self-assertion. The 
self which asserts itself and which .say.s “I am” is th<: divine self. 
Over against this self, this will to be, is the infinitude of non- 
being, the passive resistance which has to lie met and overcome. 
Tlie spirit of God moves over the waters, the formless matter, 
the totality of possible existence.' Vital impetus and raw matter 
are, for Bergson, the complementary aspects of .cieation. We 
cannot eliminate the dualism between subject und object, 
between Gcd and the given in the process of the universe. 

At the beginning, God is merely the knower witli ideas and 
plans, which are realised at the end when the world becomes 
the express image of God. Tfie difference between the beginning 
and the end is analogous to the difference between the “I” and 
the "me.” 'fhe "me” become an adequate representation of the 
“I” at the end. All things move towards the creator When the 
creator and the created coincide, God lapses into the Absolute. 
Being in a sense which both attracts and eludes oar thought 
is the ideal goal of becoming. In attaining this goal, becoming 
fulfils its destiny and ceases to be. 

Cp, Gahaiiam gambhlrani . , , aprakctani salUam. lig, Veaa, x, 129. 
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Creation marks the beginning of this world with time, though 
not in time. The Newtonian conception of time as a prior frame¬ 
work within which events happen, which is said to flow on at 
an even pace without cessation and without end, is now given 
up. Time has no existence apart from events. It is a conceptual 
construction from the experience of successive events. The uni¬ 
verse though unbounded is said to be finite. It has a beginning 
and an end. If we give up this view we will be committed to 
the belief in the eternity of this world. A dualism of God and the 
world where one of them will have a precarious, illusory existence 
will result. The ideal of the world is not an ever elusive perfecti¬ 
bility, working ineffectively above the world of the actual but 
what is most real and decisively operative in it and will one 
undated day be achieved. 

Evolution and history belong to the world and are real and 
not mere appearances or illusions. God is not absolutely timeless, 
though He is not in time in the sense that His whole being is 
subject to succession and change. Though God does not consist 
of a succession of states, succession is real for Him. The future 
has meaning for God who executes designs in the sphere of the 
created order. In a sense God Himself is subject to change. 
There is a stage in which He attempts to realise an ideal and 
another in which the ideal is realised. The contrast between the 
ideal aimed at and the actual is real for God. 

Again, what appears in subhuman forms as tendency or striving 
becomes in man conscious will which is guided by the idea of 
value. Men are active agents, not passive participants in the 
return of all things to God. They can work with God or turn 
away from Him. The religious soul who has direct contact with 
the Divine in an experience where the distance between the 
subject and the object, the lover and the beloved is overcome 
identifies itself with the Divine will and participates in the 
creative work of God. Wlien once the possibility of working 
out an evolutionary manifestation of values is accepted, God 
becomes the agent of creation achieving.power, light and love 
through the overcoming of inertia, darkness and death. The 
self-existent Absolute becomes for this world with its resistance 
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of finite things to the unity of the whole, God, co npassionate, 
consenting:, helpful, the soul of truth in all things and the saviour 
of mankind. He redeems the corrupt and reconcile! the hostile, 
evolves rliythm out of chaos. God's work does not cease 
until He has fashioned immortal sulistance out of evanescent 
nothingness. 

The Ab;«iluie transcends not merely its finite but also it.s 
infinite exjiressions taken singly or in a finite number. In its 
range of expression or degree of exprcs.sivene.ss, tlie Absolute 
transcends all finite limits. Tlie question of imminence and 
transcendence does not arise witli reference to the Absolute. 
For immanence implies the existence of an Otlier in which the 
Absolute is immanent. Hat the Ab.solnte represents lie totality 
of being and there is nothing otlier than it. The Absolute is in 
this world lu tlie sense that the world is only an actualisation 
of one possibility of the Absolute and yet there is much in 
the Absolute beyond this possibility which is in process of 
realisation, 

God is the Absolute with reference to this possibility of which 
He is the source and creator. Yet at any moment God transcends 
the cosmic process with its whole contents of space and time. 
He transcends the order of nature and history until His being 
is fully manifested. When that moment arises, the word becomes 
flesh, the whole world is .saved and the historical proiess termi¬ 
nates. Until then. God is partly in pokntda, partly in act. This 
view is not pantheistic for the cosmic proce.ss is not a complete 
manifestation of the Absolute. 

So far as the Absolute is concerned, the creation of the world 
makes no difference to it. It cannot add anything to or take 
away anything from the Absolute. All the sources of its being 
are found within itself. The world of cliange does ne t disturb 
the perfection of the Absolute. “Though suns and universes 
would cease to be. Every existence would exist in thee” (Emily 
Bronte). We cannot say that the world follows from the nature 
of the Absolute even as the conclusion of the syllogism follows 
from the premise.s, as Spinoza would have uS believe. The 
Absolute is the ground of the world only in the sense that a 
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possibility of the Absolute is the logical prius of the world. 
The world would not be but for this possibility in the Absolute. 

As to why this possibility arose and not any other, we have 
to answer that it is an expression of the freedom of the Absolute. 
It is not even necessary for the Absolute to express any of its 
possibilities. If this possibility is expressed, it is a free act of 
the Absolute. Hindu writers are inclined to look upon the act 
of creation more as the work of an artist than that of an artisan. 
It is lila or free play. The world is the work of an artist whose 
works are worlds. His fertility is endless. Sarhkara says that 
the world originates from the supreme without effort [aprayat- 
nenaiva), on the analogy of sport (lildnydyena), like human breath 
[purusdnihivdsavat ],' 


VI. CONCLUSION 

True religion is born of spirit, not of flesh and blood, not of 
codes and customs, not of races and nations. The life of spirit 
consists precisely in being free from these things and in pene¬ 
trating into true being. Systems of theology and codes of conduct 
are elaborated for the sake of the large numbers who have no 
first-hand experience of religion and so require to be directed 
in the way of religion. So long as there are men who have not 
reached the spiritual level in which there is immediate contact 
with the divine reality and are therefore dependent on the exper¬ 
ience of others, there is justification for authoritative religion. 

Dogmas and codes are not an absolute embodiment of religious 
truth. They express particular stages in man’s spiritual develop¬ 
ment. What is revealed is distorted and assimilated according 
to the make-up and spiritual development of the persons receiving 
them. The intuitive seer understands the variety of theological 
doctrines and codes. They are but attempts to express the 
inexpressible, to translate into human words the music of the 
divine. In the face of the ineffable glory, nothing avails save 
the renunciation of the artist and the austerity of silence. The 
creed we adopt, the label we bear is la'-gely accidental. We stay 
» Samkara on Brahma Siitra, i. I. 3. 
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in the fold in which we are born simply because we are more 
at home in it than in any other. The dogmas and rites employed 
by religion for its expression and diffusion are only means for 
bringing about that elevation of the soul which c an dispense 
with them all. To bestow a .sacred character on raciil traditions 
is to give a false turn to the. life of spirit. To submit the in¬ 
finite spirit to finite forms leads eventually to the enslavement 
of spirit. 

Intellectualism admits the possibility of attainii g a perfect 
system of divine knowledge. Tt refuses to see the super-being 
of God and denies the mystery of religion. It confuses the 
reflection of God in the mind of man with divine nature itself. 
It give.s to Ihe outward forms of the historical process an absolute 
justification. Intellectual religion pledges us to rigid definitions 
and obsolete dogmas. It encourages a hardness of belief almost 
mathematical in its rigidity. It does not believe in any half-tones 
between wfiitc and black, any fine shades between truth and 
falsehood. In its anxiety to bend all individual wills to the purpose 
of the group and establiish .social cohesion, it enforces rites and 
obligations peculiar to the group and ignores the claims of 
humanity. It declares that what it affirms is the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Difl'erent systcm.s of theology 
acquire a sacred significance which is absolute and unchangeable 
and this leads te) a quenching of the spirit. 

The spirit in us is life and it resists death in all its forms, 
blind instinct, unthinking custom, dull obedience, intellectual 
inertia and spiritual diyncss. A man’s religion must be his own 
and not simply accepted on trust or imirosed by authority. 
While trust and authority may put him 011 the way. it is his 
own independent search that will take him to the goal 

Religion is a manner of life depeiulent on tlie discipline of 
one’s being, body and mind. It is to make oneself ol a certain 
quality, to fa.shion one’s being to a certain temper to reshape 
the stubborn world, to .so change one's life as to enter the vital 
movement oi the universe. Creative power of the spir t has not 
yet been seen in its widest scope. It has not yet aehie\ed its full 
stature. Civilisation-is in its infancy, and religion yet in the 
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making. Human progress is to be defined as the process by 
which society is transformed increasingly in a spiritual way. 
The world is unfinished and it is the task of religion to go forward 
with the task of refining it. 

On this view, religion is not quiescent but combative, exposing 
the hostility and hollowness of the irreligious principle. It means 
a profound dissatisfaction with the existing state of humanity 
and an active preparation for a new life, whether it be the 
kingdom of heaven on earth or beyond. Religion is an eternal 
revolutionary because no order of life can ever satisfy it. It de¬ 
mands the most radical transformation of man and society 
It will not be content until a new social order with basic economic 
justice, racial brotherhood and equality, free intellectual and 
spiritual co-operation and true friendship among the nations is 
established. So long as man has to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, he will spend his energies in the pursuit of food, 
but if society is organised with courage and vision so as to secure 
for all its members food, clothing and shelter, the individuals 
will be freed for the pursuit of the higher things of the mind and 
spirit. If a radical change in what may be called the mechanics 
of living is brought about, the art of living will receive a fresh 
impetus and the destiny of humanity will be achieved. 

It is not enough to change outward forms and institutions. 
We must transform the feelings and passions of men. We require 
not a revolution in opinion but a revolution in behaviour. False 
intellectualism has led us to prefer in artistic life the supremacy 
of form to content; in politics, organisation to liberty; in morals, 
authority to personal experience; and in religion, orthodox 
systems to spiritual life. A discipline of our whole being including 
the emotions which are the springs of action is essential for 
restoring to the world the inspiration which it has lost. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MY OWN 
THOUGHT 


I. INTRODUCIOKY 

We cannot ])rize too higJily the endeavours which Professors 
Muirhead and Radliakrishnaii have been making to give Indian 
Philosopliy its proper piace in the World’s Thought by arranging 
for a volume dedicated to Contemporary Indian l.-’hilosophy in 
the Series in which have alrea<Iy appeared tlie volumes on British 
and American thought. India glories in her philosophic past, 
but on account of her new relationship with Western Philosophy 
and Western Science, she has to incorporate many new ideas 
into her old scheme in order to make it workable in the modern 
world. Various methods have been hitherto folkwed by the 
writers in the Scries above referred to; some have had a perfected 
system of their own, which (liey only summarise in their essays; 
others cull out a chapter from their general contribution to 
thought; others give mainly biographical details w.th an inter¬ 
spersing of reflection. Not liaviiig publislied hitheno any com¬ 
pleted system of my own, I arn obligcal to seek another method. 
In the small contributions that I have hitherto made to Indian 
and Europiean Philosopliy, I have followed tlie method of con¬ 
struction through critical exposition, and even though a perfected 
system of my own has not been in print, I thought it might 
not be irrelevant to take certain portions from my writings in 
order to show what line a completely systematised philosophy 
would take for me. This method may not exclude altogether 
some little biographical detail, in order tiiat it may give to my 
philosojihic thought a certain background on which might be 
seen the rough caitlines of the picture 1 wi.sli to draw. 

As I have been looking at the evolution of my ovm thought 
from my early years, I cannot but wonder how the pendulum 
has swung exactly to the other extreme. 1 definitely remember 
the day, when, as an Undergraduate, in tlie year iQO'i, who had 
as yet hardly passed his teens, I was inducing my nephew not 
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to offer Philosophy as one of his optional subjects at the B.A. 

I was myself going to offer Mathematics, and why any Science 
which was not as precise as Mathematics was entitled to any 
serious study was to me beyond comprehension. On a deeper 
consideration, however, of the reasons which might have led 
me to take such a hostile attitude towards Philosophy, I have 
now found that this dislike of Philosophy was not due to the 
subject itself, but to the books which were prescribed in the 
University in those days, as well as to the method of teaching 
of the subject adopted in my college. The only books which 
students were asked to study in the Bombay University in those 
days were Mill's Logic, Aristotle’s Nicotnachean Ethics, Wallace’s 
Kant, and Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, and this was 
to me no very tempting intellectual fare. Nor had the teacher, 
who had been teaching the subject for about thirty years, any 
relieving feature in his method of exposition which could attract 
and inspire a young ambitious student. Dislike for the books 
and for the method of teaching, therefore, it seems, was trans¬ 
ferred, in modern psychological terminology, to the subject 
itself, and the result was that if small things could be compared 
to great, I hated Philosophy, as Saul did Jesus before the 
enlightenment came. 

II. AN EARLY SPIRITUAL MONADISM 

Unconsciously, however, the impulse of Philosophy was strong 
within me, and even though I took my B.A. in Mathematics, 
even while I was a Fellow at the Deccan College, Poona, and 
when, as yet, I had made no systematic study of Philosophy 
at all, and had not even heard that Leibniz was the founder of 
Monadism, while I was once observing a cricket match for about 
six hours on the college grounds, the thought came to me power¬ 
fully that the whole Universe might be regarded as full of Spirit; 
and as soon as I went to my room I began to put down on 
paper the thoughts which had struck me in that great day- 
reverie. It was inevitable for me, however, to start with a 
Pluralistic cone ption of Spiritued Reality,- because that was 
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the conception which was likely to give satisfaction t) the enquir¬ 
ing mind in its earlier stages; and the result was my unconscious 
philosophising in a monadistic-spiritualistic vein. I take the 
liberty of c[uoting the following excerpt from one of my earliest 
writings on “The Centre of the Universe" (1908) because it 
gives in an autobiographical manner the starting-point from 
which my thought was to proceed in succeeding years. It will 
be evident to any scrutinising reader that I was at that time 
under the spiritual influence of Carlyle, and was philosophising 
after the manner of Tcufelsdrocck: 

“Our Profo.ssor was generally suppo.seil to be an eccentric man. 
Careless in his dress, unmindful of the ni.inners which tl; e fa.shion of 
his time im[iosed on him, indifferent to his ccpials, and heedless of 
those who posed as his superiors, he uevend heless ma lifested his 
precious soul to those fortunate few who, after a long apprentice¬ 
ship, had come to win his confidence. To tho.se who judged him from 
what he seemed to be, he appeared more or less a lunati;; and they 
were enc^ouraged in this belief by the doctrine of our Professor that 
'all Greatness is Lunacy.’ Our Prole.s.sor steadily main;ained that 
all great men must be lunatics, and that it was these lunatics who 
were the salt of the earth. Our Profe.s.sor wa.s thus kne wn by the 
humorous title oi the ‘Apostle of Lunacy.’ 

"The present writer was one of the fortunate few who had won 
his confidence, though it must be admitted th.rt he only wrought up 
the rear among them. Long would he listen, and with ever-increasing 
interest, to what his master would impart to him. He has seen him 
pouring out his soul in those fits of fantasy when, like a hinatic, he 
seemed to be ’of imagination all compact.’ His lectures were never 
given regularly; lor I'Cgularity was not a word to be found in his 
dictionary. If he was regular in anything, it was only in his irregu¬ 
larity. ’Why bind ourselves by the fetters of Time and Space,’ he 
used to exclaim, ’let us succumb to their i)ower if they at all force 
us, but what is the use of courting voluntary impri.sonment ?' Itolling 
in a fine frenzy, the eye of our Professor glanced from Heaven to 
Earth, from Earth to Heaven. In the searchlight of his criticism, not 
the smallest or the darkest cranny of the Universe remained 
unillumin.;ited 

’’The present writer has been fortunate enough to hear him on 
several topic.s. anil his. great wish has been that what was in his 
thought should not die out. He must make apolog;y to his master 
for having published his thoughts against his will; for it must be 
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remembered that the Professor, following the bent of his eccentricity, 
is very averse to having his thoughts published. If, in doing so, the 
present writer has disobeyed the Professor, it is only because the 
consideration of the spread of Truth has weighed with him more than 
that of disobedience. And it is in the animation of this thought that 
he strings in the following pages his master's reflections on the 
Centre of the Universe. 

"One day while he was in a pensive mood, with his mind focussed 
on a transcendental thought, I happened to sit at his feet, expecting 
every moment that his long and deep meditation might bring forth 
something worth hearing, when he suddenly began to think aloud 
in the following strain; 'The Centre of the Universe! Will not a 
discussion of this Centre lead to important truths? Is not the Centre 
of anything .suppo.sed to have peculiar iiroperties? And are not 
people tempted to find out the Centro of anything, even when there 
is none? The fact is that people want to find unity in diversity, and 
order in chaos. Arc they not hopelessly tempted by their "idol” of 
regularity ? As in geometry, they know that a circle lias got a centre, 
as in geography they assume that there is a centre of the Earth, as 
in astronomy they loolc upon the Sun as the centre of the planetary 
system, so do they try to find the Centre of the. Universe. As in the 
former cases, they give the centre a definite position in space, even so 
do they consider that the Centre of the Universe is restricted by 
space. And herein they are mistaken. The Centro of the Universe is 
either Nowhere or Everywhere.’ 

"You will now ask me what is my own philosophy of the Centre 
of the Univcr.se. The old Archimedes said that if he could get a 
fulcrum for the Earth, he could lift its whole weight with the least 
effort, I say, in a similar style, that if we can come to know the 
Centre of the Universe, wc shall have solved the Problem of Problems! 
'J'he questions that can be asked about this centre are the ‘where’ 
and the 'what'; and the ‘where’ determines the ‘what,’ Where is the 
Centre of the Universe? 

"I .Summarily answer Everywhere. Man is but a speck when com¬ 
pared to the Earth, the Earth is but a speck when compared to the 
Solar system, and the Solar system vanishes before the Universe I How 
ridiculous would it then be to suppose that the centre of this infinite 
Universe is restricted toany place! Men had rather diewith shame than 
entertain such a foolish idea! Where then is the centre of the Univer.se ? 
Everywhere! Every particle of this infinite universe is its centre! 
Every particle of water, every particle of wind, every particle of 
matter is its centre, or, we had better say, hides its centre. The centre 
is rather in the particles than the particles themselves! The particles 
may perish, but the centre does not! It is indestructible imperishable; 
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without end, and without beginning! Weapons cai not pierce it, 
fire camioc buiii it! In Geometry, tliey speak of the centre of a circle 
as the one single point from, which the ilistances to the circumference 
are all equal. And is tlii-s not true of the centre of the Universe, 
namely, ils Presiding Element, that it is only one, anl equally near 
to all? Again, they endow the centre of the Earth vith the power 
of attracting everything on its surface—with the pover of Gravita¬ 
tion. How far, then, would this be true of the centre 01' the Universel 
How pow'arful would the Gravitation of this centre be! Conception 
fails to make an estimate of the Force with which all creation 
gravitates tow'ards the Presiding Element! The Presiding Element 
is Everywhere! The Universe is but an Infinite Circle, with its Centre 
Everywhere, and Circumference Nowliere! " 


This excerjDt will suffice to sliow iiow I was alriiady full of a 
spiritual idea even though I did not know how to philosophise 
about it. Th(! early liatred of Philosophy had now given place 
to a new search, and I was tints brought to think that I must 
study my own Indian Philo.sojrhy, especially a.*- I had been 
taking an acute iiitere.st in flic Sanskrit language, and was full 
of respect for one of its greatest pliilosopbcrs—Saihkarachurya. 
I also feel myself bound to mention at tins plact that when I 
happened to pay a visit to Bejiarcs from Poona in October 1908, 
I had been to see the remnant of the Mutt of S iriikaracharya 
at Benates, when on a cool evening 1 happened to hear the 
devotional songs of Saiiikaracharya recited in the Mutt, which 
made me pause and think how a so-called Advaita Philosopher 
could at the same time make room for devotional songs in his 
philosophical teaching. I'hat to me was a crux, which impelled 
me to study Indian Philosophy all the more. Just at this time 
I suffered a physical breakdown in my health which took some 
time to disappear, during which my mind turned definitely 
spirit-ward. As a consequence, the problem became all the more 
insistent for me how to juslify spiritual experience in terms of 
philosophic thought. I definitely recollect that after that date 
I began a serious study of European Philosophy, with the intent 
of finding in Eastern and Western philosophic thought a justifica¬ 
tion for the spiritual life. 
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III. BRADLEY AND SaIwKARA; WARD AND RAMANUJA; MCTAGGART 
AND SAMKHYA 

One of the first things I noticed in the course of a few years 
of my study was that in Philosophic thought the East was East, 
and the West was West. This was not a thing which I supposed 
was desirable. The problem of philosophy to me was one and 
identical all the world over, and there was no distinction of 
country or race in the world of thought. I felt it, therefore, 
necessary to say that Indians should not remain content with 
the study of Indian Thought, but should study European 
Thought also; and that the Europeans should not remain content 
with the study of their European Thought, but should study 
Indian Thought as well. In fact, I advocated a definite correlative 
study of Indian and European Philosophy. It was thus that 
I wrote an article "On the Study of Indian and European Philo¬ 
sophy” in 1914, in which, among other things, I said; 

"It is with the view of showing that Indian Philosophy is as rich 
and varied as European Philosophy that we wish to enter here on a 
brief correlation of different types of philosophy in India and 
Europe, It is not until we have shown that Indian Philosophy has 
such great similarities with European Philosophy that we can under¬ 
stand the importance of our own I’hilosophy: it is not until then 
that we can understand the signific.ance of Dciissen’s words ‘Indians, 
keep to your philosophy.’ The ccjrrelation must necessarily be brief, 
and in order that this brevity may be attained, we shall devote 
more attention to the similarities than to the differences, 

"To begin with, we might note the great resemblance between the 
ancient metaphysical systems of India and the present metaphysical 
systems of the West. The Absolutism of Bradley has numerous points 
of contact with the Advaitism of Saihkaracharya. Both suppose that 
the Absolute is the only ultimate real. With both, God is different 
from the Absolute. With both, God is unreal as compared to the 
Absolute, Both consider that our souls, our bodies, the worldly 
objects that we see, are ultimately appearances. And both hold 
that Space and Time are only phenomenal, and arc transcended in 
the Absolute, Such a dictum involves that the Absolute be super¬ 
moral, beyond good and bad. And we find that with Saihkara and 
Bradley, the Absolute transcends moral relations. Moreover, with 
regard to the content of the Absolute, both Samkara and Bradley 
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hold that It is of the nature of intuitive experience. It is usual to 
speak of Samkara’s Absolute as being of the nature of the unconscious, 
but those who will think deeper will find that Samkara's Absolute 
is Sat, Chit and Ananda, that i.s Being, Thought and Bliss. Royce 
points out that though Bradley talks of a personal Ab.solute as 
being an intellectually dishonest conception, still Bradley’s Absolute 
‘despite all Mr. Bradley’s objections to the self, escapes from 
self-hood only by remaining to the end a self’ (The World and the 
Individual, i, p. 5.52). And if this interpretation be correct, Saiiikara’s 
Absolute Conscjousnes.s, Bradley’s Absolute lixperience and Royce's 
Absolute I’er.sou differ, if at all, only in names. . . . Noe i.s Samkara 
a determinist, as is ordinarily supposed. He does allow freedom to 
souls in the sense that they art! free so far as they expres.s the eternal 
purposes of the Absolute, an<l in this be is on a par with the other 
Idealists. Tlie great difference between Itoyce and Sarhkara is that 
while the former says that the soul comes into existe'ice in time, 
Sarhkara sa;/s that, seeji from one point of view it is eternal, while 
seen from another and higher, it is merely an appearance as com¬ 
pared with the absoluteness of the Ahsohite, which is Bradley’s 
position. This, as the reader will sec, is not determii ism in the 
ordinary sense, What we have tried to represent is that Saihkara’s 
Philosophy may be best described as an Absolutism, or a Spiritual 
Monism, but not as a mechanistic, dcterniiiii.stic Pantheism. 

"Other pliilosiihers we must treat more briefly. Rfimanuja’s 
system, which is a. numerically pluralistic but a qualitatively monistic 
system, has it.s best parallel in the theism of Professor James Ward, 
and in Personal Idealism generally, rej-ircsentcd by such writers as 
Rashdall, Ramanuja’s Absolute is God and the world, the world 
including souls. Such is also the Theism of James Ward ( The Realm 
of Ends, p. 2.\z), and of Prote.starit Christianity generally. William 
James has a clever remark in his Pragmatism, where he talks of the 
‘pantheism’ of the Anglo-Hegelian school ‘having influenced the 
more studious members of our prote.stant ministry, and having 
already blunted the edge of the traditional theism in protestantism 
at large’ (Pragmatism, p, 17). 

"Coming to other systems, we find a great resemblanci: between 
the plural souls of the Sarnkhya without a ruling God, and the 
‘system of selves or spirits, uncreated and eternal, forming together 
a unity but not a conscious unity’ of tlie non-tlieistic Idealist, 
McTaggart:, Both of these differ from the theistic mon.idism of 
Leibniz, vho postulates a God, as pre-establishing the harmony 
between one monad-and another, and between microcosm and 
macrocosm. And it is curious to find that while Mcl'aggart’s 
philosophy is non-theistic, Sarnkhya is also nirisvara (God-less). 
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“There are many other correlations between Indian and European 
1‘hilosophy, into which we do not here enter for want of space. 
Not only is metaphysical correlation possible, but also epistemo¬ 
logical, logical and ethical. We can easily find parallels in European 
Philosophy for the nihilism of the Madhyamikas, the subjectivism 
of the Yogacharas, the Representationism of the Sautrantikas, and 
the Presentationism of the Vaibhashikas (Cowell and Gough: 
Translation of Sarvadarianasamgraha, p. 15). The resemblances 
between the Aristotelian Logic and the Logic of Gautama are 
written in such 'text and capital letters that he who runs may read 
them.' The Hedonism of the Charvakas may be paralleled by that 
of the Epicureans; the rigorism of the Bauddhas by that of the 
Stoics; and the threefold ethical ideal of the Bhagavad Gith, namely, 
its activism, its ideal of duty, and its self-realisation by those of 
Eucken, Kant and Green respectively.” 


IV. RELATIVISM AND TRUTH 

After these early essays the first definite period in my work on 
philosophic subjects was connected with Greek Philosophy, One 
of the great Greek Philosophers who was the first to catch my 
attention was Herakleitos. It was well known how he propounded 
the law of Relativism. He said there was no absolute distinction 
between night and day, between life and death, between good 
and bad. The sea, he said, was both purest and foulest water. 
It was purest for fish, but foulest for men, thus pointing to the 
conclusion that there was no absolute nature of sea-water. In 
my discussion of Herakleitos' philosophy (1916), however, I saw 
that there was a point at which my Relativism broke, namely, 
at God, a fact which was acknowledged by Herakleitos himself: 

“If we ask Herakleitos whether his law of Relativism holds good 
in the case of God, he gives two different answers at two different 
places. Once he says that the law of Relativism holds good even 
about God; the First Principle, he says, is willing to be called Zeus, 
and unwilling to be called Zeus: AiyeaOat ovk iOiAei kuI idiAei 
Zrjvds oHvofia. But he says elsewhere that the law of Relativism stops 
at God, even though it holds good about men: to God, he says, all 
things are fair and good and just, but men hold some things unjust 
and some just: fiiv dety xaAd vdvra xai Ayadd xal SCxaia, 

&vdpumoi Si d flip dSiKa SireiAij^aaiv, & Si dlxaia. The conclusion 
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at which lierahleitos arrives is that ‘God is both da\' and night, 
war and peace, surfeit and hunger; but He takes various shapes, 
just as fire, when it is mingled with spices, is named according to 
the savour of each.' In short, says Herakleitos, every oi:e gives Him 
the name he pleases; ovo/id^eTM KaO’ ■^dovfjv iKaatov." 

The upshot of such a doctrine is that Relativi.cm has no 
application to Divine Life, while its proper sphere of application 
is only to the phenomenal and ephemeral sphere. In this, I 
heartily concurred with Herakleitos. 

Protagoras failed to see this inapplicability of the law of 
Relativism to God. He applied it to the piienomenal and ephe¬ 
meral sphere, and he supposed tliat Herakleitos’ philosophy 
gave him sufficiimt justification for this. Aristotle, wl o saw this 
point cleverly, in his criticism of Protagoreanism first tried to 
take away the Heraklcitcan bottom from Protagorean relativism. 
It is well known how he tells us that the nemesis of the 
Herakleitean doctrine of Ilux was reached in the extreme doctrine 
of Cratylus, who did not think it rigid to say anything’, but only 
moved his finger, and who rebuked his master for h iving said 
that it was impossible to step twice into the same ri\'er, for he 
thought that this could not be done even once, for, he said, 
“in the very process of your stepping into the river, the waters 
have run off’’ (Metapkysica, loio. a. 10-15). Then again, 
Aristotle said, exactly like Kant, that it was only the permanent 
that could changt;, and that it was only from a pre-existing thing 
that cliange or motion could take p)Iaoe; and in addition that the 
process of ch;mge could not go on ad infinitum, and that there¬ 
fore there is no meaning in the idea of ince.ssant change: “ If a thing 
is coming to he, there must be somctliiug from which it comes to 
be and sometliing by which it is generated, and this pre cess can¬ 
not be ad infinitum'' {Metapkysica, loio. a. 20-22). The last 
criticism that Aristotle p:)assed on the Herakleitean dc'Ctrine of 
flux was that its author had unduly extended the sphere of 
application of the idea of change from his immediate surround¬ 
ings to tlie whole ijniverse. Granted tliat what immediately 
surrounds us is always in process of destruction and generation 
—this is, be it remembered, not even a fraction of the whole— 
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it would thus be juster to acquit this part of the world because 
of the other part than to condemn the other because of this. 
So that, says Aristotle, it is evident that there is something 
whose nature is changeless, and if we were given the only 
alternative between "rest” and “change” as predicates of the 
Cosmos, we had rather decide for “rest” than for “change” 
(Metaphysica, loio. a. 28-36). Protagorean Relativism was 
attacked by Aristotle also for other reasons than its Herakleitean 
origin. Percipients, according to him, were not all on the same 
level. The judgments of different people wore not equally valid; 
e.g. the judgment of the physician and the judgment of the 
ignorant quack were not equally decisive in regard to a disease 
[Metaphysica, loio. b. 12-14). Finally, the most important 
criticism that Aristotle passed upon Relativism was that it did 
not take any account of “Differences of Value” and that it had 
no adequate theory of “Truth." I heartily concurred with 
Aristotle in his view of Absolute Truth, when he said that so 
far from there being any question of Degrees of Truth and 
Error, there were only Degrees of Error. Trutli is one, absolute, 
and immutable, and that is in God. To quote from my essay on 
Aristotle’s Critique of Protagoreanism (1916): 

“The most important criticism, however, which Aristotle passes 
on the relativistic sceptic is where he says that the sceptic does not 
recognise differences of worth among things. If opposite courses 
are equally welcome to our opponent, asks Aristotle, ‘why does he 
not walk early some morning into a well or over a precipice, if one 
happens to be in his way.? Wfiy do we ob.serve him guarding against 
this, evidently not thinking that falling in is alike good and not 
good ? Evidently he judges one thing to be better and another worse.’ 
It is in this last remarkable sentence rijjAov d/ia ort rd fiev (IeAtiov 
'unoXafipavti to 6 ’ ov fie^Tiov (Metaphysica, 1008, b. i8-ig), that 
Aristotle shows an insiglit th.at is wonderful. It is the argument 
from difference.s of value among things which is the final answer 
to the relativistic sceptic wtio would say that to be or not to be is 
to him equally welcome. Aristotle does definitely say that there is 
a more or less in the nature of things; to ye. u'lWov kuI ijtTov 
eveOTtv ev rij ifivaei rtov Svjcov (Metaphysica- 1008. b, 32-33). He 
who thinks that two and two make five is, according to Aristotle, 
less wrong than he who thinks that they make a thousand (ibid.. 
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1008. b. .34-35). The absolute truth in such a case is that two and 
two make four. The nearer a thing is to the norm, the less of an 
error it would be. Thus it follows that while there is an Absolute 
Truth, there are various degrees of error. It would be wrong 
according to Aristotle to say that there are degrees of Truth. In 
his ^'ery original theory of Truth, Aristotle would ;ay that Truth 
is one, but error infinite. This would in fact be necei.sitated by the 
metaphysical consideration that while, according to him, all the 
sublunary things are callable of motion and so aie emblems of 
infinite error, the First Mover is himself unmoved and so is the 
emblem of Absolute Truth." 


V. IDliNTITV OF TllOUr.HT AND BEINC 

In pursuing my studies on Greek Pliilosoplicr.s, I was once 
greatly astoni.shcd to sec liow Parmenides, the great Greek 
Ontological philosopher, and Samk.iracharya, the great Indian 
Vedanti-st, had made e.xactly .similar att.icLs on the conception 
of the Idea or the Universal. 'The question, which both had 
raised, was—fs the Idea or (lie Universal fully immanent in 
the P.irticulars, or not? If it is fully imm.'incnt, it is distributed 
in so many Particulars. If it is partly present in the Particulars, 
then it is divisible. It is, therefore, either many or divisible, 
and henc(; is iiot enlitlcd to the name of "Universrd.” This was 
the criticism which Parmenides and fiaiiikaracharya alike passed 
on the conception of the Universal; .ind this led me on to the 
closer study of Parmenides himself, llis identification of Thought 
and Being seemed to me to bo quite analogous tc^ the Indian 
identification of "Sal” and "Chit.” Zeller and BurmT had inter¬ 
preted Parmenides in a inalcrialistie fashion, and I could not 
sympathise with their interprclation. 1 went, tliercft re, to study 
Parmenides from Ihe Soiirees, and I found there w is a fallacy 
lurking in the materialistic interpretation, which I criticised as 
follows in my Essay on Aristolle's Criikism of the Eleztics (1919): 

"The meiging togctlicr of substantival and adjecthal existence 
has, for Parmenides, not, merely a logical .significance, but a meta¬ 
physical siguific.ince as well. A.s, from the logical po;nt of view, 
Parmenides asserted tlie unity of subject and })redicate, so, from 
the metaphysical point of view, he as.serts the unity of thought 
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and being. ydp avrd voeTv iaxlv re Kal elvai, said Parmenides. 
This very thought he reiterates in his Poem once more when he 
asserts, rairov &' iaxl voelv re Kal ovvckev iaxi votjfia'. ‘thinking 
and that by reason of which thought exists are one and the same 
things' (Fairbanks, First Philosophers of Greece, p. go, i. 40, and p. 96, 
I. 94). Plato and Aristotle understood these expressions quite cor¬ 
rectly as implying an identification of the real and the rational. 
Some modern critics, however, have rejected this interpretation, and 
have found in Parmenides' phiIo.sophy a crass mtiterialism. Burnet 
thinks it a mistake to call Parmenides the father of Idealism; on 
the contrary, he says that all materialism depends on his view of 
reality {Early Greek Philosophy, p. 208). He asserts that it would be 
a Platonic anachronism to regard Parmenides as having made a 
distinction between appearance and reality {ibid., p. 209, n. 3). We 
find Zeller also crediting Parmenides with the idea of a mere globular 
form of ultimate being, ‘a fixed and homogeneous mass, sym¬ 
metrically extended from its centre on all sides’ (i. 589). Zeller, 
however, admits a little further on that we would be justified in 
rejecting this description as metaphorical, only if we could otherwi,sc 
find any indication that Parmenides conceived Being as incorporeal 
{ibid.). 

"The fundamental mistake of Burnet and Zeller and other similar 
interpreters of Parmenides consists, in the present writer's opinion, in 
their fallacious identification of analogy with fact. Shutting their eyes 
deliberately to the general tenor of Parmenides’ Poem, which is 
unmistakably ontological, these critics have iiinned their hope on a 
single passage which is as follows:— avxdp enel irti/in? TTv/iaxov, 
xereXta/ihov earl TjdvxoOev, eiKVKXov apalpr^^ ivaXlyKiov SyKfp 
fieaaoOsv iaorraXig vdvvfi. 

"Now anybody who will take the trouble of interpreting this 
pas,sage will see immediately that Being is here ‘compared’ to a 
sphere, and not ‘identified’ with it. It must be remembered that 
Parmenides here uses the word ivaXlymov which implies that he 
regards being as ‘resembling’ a sphere. It is gross injustice to the 
.spirit of Parmenides to pin one’s interpretation of him on a single 
passage without looking to the tenor of tlie whole, and then to 
distort it in such a way as to make him self-contradictory. Once 
the foundations of a materialistic interpretation are laid, Burnet 
has no difficulty in raising an equally materialistic edifice on it: 
the Being of Parmenides is 'a finite, a .spherical, motionless, corporeal 
plenum’ {Early Greek Philosophy, p. 208), and later he adds the 
word ‘continuous’ {Thales to Plato, p. 68). If Parmenides regarded 
Being as finite it was partly becau.se he had not yet risen to the 
sublimer conception of Melissos who regarrded Being as infinite. 
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and partly because he was yet under the thraldom of the Pythagorean 
identification of fmitude and goodness. A.s a matter oJ' fact, all the 
epithets which Burnet inter[)rcts materialtstically could also be 
interpreted in an idealistic .sen.se. To crown all, the fo^o^ving excerpts 
from Parm'mides' Poem should be eloquent enough tc support our 
interpretation: ‘Being is without beginning, and is ii destructible. 
It is universal, existing alone, immovable, and without end. Nor was 
it, nor will it be, since it now is, . . , Powerful necessity holds it in 
confining bonds, . . . Therefore Diviirc Right docs not permit Being 
to have any end. It is lacking in nothing; for if it lacked anything 
it would lack everything’ (Parmenides’ J'oem, ii, 59-80)," 

Other commentators on Parmcnicles were not affected by this 
materialistic jaundice. Adamson understood Parmejiides to have 
at least risen to the conception of the Non-corporeal, if not to 
that of the In-corporeal, that is, mental or psychical exi.stence. 
Gomperz interpreted Parmenides’ philosophy in a Spinozistic 
fashion. The Material Being of Parmenides was incoi testably a 
Spiritual Being as well: it was universal Matter and universal 
Spirit at once. This was at lea.st not an unfair interpretation. 
A Spinozism is much nv.irc of an Ontologism than a crass 
Materialism could be. It is unfortunate that Burnet did not see 
that the identical meaning whicii lie later found in the two 
questions "Is it, oris it not?’’, and “Can it be thought or not?" 
{Thales to Plato, p. 67), laid the axe at tlic root of his early 
materialistic interpretation. 


VI. THE STATIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INFINITESIMALS 

Even though, therefore, Parmenides and his scliool carried my 
full sympathy, I could not explain how Zeno’s plausible argu¬ 
ments could hold the field for so long a time, and no r.dequate 
answer be given to them. Zeno had proved by a sleiglit-of-hand 
that motion was inconccivalilc; but e.xperience forbadt' such a 
false view of rhe universe. Equally false was the explanation 
of motion which Plato and Aristotle had themselves to offer 
as due to the initiation of the Soul; it wa.s no less mythological 
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and crude. Plato and Aristotle had played out their cards; Zeno 
had remained unbeaten; the problem was what trump-card 
could modern Mathematics and Science show ? 

“The fact is that Zeno could not be finally answered until it comes 
to be definitely realised that motion i.s a spatio-temporal relation. 
It is neither a purely spatial, nor a purely temporal, function. It 
consists of a correlation between places and times. As a modern 
mathematician has cleverly put it, ‘there is motion when difierent 
times . . . are correlated with different places; there is rest when 
different times . . . arc correlated with the same place, . . . Motion 
consi.st.s broadly in the correlation of different terms of t with dif¬ 
ferent terms of s.'^ In his arguments against motion Zeno with his 
right hand shows the card s and then withdrawing his right hand, 
with his left .shows the card /; we must compel him to show the 
cards simultaneously. All the Soifinsms of Zeno against motion, 
the flying arrow, the Achilles and the rest, depend upon a promiscuous 
huddling up of s and t and the clever passing off of one for the other. 
To put the whole thing mathematically, motion must be understood 
as defined by the differential coefficient dxjdt', it is neither mere 6 a 
nor mere (5t; it is a correlation of the two, different from either, 
and qualitatively new. It is this fact which hits been urged upon us 
by the Neo-Hcnikleitcan French philosopher, Monsieur Bergson. 
Time and again in his books he has urged that movement is indi¬ 
visible: ‘Motionless in each point of its course, says Zeno, the arrow 
is motionless during iill the time that it is moving! Yes, if we suppose 
that the arrow can never be in it point of its course. . , . To suppose 
that the moving body is at a point of its course is to cut the course 
in two by a snip of the scissors at this point, and to substitute two 
trajectorie.s for the single tnijectory which we were first considering. 

. . . The other three arguments all con.si.st in supposing that what 
is true of the line is true of the movement , . , which is regarded 
as decomposable and recomposablc at will’ (Bergson, Creative 
Evolution, pp, 325-8. Also Time and Free-will, p. 113, and Matter 
and Memory, p. 250), It may be easily shown that Zeno’s arguments 
could be disposed of by giving to motion the things which are 
motion's, 

“We mu.st not forget, h(.)wever, to take account of certain Neo- 
Zenoist tendencies of mtidern thought. As we have a rehabilitation 
of Heralcleito.s in Bergson, so wc have a rehabilitation of Zeno in 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. He preaches a philosophy of what he is 
pleased to call ‘static change’ (Principles of Mathematics, p. 350). 


' Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 473. 
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With an eloquence which cotnes out of intense appreciation, he 
expatiates on the capriciousncss of posthumous fame: ‘One of the 
most notable victims of posterity's lack of judgment is the Eleatic 
Zeno. Having invented four arguments, all immeasurably subtle and 
profound, the gro.ssness of subsequent philosopher; pronounced 
him to be a mere ingenious juggler, and his arguments to be one 
and all sojihisms. After two thousand years of continual refutation, 
these sopliistns wore rein.stated, and made the foundation of a 
mathematical renaissance. Ivy a German ])rofessor, who probably 
never dreatne'l of any connection between himself and Zeno. 
Weierstrass, by siricUy banisliing all infinitesiTnals, has at last shown 
that we live in an unchanging world, and that the ajrow at every 
moment of its flight, is truly at rest’ (ibid., j). 347). At rest, indeed, 
and with a vengeance! For does not Mr. Itussell say th.at all such 
conceptiotis as velocity, acceleration and force, whicii may to the 
slightest extent imply the existence of a changing, rioving world, 
are mere fruitful fictions {ibid., pp. 473, 482) of the .sciei tific imagina¬ 
tion? Is not Mr. Russell a tit as.sociatc of Weierstrasf in banishing 
the cfinception of the infmitesiinal, and in urging th.it there exist 
'no infinitesimal differences at all’? For are not inflr itesimals 'an 
attempt to extend to the values of a variable, the var ability which 
belongs to it idone’? And finally, does not Mr. Russell justify the 
sophism that the flying arrow is always at rest, as be.ng merely an 
illustration ol a very widely applicable |)latiludo that ‘overy possible 
value of a variable is constant'? {ibid., jt, 351). But the Nemesis 
of a static philosophy soon overtakes Mr. Russell. He bethink.s 
himself that Zeno may probtibly tuive erred; he may have erred 
‘in inferring (if he did infer) that, because there is no change, 
therelore the world must be in the same state at one time as at 
another' {ibid., p. 347). And, to crown all, he is in ;ho end com¬ 
pelled to reject the Achilles argument {ibid., p. 359) and favour the 
Tristram Shandy even though both are eiprally ridicukius, forgetting 
all the while that the rejection of the Achilles takes the bottom off 
the philosophy of rest! 

“Tiie fact is that the Inliiiite.simal Calculus cannol be so slight¬ 
ingly treated, as has been done by Weierstrass and Russell. The 
Infinitesimal Calculus has come to slay, and mathematicians can 
ill afford t.n despise its rules. 1 f the notions ol infinit)- .nnd continuity 
are to any extent valid—and that they are valid must be recognised 
by every thinker—the liifinitcsiinal Calculus must hold its own in 
spite of the Casca-like thrusts of Herr Weiestrass. V'ell might we 
say to Mr. Russell ‘El in. Unite?' His attack on the Infinitesimals 
is the unkindest cut of all. The Infinitesimal Calculrs supplies us 
with the only possible an. 5 wer to Zeno's sophisms," 
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When we have once understood how Zeno’s arguments can 
be disproved by the help of the Infinitesimal Calculus, we may 
know how Reality may no longer be regarded as a mere block 
universe, but that it may conceivably make room for motion 
and change. 


VII. THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

After my studies in Greek Philosophy, I gave myself to a 
consideration of Indian thought. In one of the volumes 
hitherto published on the subject, ConslrucHvc Survey of Upani- 
sadic Philosophy (1925), I discussed certain problems which 
might have a bearing on several subjects discussed in Con¬ 
temporary Thought. One of the important questions which the 
Upanisads discuss is the epistemological significance of "Self- 
consciousness,” The consideration which I gave to this question 
in Upanisadic Philosophy may be set down as follows: 

“Epistemologically, we are told in various passages of the 
Upanisads, it would not be pos.sible for us to know the Self in 
the technical meaning of the word ‘knowledge.’ Our readers might 
bring to mind the fact that Kant equally regarded Reality, as 
consisting of God and the Self, as technically unknowable. These 
were, he said, merely matters of faith. The Upanisadic answer is 
that it is true that God and the Self are unknowable, but they 
are not merely objects of faith, they are objects of mystical realisa¬ 
tion. Then, again, the Upanisads do not regard the Self as 
unknowable in the agnostic sense of the word, for e.xample, in the 
sense in which Spencer understands it. Rather, it is ‘unknowable’ 
from the standpoint of philo.sophic humility. 

“(i) The Atman, say the Upanisadic philosophers, is unknowable 
in his essential nature, ‘'f'hat, from which our speech turns back 
along with mind, being unable to comprehend its fulness, is the 
ultimate reality,’ says the Taittiriya Upanisad, ‘Of that, to which 
the eye is unable to go, which neither speech nor mind is able to 
reach—what conception can we have, excejit that it is beyond all 
that is known, and beyond all that is unknown?’ asks the Keno- 
panisad. The philosopher of that Upanisad says in an Augustinian 
mood that he who thinks he knows does not know, while he who 
thinks he does not know does really know. Cognoscendo ignorari, 
et ignorando eognosci. The Kathopaiiisad in a similar vein says that 
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'the Selt is not in the first instance open to the hearing men, and 
that even having heard him, many are unable to know him. Wonder¬ 
ful is the marl, if found, who is able to sjieak about him wonderful, 
indeed, is he who is able to comprehend him in accordar ce with the 
instruction Cif a Teacher’ (v, .sec. 13a). Wc .see in all these passages 
how the Alinan is to be regarded as unknowable in bis essential 
nature. 

“(ii) There is, liowever, another side to the subject of tie unknow- 
ability of Atman. The Atman is unknowable, becausi; he is the 
Eternal Subject who knows. How could the Eternal Knower, ask 
the Upanisad.s in various places, be an object of knowledge? ‘The 
Atman is the Great Being,’ sa,ys the SvetaAvatara Upanisad, ‘who 
knows all that is knowable; who can know him, who himself knows ?' 
In the Brihaclaranyakopanisad in various jvissagos, we are put 
in posse-s.sion 'if the. bold speculations of the philosopher Ysjnavalkya. 
‘That liy whom everything is known, how could he himself be known ? 
It is impossible to know the knower.’ ‘It would not be possible for 
us to see the seer, to hear the bearer, to think the thinker, and to 
apprehend him by whom everything is ajiprehencled.’ He is the 
eternal .seer without himself being seen; he i.s the etenal hearer 
without himself being heai-d; he is the only thinlter without himself 
being thought; he is the only comprchemlcr without anyone to 
comprehend liim; beyond him there is no seer, beyond him there 
is no hearer, beyond him there is no thinlccr, beyond aim there 
is no being who comprehends’ (v, see, i^h). Wc thus .see that 
the question of the unknowability of Atman has anotl er aspect 
also, namely, that he is unknowable because he is the Eternal 
Subject of knowledge and cannot be an object of kno'vledge to 
another bc-side him. 

"(iii) But this raises another fundamental question. Granted that 
the Self is the eternal knower of objects, granted also there is no 
other knower of him, would it be possible for the knower to know 
himself? This very subtle question was asked of Yajna'/alkya in 
another passage o£ the Brihadaranyakopanisad, and here again 
we see the brilliant light which the sage Yajnavalkya t’arows on 
the problem. It is possible, he says, for the knower to know himself. 
In fact, Self-knowledge or Self-consciousness is the ultimate category 
of existence. The Self can become an <.ibject of knowledge tr himself. 
According to the philosophy of Yajnavalkya, nothing is possible 
if self-consciousness is not possible. Self-con.sciousness is the ultimate 
fact of exjrerience. We see here how boldly Yajnavalkya regards 
both introspection and self-consciousness as the verities of exjrerience. 
We also see the nudity of the doctrines of Kant and Comte when 
they try to deny the fact of intro.spection. Introspection is a psycho- 
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logical process corresponding to Self-consciousness as a metaphysical 
reality. Self-consciousne.ss is possible only through the process of 
introspection. The Self is endowed with the supreme power of 
dichotomising himself. The empirical conditions of knowledge are 
inapplicable to the Self. The Self can divide himself into the knowor 
and the known. It is wonderful how Kant should have posited the 
T am I’ as the supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
transcendental, original and synthetic unity of apperception, and 
yet should have denied the reality of the corresponding psychological 
process of introspection. The answer of Yajnavalkya is that Self- 
consciousness is possible, and is not only possible, but alone real. 
King Janaka asked Yajfiavalkya what was the light of man? 
Yajnavalkya first .said that the light of man was the sun. It is on 
account of the sun that man is able to sit and move about, to go 
forth for work, and to return. 'When the sun has set, O Yajfiavalkya,’ 
asked King Janaka, 'what is the light of man?’ Yajnavalkya said 
that then the moon was the light of man. For, having the moon 
for light, man could sit, and move about, and do his work, and 
return. 'When both the sun and the moon have set,’ asked King 
Janaka, 'what is the light of man?’ 'Fire indeed,' said Yajnavalkya, 
'is man’s light. For having fire for his light, man can sit and move 
about, do his work, and return.’ 'When the sun has set, when the 
moon has set, and when the fire is extinguished, what is the light 
of man?’ asked Janaka. 'Now, verily,’ says Yajfiavalkya, 'you are 
pressing me to the deepest question. When the sun has set, when the 
moon has set, and when the fire is extinguished, the Self alone is 
his light’ (v, see, 13c). Yajnavalkya is here cleverly positing what 
Aristotle called ‘vorjrn;,’ the act of pure self-contemplation in which 
the Self is most mysteriously both the subject and the object of 
knowledge.” 

VIII. self-realisation: its ethical and mystical aspects 

Closely allied to the metaphysical problem of Self-consciousness, 
we have the ethical and mystical sides of what may be called 
Self-realisation. The question is not merely of the perfection of 
the various faculties of man, but of the realisation of the Self 
within. The Upani.sadic seers understand that what is meant 
by Self-realisation is the unfoldment and realisation of the Atman 
within us, instead of the insipid and souTless realisation of the 
various “faculties” of man, such as the intellectual, the emo¬ 
tional and the moral, in which sense Contemporary Moralists 
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understand it. Self-realisation, according to the Upanisads, is 
invariabl} connected with the enjoyment of bliss. This bliss 
cannot be measured in terms of pleasure and happiness. It is an 
experienc(; of its own kind : 

"Imleed, there cannot be .any pliysical .scale for the measurement 
of spiritual values, 'the bli.ss of Self-realisation is entirely of its own 
kind, absolutely stii generis. To cavil a.t the theory oi Self-realisa¬ 
tion by saving that the .Self 'is realised’ alr<;ady, and that therefore 
there is no necessity of 'realising' the Self seems to ns to be merely 
a listless evasion of the true signi/icance of Self-realisation. When 
Canon Ra.shdall says that the Self is rcaliserl already, he is speaking 
about a nietapliysical fact. On the other hand, when it is said that 
the Self is to la; roialiscd, we arc asked to take into account the whole 
ethical and mystical y>rocess by which the human being is gradually 
wcancil fremv the allurements of the not-Self, and the Self to be 
realised in its native purity and grandeur. It is in the doctrine of 
Self-realisation that the ethical and mystical processes meet, a fact 
to which we shall have to allude presently. It need hardly be said 
that by Self-realisation, as the Upanisadic seers understand that 
expression, is meant the unfoldment and the visualisation of the 
Atman within us, instead of the iii.sipid and .soul-less lealisation of 
the various 'faculties’ of ina.n, namely, the intellectual, tiie emotional 
and the moral, in which sense Bradley ajid other Kuropt an moralists 
have understooil that e.\.j)ression. The Brihadaranyakopanisad tolls 
us that the Atnian, who constiti,ites the Reality within i s as without 
us, is and caight to bo the highe.st (.ihject of our desire, higher than 
any phenomenal object of love, such as progeny, or wealth, or the 
like, because, the IJpanisad tells u.s, the Atman, bei.rg the very 
kernel of our existence, is neannost to us. 'If a man ni.iy say there 
is another object of love dearer to him than the Atman, and if 
another rejrlics that if there be Cod overhead he shall destroy his 
object of love, verily it sli.all so happen as this man says. Hence 
it is that we ought to meditate on the Atman as the only object 
of desire, hot liim who worships the Atman in this way, nothing 
dear shall ever peri.sli’ (vi, .sec. lau). 

"The ethical and mystic.il sides of Self-reali.satioii are fused 
together nowliere better tlian in that celelirated pa.ssaye from the 
Chandogya Upanisad. where having started an encpiiry as to what 
it is th.it induces a man to perform actions, and having answered 
that it is the consideration of happiness whicli impels hini to do so— 
for, we are told, luid he experienced unhapjriness in hit pursuit, he 
would not have taken any action at all—the author of the 
Chandogya Upanisad comes to tell us that real happiness is the 
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happiness which one enjoys in the vision of the Infinite, and that 
every other kind of happiness is only so-called, and of really no 
value whatsoever as contrasted with it. It thus comes about that, 
according to the author of that Upanishad, there are two radically 
different kinds of happiness, namely, what he calls the Great and 
the Small. Great happiness con.sists in seeing, hearing and meditat¬ 
ing upon the Atman. Little happiness consists in seeing, hearing, 
and meditating upon other things besides the Atman. Groat happi¬ 
ness is immortal; little happiness is perishable. If the question be 
asked, in what this Great happiness consists, the answer may be 
given, in Herakleitean fashion, that it consists in its own greatness 
and possibly not in its own greatne.ss! I’eople say that cows and 
horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, lands and houses— 
these constitute greatness. No, says the author, these rest in some¬ 
thing else, but the Infinite re.sts in itself. Great happiness is experi¬ 
enced when the Infinite is seen above and below, before and behind, 
to the right and to the left, and is regarded as identical with every¬ 
thing that exists; when the Being, that calls itself the T' within u.s, 
is realised above and below, before and behind, to the right and to 
the left, and is regarded as identical with everything that exists; 
when the Atman is seen above and below, before and behind, to the 
right and to the left and is regarded as identical with everything 
that exists. He who thus realises the triune unity of the Infinite, 
the I and the Atman, and experiences the truth of the Upanisadic 
dictum So'ham Atmd, is alone entitled to enjoy the highest happiness. 
One who comes to see this, and think about this, and meditate on 
this, really attains Swarajya; he loves his Self, plays with his Self, 
enjoys the company of his Self and revels in his Self (vi, sec, 14). 
In this way, according to the Chandogya Upanisad, the ethical 
Somm-um Bonum consists in the mystical realisation of the triune 
unity as the goal of the aspirant’s one-pointed endeavour.” 


IX. INTUITION, THE MYSTICAL FACULTY 

The question may be raised as to whether there is any faculty 
in man by which this realisation of the Self is to be attained. 
Indian Seers have always said that there is such a faculty, and 
that it is the faculty of Intuition. It is not merely an artistic 
or poetical faculty. It is not the mere sense of life, as some 
modern philosophers have understood it. It is the faculty of 
Mystical realisation. It lies at the back of all the faculties in 
man which ordinary psychology recognises. Instead of con- 
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tradicting Intelligence, Feeling or Will, it lies at the back of 
them all, I have discussed this question in my recently published 
work on Indian Mysticism (1932): 

"Mysticism denotes that attitude of mind which involves a direct, 
immediate, fir.st-hand, intuitive apprehension of God. When 
Mysticism is understood in this sense, there is no reason why it 
should be takiin to signify any occult or mysterious phenomena as 
is occasionally done. It i.s an irony of fate that a word which deserves 
to signify the highest attitude of which man is capable, namely, a 
restful and loving contemplation of Cod. should be taken to signify 
thing.s which are incomparably lower in the scale of be ng. Mysticism 
implies a silent enjoyment of God. It i.s in tliis sen.se that mystical 
experience has often been regarded as ineffable. It is not withemt 
reason that Plato, in lii-s 7th Fpistle, which is now regarded as his 
own genuine compo.sition, .says: ‘Thcro is no writing of mine on 
this subject, nor ever shall be. It is not c.-ipable of expression like 
other branches of .study. ... If 1 thought tlicsc things could be 
adequately written down and stated to the world, what finer occu¬ 
pation could I have had in life than to write whai would be of 
great service to mankind’ (341 c-e; vide Ihirnct, Thales to Plato, 
p. 221). 

"The ineffable character of mystical experience is closely linked 
with its intuitional character. It has been very often supposed that 
for mystical experience no separate f.iculty like Inti.ition need be 
requisitioned, but tliat Intellect, Feeling and Will might suffice to 
enable us to liave a full experience of God. Now it iS a matter of 
common knowledge that even for hciglits to be readied in artistic, 
scientific or poetic activity, a certain amount of direct and imme¬ 
diate contact witli Reality is re(piire(l. Far more is this the case 
in the malter of mystic.il realisation. It is thus wondciful to see how 
people like Dean Inge contradict themselves when once they declare 
that 'the procc.s.s of divine knowledge consists in calling into activity 
a faculty wliich all possess but few use, what we ma;/ call the seed 
of the Deiform nature in the human soul’ (cpjoted by belbie: Psycho- 
logy of Evligion, p. 257); and yet again that ‘there is no special 
organ for the reception of Divine or spiritual Truth’ (Philosophy 
of Ploiimts, i, 5). People who would otherwise openly side with 
Intuition, yet declare tliat Intellect alone is sufficient for the recep¬ 
tion of Divine knowledge; but their real heart-beat tel s us that they 
believe th.it not mere Intellect is siilliciont, but that a higher faculty 
is necessary. Intuiliop, so far from contradicting Intelligence, 
Feeling or Will, does penetrate .and lie at the back of them all. 
Intuition would not deny to Mysticism a title co I’hilosophy if 
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Intellect requires it. As it connotes a determinative Effort towards 
the acquisition of Reality, it implies a definite, prolonged and 
continuous exercise of the Will. Mysticism, pace Dr, Inge, necessarily 
makes a place for Emotion in a truly mystical life. It is strange 
that Dean Inge should fight shy of emotions, and deny to them a 
place in mystical life, when he says that Mysticism consists only 
in 'seeing God face to face’ (Philosophy of Plotinus, i, 3), We may 
venture to suggest to him that unless the emotions are purified, 
and are turned towards the service of God, no 'seeing of Him face 
to face,’ of which he speaks so enthusiastically, is ever possible. 
Thus it seems that Intelligence, Will and Feeling are all necessary 
in the case of the Mystical endeavour: only Intuition must back 
them all. It is this combined character of mystical experience, 
namely, its ineffable and intuitive character, which has served to 
make all God-aspiring humanity a common and hidden Society, 
the laws of which are known to themselves if at all. We may even 
say that they are known only to God, and not even to them!” 


X. THE MORAL CRITERION OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

It has, however, been a debated question as to how far Mystical 
experience is linked with Morality. In my opinion the answer 
is absolutely definite {Indian Mysticism, Preface, pp. 27-9). 
There would be no mystical experience and no development in 
it, unless there is a corresponding heightening of the moral sense. 
To try to achieve Mystical experience without a corresponding 
development of Morality is to enact the drama of Hamid without 
the Prince of Denmark: 

"The chief criterion of the reality of mystical experience is its 
capacity for the definite moral development of the individual and 
the society. It has been urged by critics of Mysticism that it tends 
on the one hand to a life of amoralism, and on the other, to a life 
of passivism. Dean Inge has said that those schools of Philosophy 
which are most in sympathy with Mysticism have been, on the 
whole, ethically weak; and he instances as a case in point what he 
calls Oriental Pantheism—as if it stands in a category apart— 
which regards all things as equally divine, and obliterates the dis¬ 
tinction between right and wrong {Studies of English Mystics, 
p. 31). It is to be remembered that he also points out that there 
are two dangers to which such a mysticism is liable—Antinomianism 
and Quietism. Antinomianism teaches that he who is led by the 
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spirit can do no wrong, and that the sins of tlie body cannot stain 
the soul; while Quietism teaches a life of contentment with anything 
whatsoever by sitting with folded arras (ibid., pp, 30-1). Now 
it is to be remembered that this criticism of Mysticism comes from 
Dean Inge, who i.s more of a mystic than anything else; end a Mystic, 
saying that Mysticism starves the moral sense, is only attempting 
to throw stones at a glass-house in which he is himself living. On 
the other hand, we find that a true life of Mysticism teaches a full- 
fledged morality in the individual, and a life of absolute good to 
the society. We can scarcely find in the world's ethical literature 
anything that would come up to the very clover arid accurate 
analysis of the different virtues which Juaneivara makes in his 
JnaneWari (M.M., pp, 71-107) in point of excellence of analysis, 
boldness of imagination or accui'acy of portrayal. A Mystic like 
Jnane^vara who insists on these virtues can scarcely be regarded 
as teaching tlie 'effacement of all distiiudions between right and 
WTong.’ If wt go to I’lotimi.s, we find the same perfectio 1 of moral 
virtues in m;vstical life insisted on. ‘The vision,’ he tells us, ‘is not 
to be regarded as unfruitful. In this state tlie perfect s )ul begets 
—like God himself—beautiful thoughts and beautiful virtues’ 
(Enneads, 6. 9. 9), .St, Teresa akso speaks of the peace, calm and 
good fruits in the soul attaiuetl by contemplation on God, and 
particularly of three graces; ‘'I'he first is a jicrcoption of the great¬ 
ness of God, w’hich becomes clearer to ns as we witness niore of it. 
Secondly, we gain self-knowledge and humility as we see how 
creatures so base as ourselves in coinjiarison with the Creator of 
Such wonders, have dareil to offend Him in the jiast, or venture to 
gaze on Him now The third grace is a contempt of all earthly 
things unh^ss they are con.secrated to the service of so gre; t a God’ 
(The Interior Castle, 6. 5. 12), St. John of the Cross teachei that ‘in 
a truly mystical life, a knowledge of God and His attributes over¬ 
flows into the understanding fi’om the contact with Him, and the 
soul is admitted to a knowledge of the wisdom, graces, gifts and 
powers of God, whereby it is made, so beautiful and rich' (Cant. 
14. 16. 24. 2). Ramadasa also tells us the same story when he .speaks 
of the moral results produced iu a my.stic by contemplation on 
God (M. M., pp. 394-5). Then, again, so far as the utility of the 
mystic to Society is concerned, wc inay almost regard it as a truism 
of Mysticism that a Mystic who is not of supreme service to Society 
is not a Mystic at all. It is true tliat here again there are tempera¬ 
mental differenc(!S among mystics. One mystic may choose more or 
less to be of a guietistic, and another more or less of an activistic 
type. But the fact remains that in either case he is of supreme 
value to mankind l)y calling their attention from moment to 
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moment to the vision and greatness of God. Thus Dean Inge's 
denial of the title of a Mystic to Thomas a Kempis, because the 
latter teaches Quietism, can hardly be justified. There have been 
mystics who, like Aristotle's God, have moved the world by their 
divine contemplation. They might be called, what a psychologist 
calls them, men of a world-shaking type. St. Ignatius is a case in 
point, and James speaks of him assuredly as 'one of the most 
powerfully practical human engines that ever lived. Where, in 
literature,' he asks, 'is there a more evidently veracious account, 
than in St. Teresa, of the formation of a new centre of spiritual 
energy?' (Varieties of Religious Experience, pp, 413, 414). Plotinus 
also tells us that 'Those who are inspired, those who are possessed, 
know this much, that within them they have something greater 
than themselves, even if they do not know what. From what they 
feel, from what they speak, they have some conception of that 
which moves them as of something higher than themselves' (Enneads, 
5. 3. 14). Rufus Jones narrates how mystics have their consciousness 
invaded by the in-rush of a larger life: ‘Sometime.s they have seemed 
to push a door into a larger range of being with va.stly heightened 
energy. Their experience has been always one of joy and rapture. 
In fact, it is probably the highest joy a mortal ever feels. Energy 
to live by actually doe.s come to them from somewhere. The universe 
backs the experience’ [Studies in Mystical Religion, p. xxx),” 


XI. CONCLUSION 

One can see from what has been said hitherto what my opinions 
are in regard to some of the main subjects which are on the 
anvil of Contemporary Thought. It is clear that I have given 
only a rough outline of my views through a critical exposition 
of some of the problems attempted in Ancient and Modern 
European and Indian thought, and that I have not stated them 
deliberately, and on my own behalf. To have given a full account 
of my opinions on various philosophical subjects within a short 
compass would have been impossible; to have given only an 
aspect of my thought would have been like doing injustice to 
the whole. I hope, however, that my readers may forgive me 
for this. One can see, nevertheless, how_ I was inclined from 
early days to spiritual life; how I thought that a correlation 
between Indian and European Philosophy was not only possible 
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but necessiiry in the interest of the development of Philosopliy 
in general; how I sympathised with the doctrine that Relativism 
failed at God; how I regarded “Truth” to be One, and its existence 
to be only in God, while all other things were full oi error; how 
the ontological strain of thought interested me; hov/ I thought 
that a place must be made for motion and change {ven within 
a static philosojihy; how Self-consciousness was not only possible, 
but alone real; how there were ethical and mystical sides to 
the problem of Self-realisation; how Intuition was the only 
faculty by which this Self-realisation could be attained; and 
how, linall>i, mystical experience had no meaning apart from 
moral development. These were the problems which affected 
my thought until I took up my position in the Allahabad 
University in 1928. I am much indebted to the opportunities 
which 1 have lead at the Allahabad University to widen my 
philosophical horizon during the last few years of my stay there. 
These years have cjpened out a new intellectual vista before me, 
enabling me to define more accurately to myself my own position 
in philosopliy from the side of contemporary devekpments in 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Psychology and Religion. I only hope it 
may please Providence to enable me to place my views on these 
matters before the philosophical world in course of time. Spiritual 
life has been my aim from the beginning of my jihilosophic 
career; let me hope that it would be its culmination also. 
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MAN’S INTEREST IN PHILOSOPHY 

AN INDIAN VIEW 
I, WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 

As is well known in India and as was acknowledged by many 
a scholar and thinker of the West, one of India's distinguished 
philosophers of our own times was the late Sri Sacchidananda 
Sivabhinava. Narasimha Bharati Swami of Sringeri, in Mysore. 
It was while sitting at his feet as a pupil that I learnt some 
of the most valuable lessons in this subject. One of them is that 
Philosoj)hy is Knowledge that rises above creed ana scripture, 
vision and ecstasy, art and science, its sole object being a com¬ 
plete realisation of all that life implies. He used to sa}t; whoever 
has wants physical or mental, and fears present or prospective, 
is impelled to satisfy the former and overcome the latter. Various 
are the attempts made to attain these objects, and \arious are 
the degrees of success attending them, all of which are com¬ 
prehended under one or more of the heads: religion, art, science 
and their numerous developments. The endeavours of most men 
cease when they are satisfied with whatever they achieve. But 
to some men, remedies incomplete or tentative, or applicable 
only to individuals and groups of men, or of an ascetic character, 
or lastly of the nature of promises to be fulfilled after death, fail 
to appeal sufficiently. They ask whether all wants (including the 
craving for knowledge), and all fears, wherever found, cannot 
be perfectly satisfied or eradicated, in this life. They evidently 
aspire to an absolute or universal and verifiable solution to their 
question. For this purpose they seek a knowledge of all that 
exists. Exceedingly unpractical or unattainable as the quest may 
appear, tfiose who pursue it nevertheless are known in India as 
philosophical enquirers. 

But before the solution is finally reached and tested in life, 
doubts arise as to whether the enquiries ;ire proceeding on right 
lines. And the disappointments in them, which imply error or 
ignorance, further stimulate the urge to get at truth, whi>E seems 
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to recede farther as men seek to approach it. The necessity, 
therefore, for a clear knowledge of it, is felt at every stage of 
the enquiries. So the Swami often said that the student of 
philosophy must first be able to distinguish between “Tattvam" 
and ‘‘Matam," i.e. between Philosophy on the one hand and 
Religion, Theology. Scholasticism, Mysticism, Art, Aesthetic 
experience and Science on the other, especially because the latter 
have often been mistaken for Philosophy. Philosophy is what 
seeks, as the end of all thinking, the truth that admits of no 
difference of views and of no doubts whatever. Or, as the Hindu 
thinker would put it. Philosophy seeks a complete eradication 
of ignorance, the cause of all error. And as two plus two are 
equal to four is true for all, so must the truth sought by 
Philosophy, as its aim implies, be universal and necessary. 
Contrariwise, in all matters of knowledge other than this, in 
so far as they are communicable, there always exists some 
actual or possible difference of view. Hence, the disagreeing 
views are known as Matam which is private or individual; 
whereas Tattvam is public or common. 

Enquirers in general being eager to find satisfaction as quickly 
as possible, take satisfaction to be truth itself or the final test 
of truth. But experience shows that satisfaction often fails to 
reveal truth, which has therefore to be sought independently, 
though satisfaction invariably follows truth. For satisfaction is 
often found in error also. Hence its unreliability. Even the earliest 
Indian philosophers held that the highest satisfaction {Anandam) 
is but a cover (Kosa) that should be dropped before reaching 
differenceless truth. Those who seek truth by making satisfaction 
the test, like those who make satisfaction itself the ultimate 
goal, as do the mystics and others, belong to the world of 
Matam. 

Philosophic enquiry naturally proceeds by steps which are by 
some termed "degrees” or "kinds" of truth, the goal—being 
denominated the "highest" or "ultimate” truth. Religions, 
revelations, ecstatic experiences, intuitions, visions, opinions, 
hypotheses are aU not merely valuable, but indispensable, as 
steps. What characterises the steps are various degrees of dif- 
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ference of view, actual or possible, in respect of truth. Among 
them truths of science rank highest, science being the nearest 
gateway to philosophy. For science, to a greater degree than 
all others, aims at differencelessness in its conception of truth, 
though not absolutely, as docs philosophy. Even in the past, 
they who tried to reach the heights of Philosophy, through 
religious paths, had subseqxicntly to pas.s through the gates of 
Scientific method, though they did not call it “Scient e.” 

Progress in philosophy docs not mean in India the attainment 
of new concepts of ultimate truth, but the starting, as know¬ 
ledge advances, at higher levels .and the finding of less difficult 
approaches, if possible, to tlie same peak of Tattvani. 

Lastly, in India the pliilosopher seeks "That knowledge 
which, if attained, makes everything known.” Philosophy is, 
therefore, not only the "Science of Sciences” and the “Art 
of Arts,” but also, as the Indian philosopher holds, the 
“Truth of truth,” the "End of all knowledge.” But this end 
means also the fulfilment of the purpose of life; for, to him 
nothing remains unknown, and notliing remains unattained 
in life. 

Philosophy in India, therefore, does not subscribe to Fichte’s 
view that "The kind of philosophy that a man chooses depends 
upon the kind of man that he is.” This idea of philosophy is 
matam; for it is matam that so varies, not tattvam. 


A FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

To some philosophy is only “speculation” and Ultimate truth 
a chimera. It is argued by many, that if the highest knowledge 
of philosophy cannot remove wants and fears, its pursuit could 
be igo better than an exerci.se—or a diversion in solving a 
problem in chess or geomctr3n Some say that philosojrhy yields 
only conceptual knowledge, whereas religion and mysticism lead 
to actual felt experience, and that therefore they naturally appeal 
to the largest number. They even declare that “truth” value 
with which philosophy Is concerned is not of so much consequence 
as other values. They start with the belief that whatever idea 
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or object they are most attached to must be ultimate and point 
to the absolute reality. But the fact that others do differ or may 
differ is proof that such values cannot be ultimate, Europe has 
felt the need for taking a higher step towards what it calls a 
“Transvaluation of Values.” 

A most marked tendency among the great scientists and 
philosophers of our day, when they attempt to deal with ultimate 
facts, is to lose themselves in mysticism of some kind. That 
is due, as the Indian philosophers long ago observed, to a lack 
of the strength and courage needed to pursue truth to the end. 
To the Western speculative philosopher, his Eastern brother 
who avers the possibility of attaining ultimate truth and eradi¬ 
cating pain and want, is either a mystic, a religious fanatic, or 
a primitive, self-deluded being. But what constitutes philosophy, 
in India, is the rational knowledge, that directly results in the 
removal of wants and fears. It is verified only by appeal to life, 
as a whole. That knowledge and life are intimately connected 
is known to everyone. But what complete knowledge might 
reveal as regards their relation is not known to all. A fundamental 
issue, therefore, is whether knowledge is a means or an end or 
both in life. If knowledge be only a means to the attainment 
of some reality other than knowledge itself, is there any means 
of ascertaining whether knowledge reveals this reality beyond all 
possibility of doubt ? 

This is somewhat akin to the question of the relation between 
what are known in the West as “Thought” knowledge and 
“Sense” knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE 

To many knowledge seems to signify something different from 
what it means to the Indian philosopher. To the former it is 
what is “known” of the external or the internal world (matter 
and mind). To the latter, however, it implies something more, 
which can never be included in the “known.” For the “known” 
cannot comprehend the knowing agent or factor, i.e. "awareness,” 
which is something entirely different in character from everything 
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known or knowable. Awareness is always the knower, which is 
distinguished from knowledge and the known. When we try to 
know OT Diink of awareness, we only betake ourselves to a 
thought, which is only something known. We never get at aware¬ 
ness itself as the knower. Again, if there be more awarenesses 
than one, liow is one to be distinguislicd from another? Nor is 
awareness known to have any limits like those of a body or an 
external oljjcct. Nothing can be outside of it. The West does 
not treat awareness as something distinct from the mental 
contents of which it is aware. Even the “I,” the ego, the self' 
as gen(Ually understood, is only something thought of or “known.” 
The latter changes, while the former perceives the c hange. It is 
therefore unique. The knower or awareness is not ihe same as 
the self, which is used in several senses. 

Again, it is generally held that by knowledge is meant what 
is known or thought about in the waking state. The West, 
though it has specially studied dream and deep-sleep psycho¬ 
logically and physiological!}', has not enquired into them meta¬ 
physically. Their reflections from the metaphysical standpoint 
are confined to the waking state alone. Whereas the Indian 
philosoph(;r’s metaphysics covers tlie whole field of the three 
states. The others consider all experiences, assuming the waking 
experience to be the standard of reality, the rest reing treated 
as less thin real. The fact, however, is that all the three states 
are on the same level, they being the known. And the objects 
of the waking state are as much ideal or real as those of the 
dream. The common distinction between what is internal (mental) 
or ideaB and what is external (material) or real, is of c omparatively 
less philo.sophic consequence; for, “externality” and “internality” 
obtain with equal force in the mental world of dreams also. The 
argument that in the waking state others witness the same 
objects and contribute to our common knowledge has no special 


‘ Ill Intlian Philosopliy “Sclt" means the common factor or feature of 
all individual cogiiuscrs, *'i'o avoid ambiguity the word “awareness’' is 
used here. “Coutenlless consciousness” is used by some v riters. 

* “Ideal” or “rnentar' comprehends all that is Itnow'i'- as existing in 
the mind; thoughts, feelings, volitions, visions or intuitions. 
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force, because this liolds true of the experience in dreams also. 
As it is with objects, so it is with space in which they exist, or 
with time and cause by which they are bound. So long as the 
dream lasts, it is as real as the waking state. The distinction 
of real and ideal has value only so far as the waking state or, 
as it is called, the praclical world, goes. But from the philosophical 
standpoint it is of less importance. When one starts with the 
assumption that the waking world is real, he is a realist. When 
one realises that the waking world is like the dream, an idea, 
he is an idealist. The idealist’s view, or “mentalism” as some 
prefer to call it, is being reached by the modern scientific thinker 
also. 

But the Indian philosopher does not stop with the dream. 
When he proceeds to a consideration of deep-sleep he finds that 
all objects, external (material) and internal (mental) of both 
dream and waking states, disappear then. They being all ideas 
are refunded into or are absorbed by the mind. Even the body 
and the "I” to which one is so strongly attached, being but 
ideas, cease to exist as such. The "I" is a something of which 
"awareness” becomes cognisant, and which, therefore, belongs 
to the world of the “Known" or object (mental). Next, it does 
not signify the same thing ever}'^ time it presents itself to con¬ 
sciousness or awareness. The import of the notion “I” when 
one is doing business as a shopkeeper or a banker is not the 
same as he himself understands by it when he thinks himself 
a father or a brother. These different connotations change 
endlessly in life. The “I,” therefore, instead of being a factor 
of the “greatest certainty,” as some philosophers hold, is a 
most unreliable, nay an unreal, something. 

This may appear ridiculous. For, it will be said that the 
universe does not consist of one man alone. Others see the 
material objects while one is asleep. But this is to forget that 
the entire universe is “idea.” Unless one abjures one’s love of 
truth and science, one cannot help recognising this fact. As for 
the “I” (personality or self) in particular, the phenomena of 
double and multiple personalities will Lear out in the waking 
state itself what has been just said. All the states disappear 
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into and reappear from tliat which in the waking state is called 
“mind,” but which is really, by itself, indescribable. This is 
sometimes pointed to as the Fourth, inasmuch as it is that 
which is aware of tlie appearance and the disappearance of the 
other three states. Here is no solipsism as will he evident from 
the sequel. 

At this stage the .standpoint is neither that of the realist nor 
that of the idealist. The known is unreal or illusory. But though 
there is nothing of the known in deep-sleep, this docs not imply 
absolute non-existence; for, non-existence is not known as such 
then. Here one mu.st guard against the mistake of thinking 
that if thi.s beautiful material world and the more beautiful 
world of thought or mind, which tliough called Meal or unreal, 
disappear e\'ery day in deep-slcej), one must be tbe greatest 
loser. But the truth is, "Nothing is ever lost.” Tie appearance 
and the disappearance of the universe only preves that it is 
made of the same “stuff” or “essence” as that into which it 
disappears. As such essence, the entire universe is ever inde- 
struc.tible. If one chooses to call tliis e.s.sen<'e of Ihe all X or Y 
or reality, the all would be Xor Y or real. But truly it is beyond 
the reach of word and thought. 

The rationale of the three states is that in the world of the 
known, totality of data gives us the whole truth, part of the 
data gives only fractional truth. The waking or the dream state 
or even botli lead only to fractional truth. The three states 
which yield fulness of data arc what philosophj is concerned 
with. If to this totality of the known be added the factor of the 
knower or awareness, then this added totality, or what is more 
than tolality, is what reason is concerned with. It may be 
noted that the term totality or wliole implies p: rts which are 
found in the known only. Wliat knowledge implies in addition, is 
awareness which has no parts. 

That there is variety (many) in the waking stab- is universally 
admitted. But the West appears not to note thai there is non¬ 
variety in deep-sleep. 
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REASON, INTELLECT AND INTUITION 

Once again, it has to be pointed out that many in Europe and 
America seem to confine reason to a part of what is really such. 
It is confounded with intellect which is Reason limited to the 
experience of waking and dream states. Reason is the highest 
court of appeal in the world of thought. That intellect is Reason 
working in a limited sphere is evident from the fact that logic, 
the science of intellectual processes, invariably assumes univer¬ 
sality and uniformity, which the mind derives only from Reason. 
Without this assumption, logical process can have little value. 
Further, Reason reveals the limitations and contradictions of 
not only intellectual processes but all knowledge based upon 
the fractional data of single or double states. And the intellect, 
whenever it rises to its original level as Reason, frankly admits 
its inherent defects; nay, even points to a something unknown, 
beyond itself. 

Many a thinker when he becomes alive to this feature of the 
intellect, jumps to intuition which vainly seeks exemption from 
the criticism of intellect or Reason. Reason points out the 
vagaries and contradictions of intuition also. And knowledge 
based on it disappears like that based on intellect, in deep- 
sleep. Intuition being .something “known,” has validity only in 
the single state of either waking or dream. But those that know 
that “intellect” is only Reason cribbed or cabined, seek to free 
the intellect, instead of appealing to intuition. This freeing 
process is what is known in India as “purifying” the intellect, 
"sharpening” it, or making it “one-pointed,” As this process 
brings the intellect nearer its original. Reason, it sees more of 
the ultimate truth, based on the oneness of life than either of 
the former. In India, therefore, philosophy is based finally upon 
Reason —not authority, tradition, revelation, intellect or intuition 
and the like, though all these with their data are needed for 
enabling one to rise from intellect or intuition to “Reason.” 
The sole function of Reason is to detect and eliminate the cause 
of error whether of intellect or of intuition. 

What is instinct at a lower level is intuition at a higher. 
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Intuition is the natural or raw knowledge yet untested by 
intellect as to its trutlnvalue. Intellect tests it by comparing 
intuitive: ex])erience with the experiences of the ^/aking and the 
dream states. Intuition implies a something knowii and therefore 
implies a duality which is the held of intdh 'iual criticism. 
Whereas Reason, wliich compreltends deep-sleep also, rises 
above duality and compares intuition with deep-s eep experience 
as well. Reason declares intuition to belong to the sphere below 
the Ultimate Truth, i.e. to the world of duality. Reason negates 
all duality, in seeking the Ultimate Truth or Truth beyond 
all doubt. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF TOTALITY 

1. Tht; modern psychologist will tell us that it is only primitive, 
infantile or insane minds that mistake dream objects for the 
real ones of the waking state. But what the Indian philosopher 
does is to label both “dream" and "waking" objects alike. 
If the dream world be not real, the waking is not real either. 
If tlie latter be real, the former also would be the same. Or 
again, both could be called ideal. Some of the sanest minds of 
the world have felt the waking world to be no more than a dream. 
The Indian philosopher does not consider dream oojects real and 
waking unreal. 

2 . Some critics think that idealism, when pressed too far, lands 
one in solipsism which, though not a logical fallacy, is opposed 
to all common sense. Indian philosophy fully jecognises the 
weakness of solipsism, and does not find it in its view of idealism. 
It is only in half-baked idealism that solipsism is met with. 
Once again it has to be pointed out that by idealism the West 
seems to understand only a part of what it mt;ans. Idealism 
fully understood points to the “Ideal" character or unreality of 
the “I” (ego) on the assumed reality of which solijisism depends. 
Solipsism is a warning against halting half-way in idealism. 
The "three-states" comprehend evidently more than one, the 
waking. In the waking, we take full account of all the experiences 
and thoughts of other men. To this are added our experiences 

L* 
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of dream and deep-sleep. Indian philosophy does not omit 
anything so as to be liable to the charge of solipsism, which has 
a meaning in waking experience only. For in it alone it is 
possible to think of others and of ignoring others’ knowledge. 

3. The critic may say that what proves the reality of external 
objects of the waking world is the irrepressible sense of reality. 
But the same sense is equally forcibly felt in dreams while they 
last. In fact, the dream while it lasts is felt to be waking. There 
also exists the sense of "givenness” on which the realist so 
firmly relies. When the two states are compared, ‘'givenness” 
is found to be no distinguishing mark of the reality of external 
objects of the waking. Should it be argued that the "givenness" 
of the waking world does not depend upon the mind’s own 
creative power, whereas that of the dream is so dependent, the 
reply is, first, that the “givenness” of external objects in dreams 
is also felt to be non-dependent. Next, the "given” of the waking 
as well as the dream disappears alike in deep-sleep. The sense 
of reality, untested by reason, is no criterion of reality. 

4. If the standpoint of the "three-states” proves the futility 
of the feeling or sense of reality, what does this feeling or sense 
signify? This taking the unreal to be the real is perhaps the greatest 
problem of life. There are two stages in understanding it. First, 
we ask what this material universe is. And we learn that it is 
a mental construct (Idea or thought), like a dream, a conclusion 
confirmed by the latest scientific investigations also. Next we 
ask what an "idea” or "thought" is. And, as the Indian philo¬ 
sopher says, we learn that it is a non-entity inasmuch as it 
disappears or dissolves into the mind every moment, and beyond 
all doubt during deep sleep. Lastly, we find that both the material 
and the mental universes are in themselves non-entities, illusions, 
therefore unreal. How then are we to account for the feeling 
or sense of reality ? Since all ideas or thoughts are of the same 
stuff as the mind essence, the only reality existing, they are, as 
such stuff, real, and that always. The unreal therefore appears as 
real. When the states are analysed it is seen that the entire 
factor, the "known,” is unreal, which is no theory, but fact. 

5. If in deep-sleep all the “known” should disappear, including 
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my own self, my own body and my intuitions of the highest 
realities, can there be any basis for ethical life ' Is there any 
use in living? It has already been said that deep-sleep does not 
mean a blank (non-existence): it is that into whicli the universe, 
the known, is refunded. As the universe reappears, entity cannot 
come out of non-entity. So long as the existence of other men 
and beings is admitted, as it is, in the waking state, ethical life 
is indispiiiisable and its value is fully recognised. Its significance 
will be further considered imder Ethics. 

6 . If the entire universe (mental and material) be only ideas, 
and if they completely di.ssippear in deep-sleep, ^vhat becomes 
of the eternal God and visions of Him, which are among men's 
dearest possessions? The ideas called God and Visions of Him 
are absorbed into that which is called “mind" in which no 
distinctions exist as in deep-.sleep. If this is the truth and if 
even God Himself disappears, is truth higher than God? In 
answering, we have three idternatives before us: Ciiod is higher 
truth is higher, or both arc on the same level or non-different. 
That God is higher than truth and that truth itself cannot 
reach God but can only point to Him, is the viev/ of religion. 
And it logically relies upon faith. That truth is higher than 
God is held by many a thinker who makes the /ibsolute, the 
Unconditioned, the Unknowable or the Supreme Existence, the 
truth. But there are other philosophers who say that Ultimate 
Truth is itself God, the two being non-different. Now, if God 
be something "known” He does disappear in deep sleep. If He 
be not “known,” He must be tlie knower; or. He dies not exist 
at all. 

TRUTH 

We have proceeded till now assuming that we know what is 
meant by truth. For truth as commonly understood is one’s 
knowledge of some item of experience, internal or external. 
In respect of truth also, as in that of knowledge, many thinkers 
seem to confim? it to a part of it. They ignore the knower as 
something different from the "I” or other contents of the mind. 
The wliole mind including its contents, such as the "I” and its 
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acts, is the "knower” for them. Owing to this defect, though 
truth is admitted to be knowledge, whether all knowledge is 
truth is still a controversial matter. Further, so far as the 
Western conception goes, whatever meaning be given to truth, 
“copy,” “correspondence,” “coexistence,” “coherence,” "har¬ 
mony,” “pragmatic import" or any other, in all cases two factors 
are implied. The two are not the knower (awareness) and the 
known, but mind (as a whole) and matter. And if matter (the 
object) be considered mental, both the factors are mental. 
Whatever the nature of the factors their relation is still a subject 
of doubt, to remove which the Indian pliilosopher proceeds to 
his “Truth of truth” which takes him to awareness itself. The 
relation between awareness and the known, i.e. mind and matter, 
is also one of non-difference in their essence; for as “ideas” 
both mind and matter disappear into tlie distinctionlessness of 
deep-sleep and then reappear. 

According to an Indian analysis all knowledge is not truth. 
Knowledge may be true or erroneous. And there are two stages 
in the interpretation of truth: first, the ordinary (empirical) in 
which the knower and the known are un-analyscd, and secondly, 
the critical, in which the two are fully enquired into. In both, 
truth is a bridge sought to be thrown across the two factors 
to bring them together; the closer they come the less is the 
room for doubt or error. 

Truth, as has been already indicated, like two plus two are 
equal to four, admits of no difference of view. Man therefore 
at every stage of making sure that his knowledge is true seeks 
agreement either by quoting authorities, ancient and modern, 
or by repeating his observations, or, as in religious proselytisation, 
by compelling others to hold his own view, so that he may have 
the satisfaction derived from non-difference, which is the essential 
characteristic of truth. But as it is not possible to find out what all 
men—past, present and future—think of any item of experience, 
the first necessary condition to be fulfilled in this quest is that 
the item of experience, knowledge of which is sought, in itself 
excludes all possibility of difference. Tliis condition can be 
fulfilled only in “Non-duality.” 
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Next, ordinarily (iti the waking state) we find t^vo sources of 
doubt or error; (a) tlic knowing mind and (b) the object sought 
to be known. The knowing mind has various cap;!cities at dif¬ 
ferent times. And tlicre arc many minds. The natter to be 
known ajipears to present various aspects and that at different 
times. Each mind sees some one aspect at a time. Hence arise 
doubts. To be free from all possibilily of doubt, one's mind should 
comprehend at a given moment all minds and all their capacities, 
and the matter to be known should likewise compri;hend all its 
aspects of all times and should present them at onci-,. The exist¬ 
ence of two such factors, the one knowing the other absolutely, 
is impossible, unless they be non-dilferent. 

Again, even when there are only two minds, one c innot know 
the other truly (beyond all doubt), unless the two be mm-different. 
Similarly, no one can say tliat one knows God (wiio is not a 
material being) truly, unless one be nou-different from Him. 
Similar is the difficulty of comprehending totality, trhether the 
knowing mind be included in the total or excluded from it. 
Non-difference is a necessity in attaining truth beyond doubt. 
Absolute non-difference in thought or knowledge is the same as 
non-duality in existence or being. It must be absolute, for there 
may be two entities, non-different in all respects, excepting in 
regard to their location in time and space. 

It is sometimes said that if the ultimate truth be min-duality, 
what is there to prevent the knower from undergoing change 
and knowing it liimself? But liow can change have a meaning, 
unless distinguislied from diangelessness, and unless change be 
known to something unchanging? The impossible feat of con¬ 
ceiving an entity remaining imchangexl and at the same time 
undergoing change is attempted by some. But the problem 
disappears on deeper encpiiry, which leads one to the second 
stage in wliidi the knower is unchanging awareness only. The 
final problem, therefore, is how can the unchanging and indivisible 
awareness know the changing as non-different, so that truth 
may be attained. The appeal is made to life. All cha rges dis¬ 
appear in deep-sleep which is non-duality. Change, therefore, is 
unreal, being an idea appearing and disappearing. Change 
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appears with the waking and ceases with it. And what constitutes 
tlie essence of ideas is non-duality, which is beyond change and 
changelessness. In non-duality all distinctions of knowledge 
(thought) and existence (being) cease to exist. There is no proof 
that the known —^which is idea—exists or can exist apart from 
awareness. It is needless to consider the unprovable hypothesis 
that a third unknown entity produces all ideas. 

Some philosophers make no distinction between “Monism” 
and "Non-dualism,” but say that “Unity” is what they also 
seek in philosophy. But Monism and Non-dualism are poles 
asunder. They do not see this because they ignore the uniqueness 
of the knower. When one is conscious of the idea (concept) of 
Unity, the knower is one and the known (concept) is another: 
there are two. Unity here really implies duality. Non-duality 
only means that what is beyond duality cannot be characterised 
either as “Unity” or as “Non-existence.” For unity has no 
meaning unless distinguished from multiplicity; nor can non¬ 
existence have a meaning apart from the notion of existence. 
They refer, therefore, to the world of duality, where no term can 
have a meaning without reference to any other. The Ultimate 
Truth negates all duality. But truth is no truth unless verified. 

VERIFICATION 

Is non-duality a mere word or sound, like the “Barren woman’s 
son,” or a mere concept? No; it is actually realised in life. 
In deep-sleep there is no known, no second, no duality. Nor is 
it absolute non-existence. But this is only an instance of non¬ 
duality in one state, which is enough to prove its possibility 
in actual life. What philosophy seeks is the Non-duality in all 
the three states. Now, into the distinctionless non-duality of 
deep-sleep disappears the entire known (universe). Then nothing 
else is known to exist to which could be traced the origin of 
the universe of ideas—the known, of the waking and dream 
states, in which (states) the universe reappears. It may be likened 
to the water of the sea, which remains t^e same whether the 
sea be waveless or full of waves. The waves, when they arise. 
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cannot be said to be dii'fercnt from water in their substance. 
Whatever that non-dual distinctionless entity ol deep-sleep be, 
that is what constitutes the substance of the waking and the 
dream states. Again, the existence of the waking or the dream 
worlds is unthinkrdale unless distinguished from their non¬ 
existence, which is dcejvslecp. Further, there is no memory 
either in deep-sleep; for memory implies something known, 
which is then absent. When, therefore, non-duality is said to be 
known, it only means that in it there is no distinciion of knowing 
and being. I'hero, to know is lo be. When some men think that 
they grasp non-duality, they only form a concept, a sort of 
dummj', and delude themselves by mistaking the imaginary 
dummy for what they vainly attempt to grasp. Similarly, when 
others say that non-duality is something attained in mystic 
ecstasy or vision, they only think of it from ;he standpoint 
of intellect, not from that of "Reason.” F'or we have non-duality 
for instance in decp-slccp, which is common to all men and 
even to lower animals (and plants) which no one takes to be 
my.stic realisation or intuition. For attaining the truth, i.e. the 
non-duality verified in tlic three slates, which philosophy seeks, 
Reason is needed—not intellect. To one confined to intellect, 
Reason appears mystical. 

Were Non-duality not the truth beyond doubt, philosophy 
would be, as it is to so many men, mere chatf, mere words. 
It is so to those who t.alk the grandest conceptual philosophy, 
living at tlie same time the most unethical lives. With the 
absolute non-difference reached in knowledge perfection is 
reached in life. They are non-different. In philosophy Non¬ 
duality is not only the Ultimate truth but also the Ultimate 
reality. 

CAUSALITY 

The im])ortance of this subject to the philosopher in India may 
be measured by the fact that there it is the knowledge of its 
meaning that marks the qualification needed for one to enter 
the gates of philosophy. 

The notion of cause and effect is found associated with all 
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that is known, i.e. with the waking and dream states. Nothing 
in the world of science, religion, and even art in some aspects, 
has meaning apart from the idea of "cause." But as the entire 
universe is only an idea or mental phenomenon, cause also is of 
this nature. That stories of creation found in all the scriptures 
are but fairy tales or myths meant for children, and have a 
value only as such, was known thousands of years ago in India. 
Even the modern scientific theory of evolution is no more than 
a concept, useful for scientific or practical purposes. Nevertheless, 
causal relation even in the waking state itself is an enigma. 
Everyone knows that what at one stage is a seed, is a shoot 
at another, and a plant or tree with fruits, flowers and foliage 
at a third stage. But who knows how a seed transforms itself, 
or other materials, into all these? What kind of continuity or 
connection is there? Various explanations have been attempted 
in the West. But in India three are offered to suit different 
stages of thinkers, (i) The effect fully exists in the cause, though 
it manifests itself as effect subsequently, both being in essence 
the same. (2) The effect has new forms which did not exist 
in the cause but which spring out of nothing. (3) The effect 
is only an idea or concept superimposed on the cause, which 
remains unaffected by the etiect. All these fail to satisfy Reason 
because of the contradictions in them and because the phenomena 
of the world of “cause and effect" disappear in deep-sleep. 
“Cause and effect" in the world of duality convey sense. But 
to talk of them with reference to what is beyond duality is 
meaningless. That God (the Absolute. Unmanifest, Uncondi¬ 
tioned or Infinite) created, produced, manifested or in any 
manner became the universe, is from the standpoint of truth 
meaningless. From the waking .standpoint, that is, of duality, 
mind cannot but think in terms of cause and effect. The mind 
when it posits a cause for this world, imagines it to be antecedent 
to the world as effect. Causal relation is only characteristic of 
the thinking process, which enables the mind to know the world 
of experience. This is well known to Europe also. The urge to 
seek a cause for the world is an urge to transcend the effect, 
because the known universe is unreal, or as it is sometimes said, 
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‘‘not self-subsistent.” Considered from the standpoint of "sub¬ 
stance,” cause cannot be different from the effect, even in the 
waking state. But wliat appears significant now is that even 
modern science in its quantum theory is approaching the same 
truth. Seeing tliat all Ideas and concepts are wipec out in deep- 
sleep, they are, as such, unreal. Tliis universe, when viewed as 
unassociared with the concept of causal relation, is neither 
produced nor destroyed. 

Space and time which causality implies, share tlie same fate. 
Modern science has seen the old truth that the foimer two are 
inseparable. It will also .see in the future that even ‘cause is 
inseparable. It is not “space-time” hut ‘‘space-time-cause” that 
really fonns the fourth dimemsion of matter. Perhaps the meaning 
of cause will then be extended. 

MEANING OF F.XPLANATION 

The greatest value of "causal relation” lies in the fact that it 
gives a meaning to tlie term "explanalion.” When an explanation 
of any fact is sought, it is the cause that is usually sought. 
But the need for the "cause” arises because the “effect” by itself 
is meaningless without its correlative. The two foim a whole. 
In other w.jrds, it is tlie whole and its relation to tie part, that 
"explains.” The true explanation of life or existence, therefore, 
lies in the knowledge of the relation of awareness 1o the three 
states, that is the whole of life to cacli of them. 

SCIENCE, RELIGION, ETHICS AND ART 

There lieing no field of experience that science does not study 
or attempt to study, even Religion and Art cannot be beyond 
its reach. As already indicated, all thc.se do, but only in certain 
degrees, contribute to the attainment of ultimate truth. They 
also satisfy wants and remove fears in a measure. In indicating 
their trend or outlook,.nothing more than a bird’s-eyi view, and 
that from the standpoint of philosophy alone, is attempted under 
this head. 
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Science, as knowledge, is concerned with the known only, 
not the knowcr (simple awareness), which can never be an 
"object" and cannot, as such, be studied. Psychology, physical 
and natural science, social and sociological sciences, which deal 
with “objects," mental or material, are all of unquestionable 
value in the waking state. But philosophy deals with the totality 
of the data of the three states. What interests the philosopher 
ultimately is not so much the conclusions or the applications of 
science, as its method and outlook. I'he conclusions of the 
scientists of to-day may be scrapped to-morrow, but their 
method and outlook continue. 

The features of science that philosophy values are: 

First, science aims at generalisation, which is a measure of 
differencelessness. Next, science has the great virtue of not 
accepting anything as truth till that is verified as far as possible, 
though the test be confined to the waking state alone. It makes 
the meaning of tlie term "explanation" clearer. Turning next 
to its conclusions, physical and natural sciences have now reached 
the stage in which it is recognised that all phenomena of the 
material world or the mental world imply not merely change 
but also exchange. It is a truism to say that the constituents 
of one form of existence become in part, or in entirety, the 
constituents of another and vice versa. Loss in or of one is gain 
to another, elsewhere. There is no absolute destruction of any¬ 
thing, This is the meaning of what arc known as growth, decay 
and death, or transformation and whatever constitutes life. 
The food I now eat formed part of something different from me, 
and has now, after my eating it, become my body. Even so, 
what I give up from my body forms part of the world outside. 
This goes on continuously. No line can be drawn between my 
body and the rest of the world so far as the constituents go. 
The lesson of philosophical significance learnt here is that 
ultimately non-difference characterises the highest truths of the 
sciences of the world of matter and energy. What the world 
considers the most wonderful achievements of practical scientists 
is based upon the transmutability of one kind of matter or 
energy into another, which in turn points to Non-duality, 
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The case is not different with the objects or contents of the 
mental world with which psychology deals. As already indicated, 
all the contents of the mind, namely thoughts, volitions, feelings, 
including vi.sions, intuitions and ecstasies, are only transforma¬ 
tions of the stuff (if the word may be u.sed) of the mind. No line 
can be drawn between the stuff of the mind and the stuff of the 
volitions or feelings and other phenomena. So psychology also 
points in the same direction. 

Thirdly, the; latest science is the most emphatic on the inference 
that mind and matter are not two different entities in tlieir stuff. 
The entire universe is resolvable into mind or a third common 
entity. Nim-dualify again meets us here. 

Fourthly, science doubts the existence of causal relation as it 
does in its theory of indeterminacy and approaches pliilosophy 
in holding this relation to be a concept only. 

Next, we turn to the science tlnit answers the question: of 
what practical use is science to the growth of society or mankind 
as a whole? Men die, but man or society lives. What jrromotes 
its growth and life? This is wliat sociology is concerned with. 
The whole urge in the world of sociology is towards the gradual 
realisation of the unity of interests, negating differences, so that 
society may live. To take only a few instances. In politics, 
whatever the form of government, the struggle is to overcome 
the painful consequences of the failure to realise one’s self as 
the all. . . .The elimination of difference so as to lead to unity 
in interests is the goal, but not merely the changing of forms 
such as monarchy into democracy and so forth. Any political 
organisation or institution can give satisfaction only to the 
extent to whiclr tliis truth is recognised. Political distr rbances 
arise when difference is accentuated in any form. They are 
least where, the feeling of difference is least. It is even so with 
all other sociological concerns. Social progress and stability are 
promoted to the extent to which the negation of differences is 
achieved. 

It is the same with forms of Religion, whose number is legion. 
It is ever multiplying, and developing differences and distinctions. 
But this urge to seek spiritual satisfaction does not cease till 
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in the mystic the individual is merged in the Absolute or God. 
In the lower stages he seeks to approach God or realise God 
in his thoughts and acts. But merging into Him is the goal. 
Even then the urge might continue for knowing or realising the 
whole of God. All doubts can cease only when man identifies 
himself with God. Though the science of religion teaches that 
religion in general seeks an Ultimate Unity called God, yet this 
Unity cannot be reached except by negating differences. Man 
comes nearer God by eliminating differences and realising that 
both are of the same stuff called "spirit” whatever significance 
that term may liave. But so long as something known as 
satisfaction, hitherto unattained, is sought and for this purpose 
one has to depend upon another, absolute non-difference cannot 
be said to be contemplated in religion or mysticism. 

The conception of God as a perfectly good Being is contradicted 
by the presence of evil in the world created by Him, He is saved 
from this inconsistency by the Hindus with the help of their 
doctrine of Karma. Philosophy indicates that one’s body and 
personality (self) are, like the universe, only ideas or creations 
of the mind. Man is, therefore, said to be the architect of his 
misfortunes also. And the continuity characterising that into 
which all ideas are refunded, gives to the Hindu the closely 
allied doctrine of re-incarnation. These two are of great value, 
not only in religion, but also in ethics. They serve to check the 
impulse towards hatred, the curse of life, which only means the 
accentuation of difference. And what is more valuable still, is 
that they are powerful stimulants in making men seek an ethical 
life, which grows in strength as differences disappear. 

In ethics the first rule of right conduct starts from the urge 
in the mother to identify herself with her child in pain or pleasure 
and to seek common good. It proceeds in ever-widening circles 
of such identification, till it includes the whole of humanity. 
The various ethical ideals find their final explanation in the 
Hindu doctrine that another is non-different from one. The goal 
is to see one’s self as all and all as one’s self. The all here compre¬ 
hends even animals and plants. Hindu ethics enjoins not only 
the seeking of the common good but also the scrupulous avoidance 
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of injury to anyone because by inflicting injury one not only 
ignores noindiiference but also perpetuates the eiTor of the 
conception that one’s self or ego is a reality and that separate 
from the self the injured. The ideal in ethical conduct is to 
realise not merely the “non-difference” of ego and i on-ego, but 
the fact that the ego or the individual self, as “idea,” is unreal. 
The more one represses the ego till it is effaced as a separate 
entity the greater the virtue. This is not done by suicide or 
chloroform For, beginning with self-restraint, ethics leads one 
up to self-sacrifice in life, M'hich me.in.s the dis.solution of the 
ego in oth(!rs or in the all. And this is the same as saying that 
the realisation of the all as Ihe ego is the ideal or {;oal. 

In Art and Aesthetics, which deal with the urge to derive 
pleasure fiom what is considered beautiful, two fact i are notice¬ 
able. Art consists first in conceiving ideas and then in projecting 
them into the world of the senses. The artist finds m the world 
of ideas whatever plea.sure the layman or he himself would find 
in the world of the senses. The artist often forgets his body 
and the material surroundings when he is engrossed in the ideas, 
which for him constitute everything. And when he exprc.sses 
himself in sounds, words, stone, wood, mi the canvas and .so 
forth, he seeks only tlie realisation of his ideas there, emphasising 
the non-difference of mind and sense world. The (ther a.spects 
of art which point to the realisation of time, spat e and cause 
as ideas cannot be discussed here. 

Aesthetic enjoyment comes from what is considered beautiful, 
in thf! material or the mental world. The externally beautiful 
first jiroduces in the enjoyer ideas, which have truth enough 
to give pleasure, and enable him to enter into the substance 
or life of the sense world and to realise the common mental 
character, indicating his essential non-difference from it. This 
is most evident from the feelings of sympathy evoked at the 
sight of forests, mountains, rivers, sky and the like; and especially 
when men feel impelled to address them as living beings. 

When the artist seeks expression in the sense world, so that 
it may evoke similar mental states in other men, he realises 
himself in others. In all the processes of conceiving, expressing 
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and communing there is a forgetting of one’s self. This forgetting 
gives pleasure because the truth is then realised that individuality 
is unreal. The source of pleasure, the beautiful, is found every¬ 
where to the extent to which one is able to look beyond the 
unreal limitations of appearances or to negate the sense of 
difference and duality. 

Those whose feeling of reality is based most on external objects 
derive pleasure most from the sense world. Those whose real 
interest is greater in the mental world derive it most from 
conceptual or intellectual constructions. Those whose notion of 
the real rests on neither of these two, find satisfaction in ignoring 
them both as some mystics do. Those, however, who seek to 
rest on that which is the stuff of all existence find delight in 
feeling themselves to be one with the all. But they have first 
to know the meaning of the all, which is the philosopher’s aim. 

In religion, ethics and aesthetics, not to say sociology in 
particular, the highest significance is attached to what is known 
as "love," which only means the realisation, though in different 
degrees, of “non-difference." 

ULTIMATE truth: HOW ATTAINED 

A bird’s-eye view of religion, art and science points to the fact 
that while they imply truth-values they do not aim at Ultimate 
truth. They stop at the stages where they find the satisfactions 
they seek, which are no criteria of philosophic truth. 

The very fact that philosophy seeks the truth common to all, 
is proof that it can be no construction of any human mind or 
minds. Truth is there already and it has only to be "discovered” 
or as the Indian thinker says "uncovered.” Philosophic effort only 
aims at removing the cover of ignorance, the cause of error and 
doubt. 

Some men reach it quickly and others slowly, often with 
considerable effort. This labour is needed only to remove mental 
or material obstacles, such as are implied in personal predilec¬ 
tions, temperaments and limitations of the power of observation 
or of intellectual capacity. When the mind is not strong enough 
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to remove all obstructions, it seeks satisfaction by ijnagining the 
ultimate truth (as in Religion), or the immediately next higher 
degree of truth (as in Science), But philosophy does not stop 
till the end is actual)}' attained and therefore it strictly pursues 
the path of science to the end in freeing the mind of all its errors. 
In it, as in science, only verified facts count. For eliminating 
error, Indian philosophy lays down certain conditions as indi¬ 
cated below, which, excepting the last, are common to both 
philosophy and science. 

1. To know that there is something more than appearances 
for one to seek, 

2. To eliminate all personal predilections or preconceptions 
regarding the object of enquiry. 

3. To possess calmness, self-restraint and patience, concentra¬ 
tion, and an absence of religions bias. 

4. To possess the supreme determination to eradicate all 
doubts and their possibilities and all causes of errer and all 
ignorance.. 

The scientist does not admit the last (No. 4); for, he does not 
seek ultimate truth, which he presumes to be unattainable. 

The most imiiortant of tlic conditions common to both 
philosophers and scientists is "Depersonalisation” or "Self¬ 
elimination” leading to the detachment of awareness, which is 
a sine qua non. But scientists admit it only to a limited extent. 
This item and a few others, however, show to wha: extent 
moral discipline is needed for removing the cause of error and 
for sharpening the mind. Philo.sophy insists upon an unqualified 
fulfilment of the moral condition. Egoism within limits does not 
seriously obstruct the pursuit of truth in the intellectual field; 
but attachment to the ego, which is unreal, is a positive hindrance 
of the greatest magnitude in the world of Reason, Religion lays 
emphasis on moral discipline, and Science on intellectual, but 
Philosophy upon both, in the highest degree. 

Doubt and jwssibilities of error can never cease so long as 
one confines oneself to waking experience. And there can be no 
end to philosophies springing up so long as men build solely 
upon waking experience ignoring the rest. Reason alone leads 
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to truth beyond all doubts. Philosophy based on Reason, there¬ 
fore, is, and can be, only one. 

Theology, Scholasticism iind the like do make use of logical 
or intellectual arguments in interpreting authorities, scriptures 
and so forth. They are no doubt valuable as disciplines. But as 
they do not appeal to Reason in its universal character, they 
can never lead directly to truth beyond all possibility of doubt. 
Nor can authority and scripture or their interpretation constitute 
philosophy. 

LIFE 

The touchstone of philosophy is life. As shown above, all 
life’s activities corriprehended under science, religion and art 
tend towards the realisation that not only the universe is an 
idea, but that there ultimately e.xists no difference between 
thought and being, knowledge and existence or life. The past 
years that one has lived enjoying or suffering, achieving or 
failing, waking or sleeping and the past world of one’s childhood 
and youth, all so real then, are now no more than ideas or 
knowledge. Such is also the past history of man and his past 
world, so real while they lasted. Everything known resolves 
itself into knowledge or idea. The man of knowledge, feeling, 
thought or intellect, be he scientist, artist, theologian or what¬ 
ever else, to the extent to which he rises above the gross world 
of the senses, is, and is held, superior to others. Every man, whether 
he likes it or not, converts according to his capacity all experience 
or life into knowledge, something known in the mind, that he 
may value it. 

Philosophy rises above distinctions of creed, caste, colour, 
race, calling, age or school of thought. Its most distinguishing 
feature is that the philosopher seeks the supreme realisation of 
himself as the all and the all as himself. This perfection is either 
for all or for none; for to the philosopher individually there is 
no perfection inasmuch as the universe as an idea is in him 
and of him. Till one realises this existence by eradicating ignorance 
one thinks life, world or God to be different from "knowledge.” 
And one will not have realised "Non-dualityJ’ 
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But for the man who has not attained perfection, who has 
not realised himself as the all, the many with differences exist; 
and for Inm, no one has attained tlie truth of non-difference. 
Absolute non-difference or non-duality has no meani ig when the 
thinker excludes or differentiates himself from ancther or the 
rest. To the imperfect, therefore, the .so-called perfect man is 
imperfect or at less imperfect than otliers. Perfection looks most 
like mysticism to the man of mere intellect. But :o the man 
of perf(;ct reason nothing is more real, more universal. 

Philo.sophers do not seek to distinguish themselves from the 
rest of mankind in any manner, for all di.stinctions aie but ideas 
and tht:refore unreal. Philosophers di.scharge, like their fellow- 
men, all duties, plea.sant or unpleasant, and all functions in 
society as well as they can. Whatever the circumstances in which 
they are placed, prosperity or adversity, on the battlefield or 
in the parlour, with a crown of diamonds or of thorns, in the 
mountain caves or in market places, whether praised or con¬ 
demned, they remain ever balanced, resting on the Ultimate 
Truth. They only strive to help others to reach the goal that they 
have themselves reached. Tlicir sole ol)ject in life is to make 
others reach this perfection. The philo.sophcr is he who in various 
ways seeks to reali.se himself in the all and the all i]i himself, 
their joy being his joy and their sorrow his sorrow. When all 
ignorance is dispelled, when everything is found to oe of the 
same stuff as that which is labelled knowledge, when there is 
no second or other, and when there remains nothing ur attained, 
then there can be no room for “want” or "fear” of any change 
or even of death which is unmasked by trutli. 

Why do men not reach this goal easily? The failuje is due 
to the inability to see lliat tlie external world including the 
body and individuality are mental, tliat the body and the 
universe are not outside the mind l)ut all is idea.' The mherited 
and almost ineffaceable prejudice or preconception that these 
are what tliey apjaear, in spite of the everyday cxi^crience of 

' This difficulty ijicrtJascs when the question is raised a; to the 
relation o£ mind to its content-s (ideu.s, thoughts, etc.) But that ii beyond 
the scope of this essay. 
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deep-sleep, is erroneous knowledge wliich mankind is most 
reluctant to give up. Even the thought of deatli fails to teach 
this lesson. Men with preconception.s cannot hope to attain, as 
Indian philosophers say, even scientific truth, much less philo¬ 
sophical truth. Divesting the mind of its preconceptions is a 
gradual proces.s. which takes the mind through the disciplines 
of religion, art and science. 

The supreme test of Philosophy or supreme verification of 
Ultimate Truth lies in life, i.e. life of the three-states, but not 
in any intellectual solution of the problems, nor in weaving 
conceptual webs called “systems” of tliought, which must be 
interminable. Philosophical enquiry based on Reason, therefore, 
leads one beyond vision, intuition—however unique—intellect 
and concept. Reason, which with a view to removing the intel¬ 
lectual misgiving that such a goal may be non-existent or un¬ 
attainable, names it Non-duality. It is nothing but awareness 
together with the three-states, in which, like the water of the 
sea, with the waves (as in waking and the dream states) or 
without them (as in deep-sleep), the distinctionless Non-duality 
is never non-existent, to which has been given the name Atman. 

In India, Philosophy is sought for the sake of the one and 
only lesson it leaches man; How to attain and live the life in 
which is realised tlie all as himself and himself as the all, It is 
sought only by him who pursues the truth that admits of no 
doubt or possibility of doubt, which reveals the absolute non¬ 
difference of complete knowledge and perfect life. Such a man 
{dhira) will not stop, come what may, till he reaches the end, 
in which Reason makes absolutely sure that there exists nothing 
unknown and unattained. 

To what extent mankind attains to this truth, to that extent 
does it approach perfection, known as Brahman, and to that extent 
is it philosophic. When perfection is reached, there is none im¬ 
perfect, no imperfection anywhere. When perfect knowledge is 
attained, perfection of life in all its aspects is attained, which is 
“the highest good comprising all possible good in itself.” 
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Poetry is fundamentally imaginative, and philosophy fundamentally 
logical. But I have always believed that in the last resort both are 
born of intimate personal experience. A man’s thought can be 
appreciated in its true perspective only in the concrete setting in 
which it takes its birth. If my thought has any interest for anybody, 
a brief account of its genesis will not be out of place. 

The Wadia family is an old Parsee family that has played since 
1735 a great part in the civic life of Bombay. It has been very 
wealthy, but I was born at a time when the fortunes of our branch 
of it were at their lowest ebb, and perhaps it was not altogether a 
disadvantage that I was not brought up in any luxury, I had to 
live rather on the tradition of wealth than actual wealth, and stories 
of past luxuries merely whetted my imagination, and in course of 
time made me deeply introspective as I heard of old friends of the 
family and rich relations gradually turning their backs on us. The 
sense of injustice was burning into my soul, and even as a boy I 
became thoughtful and found it difficult to believe that a just God 
could exist with so much misery and evil in this world. I should 
have assuredly drifted into atheism but for the Hindu belief in 
Karma. This belief does not find any sanction in Zoroastrianism, 
but centuries of contact with the Hindus have made it a part and 
parcel of the Parsee faith. The experiences of my childhood have 
left me the legacy of an odd mixture of shyness and pride, which 
persists till the present day. Temperamental aristocratic feeling 
has gradually yielded place to a reasoned-out democratic sympathy. 
I have not failed, however, to notice within myself a conflict due 
to the fact that though an aristocrat by temperament I have grown 
to be a democrat by conviction. 

Bred up in more or less orthodox traditions I early imbibed 
a great reverence for all the old forms and rituals and prayers, 
but more than anything else I imbibed a passionate sense of duty, 
a firm belief in morality as the highest good in life. My mother 
never tired of impressing on us that she did not care whether we 
learned or not, whether wc earned much or not, but that she wanted 
us to be good. Ever since those days nothing appeals to me except 
in so far as it can .stand the test of morality. My main philosophic 
interest has been predominantly ethical. 

As I grew up and took to English 1 became a voracious reader, a 
tendency accentuated by the fact that under medical advice at the 
age of twelve I was prevented from taking any part in sports. My 
reading comprised all. branches of literature, history and religions. 
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There were leanings towards philosophy, though I read no dis¬ 
tinctively philosophical books till 1908, when I took jp philosophy 
as iny optional in the B.A. Class. Till that year all nr y high-school 
and intermediate education had been in Jesuit institutions: St. 
Xavier’s High School and College. I learned method md discipline 
from them, and for the late Father Devine, an Englishman, I shall 
always cheri.sh a deep affection. 'I'he college authoritie.'i were against 
teaching philosophy, but for more reasons than one I was bent 
upon taking up the subject, and so 1 preferred to leave my old 
college for Wilson College, where the Professor of Philosophy 
was the Rev. J. R, Cuthbert, a very earnest and clear-headed 
teacher. 

In 1910 I left for England. For a year I studied in London and 
attended lectures of Profe.ssor Carveth Read, perhaps the most 
interesting teacher I have ever come across, and Dr. William Brown, 
In 1911 1 joined Oxford University. My plans we'e somewhat 
uncertain. 1 was not sure if I could continue long enough at Oxford 
to take an5' degree. So I studied for the Diploma in Economics and 
Political Science and secured it with distinction. Along with it I 
continued to study philosophy without any reference to examination 
requirements. This was an advantage, as it made my study more 
spontaneous and untrammelled. 1 wa.s aide to read books an average 
Oxonian, burdened with the examination curriculum, would not 
worry about, I attended the lectures of Professor j, A. Smith, 
Mr. C. C, J. Webb, Mr, A. L. Smith, Di-, A. D, Lindsay and Professor 
A. G. Adams. I particularly came into contact with niy tutor, Mr. 
C. C. J, Webb, who later became the First Oriel Professor of the 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion. My weekly meetings with 
him were a mo.st valuable experience and made me aj predate the 
tutorial traditions which have made Oxford great. My contact with 
Professor Webb still continues to be a living one, as even to-day 
I can count upon him for sympathy in my difficulties. 

At Oxford, oddly enough, more than anywliere else I began to 
feel an Indi.in as I had never done in my life before. The traditions 
of my family had been almo.st ultra-loyalist, and ' had been 
far more intere.sted in Queen Victoria and in Gladstone than in 
Dadabhoy Naoroji or Tilak. It was my inordinate admiration for 
Gladstone that had made me hanker after 0 .xford. Whe 1 this ambi¬ 
tion came to be .satisfied, I found the centre of gravity of ny interest.s 
shifting slowly l)ut surely from England to India. At Oxford I had 
the good fortune of coming into contact with some of .he choicest 
spirits, both Hindu and Muslim, among iny fellow-Indian students. 
In their company I felt more and more proud to be an Indian. A 
wanton attack on India in the pages of The Varsity, run by under- 
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graduates, put the copiug-stojie on my nascent patriotism, the most 
priceless legacy of my Oxford days. 

Circumstances made it possible for me to stay a year longer in 
England so that I could take a degree, but Oxford in those days 
had no degree in Philosophy except as a part of the Literae 
Humaniores course, and I found it necessary to migrate to Cambridge 
in 1912. There I graduated in 1913 in the Moral Science Tripos. 

Cambridge represents the traditions of British empirical philo¬ 
sophy, and for that reason the philosophic teaching of my learned 
teachers did not touch my soul. I became conscious there of a 
tendency to reduce philosophy to mere logic or to mere science. 
In the former case one always appears to be hovering about the 
portico, never entering the main building itself. In the latter case 
one tends to deny the genuine philosophical categories. Even the 
Cambridge Idealists like Ward and McTaggart and Professor Sorley 
did not go far enough in their Idealism to satisfy me. But I dare 
not deny the intellectual value of Cambridge training. If Oxford 
tends to soar too high, Cam 1 )ri(lge tends to make us cling more 
closely to the hard soil of facts. WithoutCambridge English philosophy 
would be too dreamy; without Oxford it would be too soulles.s. Real 
thought should be a mixture of both: true to facts, but steeped in 
ideals, for only ideals make life worth living. 

In 1913 I was called to the Bar. I had no particular taste for 
practising as a lawyer, but I enjoyed the study of Roman Law and 
Constitutional Law and developed a taste for Jurisprudence. 

My stay in England was of a peculiar type. I was for a year at 
each of the three great centres of learning. It brought me into contact 
with a large number of men and introduced me to varying stand¬ 
points in philosophy. But I was not long enough at any one place 
to strike root there. On the whole I must admit that the teachers 
whose lectures I attended did not influence my thinking as much 
as might have been expected. I did learn a lot from them, but in 
developing my own thought I have been influenced far more by 
the books I have read and digested than by the lectures I attended. 

My reading has always been of a very varied and heterodox kind. 
Among European philosophers I have learned most from Plato, 
Kant and Hegel, and even more fundamentally from T. H. Green's 
Ethics and Politics. Fichte was perfectly right in his idea that "The 
kind of philosophy that a man chooses dejDends upon the kind of 
man that he is.” 1 could never be anything but an Idealist, but the 
Absolute Idealism of Bradley-Bosanquet type I could not accept. Their 
static Absolute left me cold. My fundamental philosophical problem, 
the problem of evil, was not satisfactorily solved. My thought drifted 
in a direction which gained great impetus from Bergson and Croce. 
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I have learned from many, but I have never been able 1o give a 
whole-hearted allegiance to any one thinker so as to justify ny being 
labelled as a hdlower of this or that particular thinker. 

My approach to philosophy has been from the side of iterature 
and religion with Jlthics as the fulcrum. Science did not have any 
direct appeal for me till coinparativelj' late. I fully appieciate its 
value for life, but .science can never be a substitute for philosophy. 
In this conviccion I am confirnietl by .scicnti.sts and mathematicians 
like Einstein ami Sir James Jeans, Whitehead and I ddington. 
Metaphysics is not an end in itself with rue. I value it as giving a 
background to our life. My main aim in thought is the life of man. 
This has led mo on to a study of politics ami in. recent years my best 
endeavours h.ive been making lor a .stiuly of Sociology '.vitb parti¬ 
cular reference to Indian social iustitutioiis. My iiiteresl in Indian 
Sociology has driven me to a more intensive study of fnlian meta¬ 
physics and Indian Dharma Sa.stras. Wiiat my thought has come 
to be 1 have given exjiressioa to in my scattered w.'itings and 
lectures, many of which 1 have not had time to reduce to writing. 
Conditions of work in Indian universities—except where only post¬ 
graduate classes are takim—unfortunately do not give one a.s much 
time to write as one would wisli. 

1 sliall now jMoceed to give a brief resume of what t Itclievc to 
be the cs.sencc of philosophy, and 1 can lull trust tin t this brief 
biograpliical note will make it more iiiteliigible to ail who may 
happen to be iiUcreslod in what 1 think. 




PRAGMATIC IDEALISM 

"Why this injustice?” This was the question that very early 
in life thrust itself on rne and it started the train c f thought 
which has culminated in a view whicli I can best sjjcak of as 
Pragmatic Idealism. Why should evil e.Kist? Can it be justified? 
Can it be transcended? These questions revolved through my 
mind and clamoured for a solution. Tlie traditional reply that 
a pious Zoroastiian could give is that evil is all the work of 
Angra Mainyush, the conceptual ancestor of Satan in Judaism 
and Christianity and of Iblis in Islam. But a rival tc God who 
could nullify his work appeared to me highly unsatisfactory. 
Even assuming that Angra Mainyush could spoil the work of 
God, God should have ultimately the power of undoing the work 
of his rival, and traditional Zoroastrianism seeks to solve this 
problem in terms of heaven and hell. But how can a just God 
abandon even a wicked man to the tortures of hell till the day 
of Resurrection? What parity can there be between tlie wicked¬ 
ness of a man in the short span of a life, which does not cover 
even a hundred years, and his punishment for ccn:uries and 
millennia? 'I'he whole thing appeared to me mythical, at best 
merely symbolical, having a certain moral value, but r o truth. 

Why should one person be so different from another in his 
looks, in his abilities, in his circumstances, in his iharacter? 
To these questions I got a satisfactory an.swer only from the 
Karma theory of the Hindus. If one man is born a king and 
another a beggar, it must be due to their past Karma: actions 
in a previous birth. All my subsequent reading and thought 
have not dislodged this princijile from my thought. In European 
philosophy I do not find any serious or successful attempt to 
grapple witli the problem. The .story of the Fall is only a myth 
and no just God can be expected to visit the sins of 1he fathers 
on the heads of Iheir innocent children millennia after millennia. 
It has always been a jiuzzle to me why European thinkers—■ 
apart from the old Pythagoreans or the modern Theosophists— 
have not been attracted by the Karma theory. The main reason 
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assigned against it—that it breeds fatalism—is not entirely 
justifiable. For Karma has not merely a retrospective aspect, it 
has also a forward look. It is not merely effect, but it is also 
cause. I cannot deny that fatalism has taken a grip of most 
Hindus, but that is because of their petrified caste system, 
which is repugnant to the highest thought of all world religions, 
and I believe even to Vedanta. Our past Karma determines the 
ksetra, the field of our life. It is our duty to make, what we can 
of it, and that will determine our future life. Suffering may be 
the effect of our past, but doing is our most precious privilege. 
This is not a mere dogma, nor a mere matter of faith. The whole 
history attests its truth. Success does not necessarily attend the 
palaces of kings or the mansions of the rich. It comes as often 
to the cottage of the poorest and men who make history are 
often those who have no distinguished pedigree behind them. 
Their genius is their success. The world is open to him who 
dares. 

The problem of evil raises two questions: why does it exist? 
and what is the way out of it ? Neither of these questions receives 
adequate treatment at the hands of the great European thinkers, 
while theologians are apt to lapse into mythological dogmas. 
The Hindu doctrine of Karma has answered the first question 
quite convincingly. The second has occupied the highest thought 
of India since the day, nearly 3,000 years ago, when the Upanisadic 
seers produced the highest metaphysical wisdom that the world 
has ever seen. But the doctrine of moksa has been variously 
presented by the different schools of Hindu thought, and therefore 
no cut-and-dried solution is ready to hand, and each thinker 
has to pursue his own path of thought. 

Armed with the theory of Karma I came to look upon morality 
with fresh interest. Here I have all along been a sincere follower 
of Zoroaster, and I believe that there can be nothing higher 
in life than morality. If a man finds that he can grow only in 
society, it follows that the means of maintaining and developing 
society is the paramount concern of man, and that can be 
nothing but morality. Truth and purity are fundamental personal 
virtues; justice and benevolence, fundamental social virtues. 
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The ethics of Zoroaster has passed into all later religions and 
it stands firm to-day as much as it did in the age ol Zoroaster 
himself. To a Zoroastrian evil is not merely a negative possibility, 

if ig hfLC tn Iw rrajtJnii >1lTr TTtril 
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The Absolute as the unconditioned or the self-conditioned is 
the logical presupposition of all our experience. ^Vithin it we 
have our being and within it we grow. But for me the Absolute 
itself is also growing, and if the past associations of the term 
preclude its u.se in tlie sense of growing, I would much rather 
sacrifice the term than tire facts which make me believe that 
it is not a closed system. 

My study of Hegel makes me think that the Ab.?olute in his 
philosophy is not a closed concept. In his Logic that im erpretation 
is possible, but a philosopher’s thouglit is to be gauged in terms 
of his whole thought and not only in sections. His Logie represents 
pure philosophy as an attempt to study the movement of thought 
in abstract and the Absolute becomes the culmineding point 
epistemologically. Metapliysically too it. becomes the arius of all 
existence. The core of Ids philosophy, however, comes out in 
his Philosofihy of Spirit, wliich I look upon as h;s Applied 
Philo-sophy. In this we find an emphasis on growth and evolution, 
and the reality of time is implicit in it. The growth ot the part.s 
cannot but affect the whole—-the Absolute—if there is a real 
organic relationship between the whole and its parts. It is from 
this standpoint that what is usually known as A))S5olutism, 
as developed in the writing.s of l.hadlcy and Bosanquet, i i logically 
defective. For there the Absolute is above all change and is 
the same from age to age. This would be possible, if we could 
look upon the Altsolute as a huge box within which all sorts 
of things may be churning in endless forms of different permu¬ 
tations and combinations without in any way affecting the size 
or the nature of tlie box. But this reduces the worth of human 
effort to iiothiugriess. Genuine Alrsohitism implies an organic 
relationship bctwe(;n the Absolute and its parts. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that any change in any part of an organism wiihin our 
experience, say a human bixly, should not affect the organism as 
a whole. The Absolute as Spirit par excellence cannot be indiffer¬ 
ent to the efforts of finite spirits like human beings to express 
themselves in higher and higher forms of beauty, truth and good¬ 
ness. From the orthodox religious standjxiint a God that is not 
interested in the salvation of a human soul, however high and 
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omnipotent he may theoretically be, is not worthy of human 
homage and worship. Similarly, the Absolute which does not 
gain in worth througli the increased worth of finite spirits 
forfeits its right to be called spirit at all; it can only be fit to 
be called matter—dead and inert. 

This position is repudiated by orthodox Absolutists, as they 
repudiate cliange as an ultimate category and consequently 
also the reality of time. Bradley docs at times make admissions 
which go to show that the Absolute is real only in the experiences 
and feelings of concrete beings, but on the whole his emphasis 
falls on the changeless Absolute and the reconciliation of these 
two ideas is brought about, if at all, by recourse to his notorious 
mystic term "somehow.” His metaphysical genius is undoubtedly 
great, yet in recent years he has been partly responsible for the 
contempt into which metaphysics has fallen. The unsatisfactory 
character of his metaphysical thought is to be found in the 
unreconciled dual tendency of his thought: a helpless scepticism 
seeking solace in the arms of religion. These tendencies we see 
corroding the work of several orthodox idealists. The latter-day 
Absolutism marks the decay of the great Idealistic philosophy 
initiated by Kant and Hegel. Bradley’s greatest service to 
philosophy was that he provoked thoughtful reactions and 
facilitated by contrast the vogue of new philosophers: Bergson 
and William James, Croce and Gentile, and even the Rea]i,sts. 
If they have done any service to philosophy in our times it is 
that they have raised a note of warning against a metaphysics 
too much in the sky and too little on terra firma, I have learned 
a good deal from Bergson and the Pragmatists and the great 
Italian Idealists, but I differ too radically from many of their 
fundamental teachings to describe myself as a follower of any 
one of them. 

If the Absolute is the ultimate category of thought, can it 
be identified with the concept of God? If not, has religion any 
place in the realm of truth? These are vital questions for me, 
for I have always had a great interest in religion, especially 
in view of the fact that while metaphysics is the possession of 
but a few, religion has found its home in the hearts of millions 
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of men and women. Orthodox theism with it.s emphasis on the 
omnipotence, omniscience and perfection of God can rest secure 
on dogma, but not on a critical examination. Lotze’s attempt 
to found theism on rational grounds has been mos; noteworthy, 
but even he does not succeed in solving all the difficulties 
latent in the theistic position. Personal Idealists have succeeded 
in giving a new lease to Theism oidy by sacrifici ig the omni¬ 
potence of God to His goodness, but to the ordinary religious 
consciousness a limited God sounds like a contradiction in terms. 

I have felt that the problem of evil is the rock on which theism 
flounders. Evil cannot be the expression of a righteous God. 
Therefore eitlier evil is real and falls outside God, cr it is unreal, 
a mere illusion, and therefore needs no explanation. In the 
form(;r case we lapse into some tyjie of dualism ind God can 
only be one of the ultimate concepts and net tlu only one as 
genuine theism demands. In the latter case wr get a very 
ostrichy metaphysics: an attempt to solve a problem by denying 
its existence. I can admire Spinoza for his denial of evil as unreal 
sub specie aeternitalis, but. I cannot bring myself to deny the 
existence of evil. Nothing is more real in huma 1 experience. 
All religions have llourislied because they point out paths of 
redemption to achieve freedom from evil. Evil 'exists as the 
counterpart of good. Good is real only because of the potentiality 
of evil, because it is shadowed by evil. Failure to do what we 
ought to do is evil and may bring us face to face with physical 
evil, the evil of the body, or moral evil, the evil of the soul. Evil 
can not be ultimate for then the world would bo fundamentally 
irrational It is just a stage to be transcended or our onward 
march. In the very flniteness of our nature evil is inherent, but 
it has to be overcome. That it has a place in the scheme of 
existence and that it can be overcome is the presupposition of 
all Ethics, as it is the presupposition of all knowledge that the 
world is intelligible. The presupposition of Ethics has to be 
justified by metaphysics. Theism with its emphasis on a personal 
God does not do it. Can Idealism in any form do i: ? 

It is at this stage that I have found Indian philosophy much 
more helpful than European philosophy. Indian seers do not 

M* 
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deny evil. In fact they have often been charged by Western 
scholars of Indian philosophy and religion with being so very 
conscious of it as to become “pessimists.” But no Indian seer, 
not even Buddha, has allowed himself to be overpowered by 
the sense of evil. One and all of them teach that it can be over¬ 
come in the life of each individual, that nirvana or moksa is 
the right of everyone, if not in one birth at least through birth 
after birth, when a soul purges itself of evil bit by bit and ulti¬ 
mately shines in the full glory of freedom from birth and death. 
This is accepted by the Jain and the Buddhist as much as the 
Vedantin, whether he be an Advaitin, Visistadvaitin or Dvaitin. 
Karma and the transmigration of soul are the common inheri¬ 
tance of almost every' Indian. Even when he changes his religion, 
in some form or another these beliefs linger in him and consciously 
or unconsciously mould his life. The spirit in man must be the 
ultimate victor, and the Indian is not daunted even if the prospect 
of victory is to come to him in ages beyond computation. 

My agreement with Indian thought ceases as soon as the 
question has to be faced: how is this evil in us to be overcome 
so as to attain nirvana or moksa? The orthodox Indian answer 
to this question invariably takes the form of some type of 
ascetic ethics. It aims at an increasing simplicity of life so that 
the man who has neared or attained the goal should have nothing 
to call his own. That is why the extreme Jaina Digambar rejects 
even clothing and the Jain muni insists on moving about naked, 
unmindful of the presence of men and women alike. This extreme 
attitude is not taken up by all the sadhus in India, but they 
all aim at having nothing of their own so that ultimately they 
have to be dependent on public charity even for their barest 
needs of life. The notorious beggar problem in India has its 
roots in this application of Indian thought, and making allowance 
for a few genuinely advanced souls, the majority cannot escape 
the charge of being social parasites on one of the poorest com¬ 
munities on earth. Sometimes this asceticism even takes the 
form of a claim that a liberated soul rises above all social ties. 
He is said to have no moral duties—a doctrine extremely 
dangerous in itself. Sometimes it is even claimed that such 
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a soul can do no wrong and that is made an excuse for doing 
every wrong. Luckily .such cases arc exceptions, but they essen¬ 
tially point to the perversions that are likely to arise when 
any school of thouglit imagines that a man under any circum¬ 
stances can p(rssibly be above morality. 

As I have noted previously, I have never felt it necessary 
to give up my ethical Zoroastrian inheritance, 'fhe spirit of 
Zoroaster’s teaching is anything but ascetic. It has been noted 
even by non-Zoroastrian students of the old Persian faith that 
it is the only religion which eschews asceticism in every form. 
It does not advocate fasts or celibacy. It does ne t look upon 
life with sickly eyes. It has faith in a rigliteous God and believes 
that in order to succeed man has Irut to try courageously to 
rise above all evil tcmjdations. From my own r retaphysical 
standpoint too I see no justilication for asceticism. Like the 
ancient Greek and the Persian I believe that man is most natural 
when lie is most developed and he is most develojied in the life 
of civilisation where arts and literature, science and industry 
flourish. If the Absolute Spirit lives in all its parts thcie is nothing 
which it need repudiate as alien to itself except the evil which 
hinders its life of hannony. What is needed is the recognition 
of the oneness of Spirit and therefore the real life o!' the Spirit 
is to be found in the interplay of individuals rather than in 
a studied exclusion from the life around us. Such exclusiveness 
is justifiabk- only as a stage of preparation for a fuller mani¬ 
festation of the life of the Spirit, never as an end in itself. 

If Theism breaks on the rock of evil, a very perplexing question 
arises; what becomes of the great religious teacliers, who 
spoke in the name of God and who have undoubtedly taken 
mankind to a great ethical height, whatever mess their followers 
may have been responsible for? This question has certainly 
caused me a good deal of heart-searching, for as noted before 
I approached philosophy through literature and religion and the 
highest literature in the last resort is also religious and ethical. 
The first suggestion of a po.ssible solution of this prob'em came 
from Stewart's Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. An original distinction 
is sought to be made here between Plato the philosopher and 
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Plato the artist and man of religion. While the former is led 
to the impersonal Idea of the Good, the latter is led to personify 
it for artistic and religious purposes. It was a case of psycho¬ 
logical necessity in the case of Plato. May not the same need 
exist in the case of every man ? I have never got over the con¬ 
viction that man in his heart of hearts is profoundly religious. 
The animist as much as the monotheist responds to the same 
needs of his nature, though their beliefs take different forms 
according to the varying standards of their culture. The case 
of Comte has struck me :rs a pathetic example of an intellectual 
who would fain deny God, but is driven to raise a new God: 
Humanity, in order to give vent to the rich emotional cravings for 
worship harboured in his heart. Soviet Russia is another instance 
of how the worship of Lenin may take the place of the worship 
of Christ, if not with the same paraphernalia, at least with as 
great intensity of feeling. 

§amkara's famous distinction between Nirguna Brahman and 
Saguna Brahman has also contributed its quota to the develop¬ 
ment of my own thought in this respect. The orthodox inter¬ 
pretation of Samkara’s philosophy generally takes the form of 
characterising it as abstract monism as contrasted with the 
concrete monism of Ramanuja or Hegel. Nirguna literally means 
without qualities. If taken literally, it would amount to Hegel’s 
pure being, which is as good as nothing. I find it difficult to believe 
that such a meaning could have been intended by so keen a 
thinker as Sarhkara. The single legitimate meaning of nirguna 
can only be that no quality we human beings can possibly 
conceive of can be an adequate description of Brahman, 
which in its infinity must necessarily transcend all human cate¬ 
gories. I am also driven to agree with him as with European 
Absolutism that the highest category cannot be a person without 
sharing in all the limitations of personality. Saguna Brahman 
is Isvara or God, who has qualities, but even he is a part of the 
world of Maya, which is usually translated as illusion, but may 
more appropriately be translated as appearance. So Isvara is 
not ultimately real. He may be worshipped by the masses, but 
for the Jhani —the sage—he does not exist in the sense in which 
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the highest religious consciousness conceives him. No wonder if 
the orthodox Brahmin of the rival schools looks upon a \ Advaitin 
as a nastika, an atheist. 

In this connection I may also refer to the phei omena of 
mysticism. IVIystic poetry has had a great appeal fo)' me. But 
the study of the psychology of mysticism lias modified my old 
naive enthusiasm and forced me into a fresh interpretation of 
mystic jihenomena. William James’s (lifford Lectures on the 
Varieties of Relii;mis Experience I found very suggestive, but 
Leuba’s writings have produced on the wliolo a more destructive 
effect. One cannot be blind to the fact that the trances and 
other paraphernalia of mystici.sm arc found as miuh in the 
lowest types of shamanism as in the highest morotheisms. 
Even in the highest religions mystic experience would have 
an ultimate \ due if it not merely .speaks of the one, but conceives 
the ONE in an identical manner. In actual fact wc find that 
Christian mysticism centres round Christ, VaishnaviU; mysticism 
round Vishnu, Saivite round ^>iva and Kfili. This clearly shows 
the purely personal origin of many of these mystic exjicriences. 
Faith is strong indeed, but its stiength is the strengih of the 
human will behind it, as .shown abundantly by Courism and 
other similar phenomena. No wonder if a real devotee who has 
the name of Chri,st or Ram continually on his lips sometimes 
sees visions. As psychical phenomena they have werth, but 
whether they have any ontological value is certainly open to 
question. Mysticism at its highest can lay claim only to one 
great uniformity: the sense of oneness that the mystic feels 
with the whole universe and this is philosophically consistent 
with pantlieism as much as with theism. 'I'here is a type (if mysti¬ 
cism, not perhaps logically deduced, but intuitivelj' felt and 
intellectually understandable, which we find in the Ujianisads 
and in Sufism, in the Stoics and the Nco-Platonists, in Spinoza 
and in Kabir. Leuba’s crusade, so thorough in its onslaught on 
theistic mysticism, does not touch the deeper form of intellectual 
mysticism. 

What then is the value of religion ? Consolatio religionis implies 
a personal God to whom wc can pray and ask for boons, o r whose 
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justice and mercy we can rely in our darkest moments. But if 
the ultimate reality is conceived as an It, what possibility is 
there for an intimate communion between God the Father and 
ourselves as His children? This has proved a very perplexing 
question, for my old theistic faith in its orthodox garb does 
not square with the logic of my thought. A God that could respond 
to the innermost wishes of my heart is indeed a God that my 
heart, anybody’s heart, can eagerly yearn for. But Kant was 
devastating when he said that the idea of a hundred dollars 
is not the same as a hundred dollars actually jingling in one’s 
pocket, and that the idea of God does not necessarily imply the 
reality of God. A wish of my heart, however intense, cannot 
be mistaken for cin objective reality. Is religion then nothing 
but an idea, an emotional craving of a lonely and oppressed 
heart ? 

Religion has been too priceless a possession of mankind to be 
so lightly discarded as the atheists of the Bolshevik type seek 
to do. In what form can it be harmonised with the Idealistic 
metaphysics? and that is the only metaphysics stamped with 
truth so far as I am concerned. Religion involves a way of 
living, essentially practical, but if it is not to dissolve into 
waves of mere emotions, it must be based on truth, which is 
fundamentally an intellectual or philosophical category. Religion 
must in the last resort be Applied Philosophy. Even a fetichist 
has a philosophy, but a philosophy so crude as to be mere 
mythology. This applies as much to polytheisms, whether found 
in India or Babylonia, in Greece or in Egypt. The monotheistic 
prophets from the days of Zoroaster down to the last of the 
prophets, Abdul Baha, have brought mankind at least to a 
consciousness of the unity underlying the whole universe, a 
consciousness of the brotherhood of men and lastly to a con¬ 
sciousness of the moral government of the world. I regard these 
as the most important contributions of the great religious geniuses 
to human civilisation, and none of them can be denied without 
loss to the spiritual worth of men. The insistence on prayer 
and worship is only of secondary importance as aids to spiritual 
development. The subjective or psychological need for prayer 
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and worship may give rise to the necessity of personifying the 
ultimate unity of the world as Gt>d, antliropomor])hical and very 
human in His passion for being worsliipped anci appeased and 
propitiated. But I feel tliat the great prophets ^vho have been 
really responsible for the moral uplift of manldnd have not 
cared for this God, in whose name countless human beings 
have bein sacrificed. Not human sacrifices, not animal sacrifices, 
not vestal virgins, not even fruits and flowers, not fasts, not 
mere prayers are in the last resort pleasing to God. He only 
demands that men shall be righteous and the onh' offering that 
He will accept is a pure and contrite heart. This is the gist of 
the leaching of Zoroaster, of Isaiah, of Clirist, of Mahomed, of 
Kabir. Love and service embody the most pnnious legacy 
of the prophets. Idealism by its very emphasis on thi fundamental 
unity of nature in general and mankind in paj ticular links 
itself witli moralism and that is why the particular brand of 
Idealism that I accept I speak of as Pragmatic Idealism. I do 
not find the traditional Pragmatism of James or Humanism 
of Schiller to be intellectually satisfactory, but [ do believe 
with them tliat a mctaphysic wliich does not ultimately bear 
on life and make our life better is not worth worrying about. 

Religion is fundamentally an attitude, an attitude of reverence 
reacting to Reality as Truth, iu every fibre of which there breathes 
the fire of Life. This may be called God, not a person one among 
many, but a living presence that unites each to all. God is the 
personified aspect of the Ab.solute, the mind in which everything 
lives and moves. Prayer and worship arc but mere instruments 
to put us into a rapport witli this all-pervading presence. 
God is within us as He is all around us. Kabir gave a lofty 
expression to this idea when he said; “There is musk within 
the deer and yet it imagines that the fragrance comes from without 
and hunts and hunts for it iu tlie forest. So too God is within 
us, but we mortals pass him by.” 

Similarly the man was a true mystic wlio when blamed for 
sitting with his feet towards an idol said; “In all direciions there 
is God. Where am I not to stretch my legs?” Religior; therefore 
properly viewed is an attitude of reverence and an emotional 
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realisation of what thought discovers as truth in the field of 
philosophy. The practical realisation of the harmony of life is 
morality. In the man who transcends his narrow self and merges 
it in the life of the whole, philosophy as truth, religion as devotion, 
and morality as goodness meet. Religion in short is the emotional 
aspect of philosophy. In this sense it is not opposed to philosophy, 
rather is it the complement of philosophy. For philosophy without 
religion would be barren, and religion without philosophy would 
be blind. In short, for me the ultimate reality is Spirit. It 
does not live in a transcendent world, but within everything 
that is. It is the life and soul of everything. It is essentially 
living and growing. Religion as applied philosophy is life in 
harmony with the purpose of Spirit. And what is the ultimate 
end of man? To live in the life of the Spirit till life’s work be 
done in a birth or a series of births, and the individual soul 
finally merges in the Spirit that pervades all. 

It is from the practical standpoint that the attitude of the 
average educated Hindu of to-day leaves me cold, even dis¬ 
satisfied. The high metaphysics of the Upanisads and the ethics 
of the Gita have been reduced to mere words by the tyranny 
of the caste. Emphasising the unity of the whole world animate 
and inanimate, India has yet fostered a social system which has 
divided her children into water-tight compartments, divided 
from one another from generation to generation for endless 
centuries. It has exposed her to foreign conquests which 
have left her poor and weak, and worst of all she has become 
the home of untouchability and unapproachability, which have 
branded her with the curse of Cain. I am not unaware that 
with many educated Indians philosophy has come to be looked 
upon as a subject to be eschewed and treated with contempt. 
Much against my grain I often think that if metaphysics is merely 
a matter of intellectual jugglery and religious pride, as it has 
come to be in India, it would be good for India to take a 
metaphysical holiday. But it would be far better for India if her 
sons did not take their social institutions as divinely ordained, 
which no man dare touch. Rather the great need for India to-day is 
a new Social Philosophy. It was with this purpose that I attempted 
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a new departure in my presidential address to ihc All-India 
Philosophical Congress in 1930. I was prepared for criticism, but 
I got it much less than I expected, and this only from a few 
metai)hy;ical highbrows. 

Having secured a certain metaphysical .standpoint, for the last 
seven years my main interest has drifted into sociological channels. 
This has led me to make a more intensive study of Indian socio¬ 
logical problems. If philosophy is not to end mertdy in talk and 
endless btmdying about of quotations from the Upanisads and 
the Gita, and still more endless <iuolations from the numerous 
commentarie.s on them, we in India must break loose from the 
shackles of the past, retain alt the good that we can and merci¬ 
lessly discard the rest. 'I he garden of Indian life end thought 
has been choked with weeds, in the miilst of which a few beautiful 
flowers may grow and give us the illusion of bfe, but as a matter 
of fact there is a certain deadness of outlook in the millions of 
Indians, hardly redeemed by the political activity of the educated 
classes. We have yet to learn that political democracy cannot 
grow on the basis of an antkiuated system of a rigid social 
hierarchy with its tw..iin attendant satellites: a superstitious 
womanhood and an ignorant priest liood. 

Philo.sophcrs in the West have always shown great vitality. 
They have allowed tliemsclves to be influenced bj the great 
currents of thought around them whether in the po itical field, 
as e.g. in the days of the Reformation, the Frencli Revolution 
or the Russian Revolution, or in the scientific field, as e.g. 
the Copernican Revolution, Darwinian Evolution or Einsteinian 
Relativity, .Sufferings of people have produced in them new vital 
rejuvenating ethical reactions. In India the dogma of a changeless 
Brahman has produced lethargy and elevated philosophy above 
the cares of life only to make it a game for the learned and a 
butt of ridicule for the irreverent. Philosophy will grow when 
we think and write and do in the .spirit of the poet: 

If nobiidy listens to thy call, 

Thun march thou, all alone. 

Consistency may not be a virtue in a politician, but it is an 
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imperative necessity in a thinker. The demand for consistency 
is the sole justification of a “system” of philosophy. Some 
thinkers in the West tend to display a suspicion of what 
they call “system-mongers" and pride themselves on resisting 
the temptation to produce systems of philosophy. But philosophy 
is nothing if it is not systematic in the sense that its various 
parts hang together in some sort of logical cohesion. Absence 
of this implies loose thinking and vitiates the worth of a man’s 
thought. It is from this standpoint that I distrust a philosophy, 
Eastern or Western, that teaches universalism in metaphysics and 
particularism in ethics. I have been anxious to see that the unity 
or system of a man's thought also permeates his life. It is 
from this standpoint that the question of the relation of philo¬ 
sophy and religion looms large in my thought. Among the Hindus 
there has been a tendency to take it for granted that there 
is a unity of thouglit in their philosophy and religion, which 
has not been present in the history of European thought since 
the days of Xenophanes and Socrates, But I believe that in 
India too there has been more a juxtaposition of religion and 
philosophy than a real unity, for while Vedanta as the philosophic 
contribution of India to the thought of the world is marked 
by a high universalism, Brahminism as a religion has hardly 
risen above the level of a national religion, as admitted by so con¬ 
scientious a thinker as Professor Hiriyanna. Popular Hinduism 
revolves round caste, which in its exclusiveness is a denial of 
the Catholicism of Vedanta. India needs to-day a reorientation 
of thought, realising in practice what has only been taken for 
granted in thought; the unity of life, the all-pervasiveness of 
Brahman. 

"Philosophy as a human pursuit ought to be no barren 
speculation but an illuminating vision of truth which inevitably 
prompts to self-culture and social service. 'An unexamined life 
is worth nothing’ and ‘nothing human can be alien to man’ are 
perhaps the two aspects of your teaching which have been the 
spur to self-development and the awakener of the social con¬ 
science in us.” On a certain occasion these words were used by 
an old pupil of mine, now a colleague, to summarise my thought. 
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They so truthfully express my aim that I cannot better them 
and that is the only excuse for reproducing them at the end of 
a statement, which is expected to be an account, in the words 
of the editor, stating my "convictions on the ultimi te problems 
of philosophy and the processes of thought” by which I arrived 
at them. 
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